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FOREWORD • 

T his book was written while I was engaged on war work. I 
liope that a few of its imperfections will be attributed to the 
circumstances which attended* its production. Although it 
was written during the Second World War. I believe that the 
doctrines and opiiiions it expresses were not influenced by events 
that were taking place in the world around me. Those who in 
happier clays attended my lectures on Dutch history in the Univer- 
sity of London will be familiar with the interpreialioii presented in 
this volume. It is, first and foremost, a study in consciousness. It 
attempts to analyse what the Dutch felt and thought about them- 
selves at the time of the Republic. This is why I have made very 
considerable use of the rich pamphlet literature of the period. I 
am the fortunate owner of a fairly representarive collection of 
seventeenth-century Dutch political and religious pamphlets, and I 
owe more to this anthology of imselfconscious public opinion than 
could ])e shown in the ‘course of brief references. These had to 
remain selective, and attempt no more than to thi'ow" light upon 
controversial or difficult matters. When possible, I have identified 
pamphlets by their number in Knuttefs catalogue of pamphlets in 
the Royal Dutch Library at The Hague (c.g. K 3000). 

At one point only have I quoted archive material. This is 
where I deal with the foreign policy of Heinsius. Here again 
my references are selective, and the interpretation which I 
offer has the backing of a number of documents which I hope 
to publish at a more suitable time. Tb.e fourth book in this 
volume is based in part upon work completed and published 
some years ago. 

My narrative is derived, from the standard historians of the Low 
Countries: Fruin in the first place, Van Mcteren and Bor, Aitzema 
and de Wicquefort, Wagenaar, Blok, Pirenne, Japikse and Colen- 
brander. My indebtedness to the conversation and the works of 
my friend Pieter Geyl can be repaid neither by acknowledgment 
mor by reference. 
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FOREWORD 


I wlsii u> rlsank mv for [:roaiiii.g the at in ulhcli, 
after' IIk- iaii5{uc of a day's or a night's -work, 1 ibunci it pcsssibie tn 
devote yriyseif :o stud\a I am very grateftil to my friend David 
Hailett ■'W’f'iose prudence and good taste tempered the excessive 
expression of my dogmatic moderation, ad}' thanks are also due 
to Mrs. Barbara Aiiliem and to Miss Beryl NieolL \v!k) lyped the 
nuineroiis drafts of this book« 


L<''Xdo.\, 1944. 


G.J. R. 


BOOK I 

m 

A SIATE, A NATION AND TWO PARTIES 

CHAPTER I 

ALL THE LOW COUNTRIES 

S OME time after Europe had lost the noble unity and the 
majestic ijeace that were the gift of the Romair Empire, a 
population arose in the Low Countries which are now=^ the 
kingdoms of Holland and of Belgium, industrious and hardy, most 
of wliose feudal masters ow^ed allegiance to the German, emperor, 
and some to the king of France. People had no sense of nationality 
in those days, but their dream was ever of an escape from, the narrow 
political units that encompassed their existe.nce. Tliey usually 
supported the masters who, by marriage, conquest, and fraud, 
enlarged the size of the petty principalities beyond which many 
adventurous men already carried their feverish activity. Before the 
end of the Middle Ages the Low Countries or Netherlands contained 
large duchies like those, of Brabant and Giieklres. counties like 
Flanders, Holland and Zeeland, principalities and bishoprics, 
seventeen territories all told. Still the process of amalgamation 
continued. 

The Middle Ages came to an end, and modern history began. 
The human mind must always divide and classify, although life, and 
therefore history, wiiich is its mirror, are probably indivisible. But 
of the many categories our thinking has imposed upon reality few 
are more justified than that which places a major signpost some- 
where in the fifteenth century, New^ vistas opened; horizons 
receded. Almost entirely united under the sway of the house of 
Burgundy, the Low Countries seemed ripe for an uifreluctant fusion 
with other territories belonging to this pov/erful house. The 
workers and professional soldiers of French-speaking Wallonia, the 
Dutch-speaking workers of Flanders and .Brabant, the Dutch- 
speaking fishermen and sailors of Holland and Zeeland and Fries- 
land, the peasants and most of all. the merchants from all over the 
Low Countries, rejoiced at the thought that their master’s wnit ran 
far and wide. It is difficult to trade where frontiers run capricious 
:;^nd manifold. But the Dukes of Burgundy were not single-minded 
,:8tate builders. They had ambitions in Paris itself. They failed, 
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lo A STATE, A NATION AND TWO PARl’lES 

Charles the Bold was defeated and killed in 1477. His daughter 
!\l'ary carried as a do\^ry to her Hapsburg husband no more tlia.n 
the main portion of the L{>\v Countries. 

As the sixlecnth century opened in catholic Europe, the niodern 
national state seemed to have found its final pattern. England, 
France, Spain, Pia'iiigal, Sweden and Denmark were entities 
conscifjus of belonging to their own so\'ercig'n. To bec(.)me fit 
insirumenis of human cndea\'our ail they needed was internal 
consolidation and safety from foreign encroachment. E\-en at this 
stage the Netherlands or Low Countries had a chance of ranking in 
their entirety with thesep the first-born and blue-blooded among ilic 
heirs of the Roman Empire of the West, and of becoming one of the 
compact and vN'holcsomc communities that are forc\’cr free from that 
sense of inferiority which late-comers and products of nineteenth- 
ccMitiiry afl:crthouglits are apt to sufler from. This \vas not to be, 
and who shall say whether it was for better or for worse? Cast into 
its mould during the heroic sixteenth century, the state of the 
Netherlands might well have known the happiness which good health 
bestows upon nations as upon individuals. But the gods issued 
other decrees. In the very nick of time, the northern half managed 
to secure a place in. the ranks of the older nation-states. The Dutch 
nation was born, coherent, and distinct .from other national units. 
It was born because, during the second lialf of the sixteenth century, 
a state came into existence, wiihiii wlio.se territory men lived and 
strove together, and shared experiences so crowded and so intense 
that they found themselves overnight wlicrc it had taken the people 
of other national stales centuries to arrit'c. 


CHAPTER II 

THE REVOLT OF .MEDIEVALISM 

B y the interplay of marriage and inheritance it came to pass 
that the man who about the middle of the sixteenth century 
was king of Spain and ruler of the Americas was also lord of 
the Netherlands. Philip of Hapsburg was king of Spain and, 
altogether independently of tliis fact, sovereign ruler of Brabant, of 

^ See Fruin. De JDrie Tijdvakken der dfedetlmidsche Geschiedenis, esp. pp. 29-3!, in Ve^spteid« 
Cesekriften, Vol. III. 
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Gkieldrcs, of Flanders, of Holland, of Zeeland, of Friesland, etc., etc., 
because liis great-grandmother Mary of Burgundy had brought 
these territories into the house of Hapsburg at the time of her 
marriage to Maximilian of Hapsburg. To-day the world remembers 
that Philip’s subjects in the Netherlands were unable to live happily 
under his rule. Yet, in the light of his own time, — which, let us 
bear this in mind before we presume to judge him, was not that of 
the nineteenth century nor that of the twentieth, — Philip of Haps- 
burg was a progressive ruler. To the best of his ability he tried to 
perform the task of a modern monarch. So did Elizabeth of 
England, and, being successful, she earned the love of her subjects 
and the praise of posterity. As much as great distances and poor 
communications would allow, Philip tried to unify his dominions 
and to rationalise their administration. He did great things for 
Spain, but in the Netherlands he met with resistance and, to a large 
extent, with failure. The whole of the Netherlands rose in revolt. 
In one half of the country the re\'oit was successful: the Northern 
Netherlands became an independent state, v/hile the South was 
brouglvt back into obedience and subjected to such uniformity and 
rationalisation as could be achieved in those days, 

I have no wdsh to plead on behalf of the cold-hearted eccentric of 
the Escorial. To the historian it matters little what Philip was: he 
must know what Philip did or tried to do. And Philip II of Spain 
stood for the ampler life in a wider and better regulated political 
unit, for government in the name of the master of the state insicad 
of rule by private parties for the :sakc of their own narrower interests, 
Philip was carried and directed by the body of doctrines and 
instincts that is known as the spirit of an age. I\[onarchist govern- 
ment was in the ascendant throughout Christian Europe. In Spain 
Philip’s immediate ancestors put a term to alien rule, and they 
extended their dominions beyond the oceans. Energies accumu- 
lated, for the reconquista from the Moorish infidels were now being 
spent overseas for the spread of catholic Christianity, for the greater 
glory of the Spanish crown, and for the enrichment of the Spanish 
nation. In Spain, itself the nobility had been domesticated and the , 
commons disciplined. It was natural that the king should wish to 
.achieve the same rationalisation in his hereditary Netherlands. 
Nor, as fa.r as the Netherlands v/ere concerned, was Philip's policy a 
radical innovation. lie merely tried to quicken the pace set by the 
Burgundian and Haps]:)urg rulers before liim. Under them the 
Netherlands had acquired a number of common institutions, and 
their administration, their legal organisation and their finances 
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already iransceuded the old p!;ii;eipaliiies to whioh, by ihc titiic dC 
Philip, tiie levelling n<anc of provinces was being applied as a clear 
indication that, they were no longer isolated dLicIiic^.. counties and. 
bisiioprics* Piiiiip ana his advisers planned to form a united king- 
dom of the Netherlands tvith Brussels as its capitaL It was it) have 
a. common representative body, a Stales General composed oi‘ 
deiegates from the nobility, the clergy and the commons. A 
collective economic policy was being planned for the larger empire 
that: would embrace the kingdom of the Netherlands and tlu: 
kingdom of Spain. 

There was, then, nothing oul-tT-the-way or remarkable in dm 
king’s bcha\iour towards his subjects of the Nethcrland''. 'I'he 
behaviour of Iris subjects towards him was ecpially unrcmm'kablc. 
Revolts against royal centralisation occurred in many countiies 
both before and after the Revolt of tlic Netherlands. Tiie Spaniards 
had revolted earlier. In France, the seventeenth-century Fronde 
was the rising of the great nobility and of the upper middle class 
against royal modernism. The English revolution, tliough con- 
temporary with the Fronde, differed in one material aspect. From 
the point of view of evolution it %vas the future rising agidnst the 
past. Royal absolutism in England had accomplished it.s task i.)y 
the time the upper middle class demanded its sliarc of povver. But 
this is by the way, and, anyhow, it is not the whole story. Where 
the Revolt of the Netherlands differs from other revolts against, royal 
modernism is in its outcome: it was succcssflil, at least in one half of 
the revolting territories. 

The Revolt of tlie Netherlands was certainly neither national nor 
republican. The battle-hymn of its great leader, William of 
Orange, was a profession of royalism and, one might almost say, of 
cosmopolitanism. To the majestic strains of the Wilhelmiis^ which 
to this clay has remained their national anthem, the Dutch proclaim , 
that William came :from Nassau, in Germany, that he was prince of 
Orange — wliicli is in France — and tliat he always honoured the king 
of Spain,. The motto of William’s supporters was Fidek au Roj 
jusques a la besace — faithful unto the king though it reduce us to 
beggary”. And yet, with equal truth, William’s liymn asserted 
that he rcniained '' true unto death totlie fatherland”. He was a 
patriot, in short, and not a nation^iiist, a man who did not object to 
the overlordship of Philip of Spain, provided the king allowed the 
Low^ Countries the freeclom that was their due, Dominion Homd 
Rule, as we might say to-day. : ’ 

Religion is certainly not to be regarded as the mainspring of the 


THE REVE)].;!' OF UEDlEVALiHU i- 

Revolt of ihe Ncllierlaricls.^ Ciaiholics and ref{>rrnvrs alike rose 
rigaijxst Phiii.j) and his represcnlati\'es^ and pi-otestants .forined less 
tha-Fi oiie»third ofthe population when fighting* broke out. It was not 
so mucli in their religi<.i!i as in their approacli to religion that tlic 
Nethcrlanders diflei'ed Iron? iheir ruler. They were liberals. They 
liad the tolerance of merchants who arc in the liabii: of rubbing 
shoulders with men from marvy varying in creed and outlook. 

They were gentle, on the •w hole, because they were ci\ilised5 and 
they disliked propaganda by tortine. The NetherJanders did not 
learn tolerance from. E.rasmus: the great humanist was the product 
of Netiierlandish tolerance. In matters of religion the people of the 
Low Countries were medieval rather than modern. For the Middle 
Ages may have been one-sided and restricted, but in the Nether- 
lands they were not fanatical: fanaticism came only when men 
began to take religion earnestly instead of taking it as a matter of 
course. Catholics as well as protestants objected to the Spanish 
Inquisition. They would have been content to live peaceably side 
by side, and indeed, managed to do so once they had founded the 
Dutch Republic. 

Philip's determination to keep Jiis Netherlands uncoataminated 
by the heresies that came creeping in from the calvinist south and 
from the luthcran and anabaptist east was not solely due to narrow 
intolerance. His father, the emjDeror Charles V, whose legend lives 
to this day iii the afFectionate remembrance ofthe common people 
of the Low Countries, issued the severest edicts against the reformed 
religion. Alisolutism, the instrument of centixiiisation and con- 
solidation, postulated religious conformity, and continued to do so, 
a century later, in the France of Louis XIV. Religious doctrine 
had then as much practical importance as have political theories 
to-day, and liberalism was even rarer than it is with us. But the 
: merchants ofthe Netherlands happened to be among the exceptions, 
and, as I have already meniioixcd, they objected to Philip's Inquisi- 
; tion. Their objections might not have led to action, had they not 
been strengthened by other causes of discontent. 'Fhe unifying 
. sy.stem of Philip of Hapsburg had many good points, but centralised 
government has a \^'ay of demanding financial sacrifices for which 

^ On Dec, 1 7th 157G the States oi li'oHand. sent a message to the council of Amsterdam, 
which at that moment was still catholic aiKi to the kir*g of Spain. In the course of 
diis letter tlie States said: In matters of religion, it is true, a certain diversity and 
distinction may exist between us and yourselves. But this is no reason for remaining 
. ■disunited and different in the common cause of the country, and concerning the policy, 
freedom, justice and prosperity of the common, fatherland. The less so as we never took 
up etrmsfor the sake of religion ’’ (My italics. Quoted in K 1620, p. 3d)* 
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c\n imrnediatrh' xisihlc return is not ahvay> Hn tniin: . 'ri^ere 
were n;.-::! to direct laNati^ni., win? h nno' ht- Ihirei, 

than iiidirccl laxaiioin !)Ut which cai!. ncN'cr be cuilcrlcd without 
rerniiidinff the tax-pa^^r of the (a-Ct that he is parting with his cash, 
for ibc benefit of the state, 

Phihi:^ c:''.:>cd yet anotlicr kind of discontent by his trcairnent oi‘ 
the nobility iif the Low Countries. In England the barons wTi'c the 
last obstacle to unification anefthe nobilit}' was the greatest difficuh\= 
with which Henri IV, Richelieu, and Mazarin. had to contend. 
Builders of modern absolutism have had to work on. a fairly uniforin 
pattern. .Philip, too, found it necessary to curtail the powers of his 
noblemen. In many provinces of the Xethciiands, espcciaily in t.h.e 
south, they were very influentiah A centralising absolutism, hurt 
them in their pride and in their interests. And so tiie discontent of 
the nobles of the Netherlands, who had to submit to Spanisli 
gON’ernors-gencral and to middle-class ci\il servants, added fuel to 
the genera! discontent. But whatever the class to which they 
belonged, and however worthy of sympathy or admiration, Philip’s 
opponents stood for the past, for mcdiet’al conservatism, and for tire 
denial of political improvement. 


CHAP'rER HI 

A NEW STATE-~-AND THEN--A NEW NAd'fON ■ 

T he epic struggle of the Netherlands against the forces of the 
kings of Spain, — the Dutch call it the Eighty Years’ War, — 
lasted from 1568 till 1648. It is best kno\vii to English-speaking 
people through the works of Motley, whose vivid narrative has clone 
much to popularise in Anglo-Saxon countries the menu.^ry of the 
heroic struggle of the .Dutch. Bur Motley imagined or im^ented 
a Dutch nation, existing as a separate entity, repubiican. and. 
protestant, that rose against a catholic tyrant who had ridobed it of 
its freedom. I have already indicated that the true story is different. 
It was the whole, of the Netherlands, the territory wlrich is now 
Holland, Beigiiim, Luxemburg, as well as a portion of Northern 
France, that revolted against its Hapsburg ruler. At the time of 
their revolt the people of the Netherlands could not have been 
called a nation. Nevertheless, an incipient sense of nationality was 
perceptible among them. Nationality is a matter of consciousness; 
men belong to tiie nation to which they feel tliai tliey belong. A ; 
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Diit.c.h iiisrorian has examined the entries made by between, ten .-ir:''! 
fifteen thousand students and artists from the Lo\v Countries in the 
registers of Itaiian universities and academies. ^ He found that, 
until about 1560. they wrote down only the principality from which 
they hailed and described themselves as FrisCf. Brabantimis^ Geldrus, 
d^elandiis, Hcdlaridus. About 1560 provincial designations began to 
disappear, and all students, whctiicr they came from the north or 
li'om the south of the .Low Countries,* described llicmselves indiffer- 
ently as Belga, or either of which simply means Nether- 

lander. 

The revolt was not equally successful in every part of the Nether- 
lands. Owing to its special geographical features the nortli- 
western section of the country alone was able to persevere in its 
resistance against the Spanish armies. Elsewhere, the arms of 
Spain w'ere triumphant. At a later stage, the liberated populations 
sallied forth from their north-western bastion. What they recon- 
quered to the east and to the south they added to the territory they 
already held. Together, these emancipated lands formed the seven 
provinces of the Dutch Republic, known officially as ‘‘ the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands ’h What was not permanently liber- 
ated remained the property of the kings of Spain, who restored the 
monopoly of Catholicism and established modern absolutism in their 
dominions.^ In the liberated north protestantism., although the 
religion of the minority, acquired a privileged position. But 
Catholicism was tolerated. 

An accurate story of the War of Liberation will be found in T/ie 
Revolt of the J^etherlarids by professor P. Geyl. It will be eriouglK in 
the present survey, to recall a few’ salient facts. In 1567 the duke 
of Alva arrived with his Spanish and Italian troops, and a reign of 
terror began which was indeed highly effective in suppressing the 
rebellion. Realising that resistance in every part of the country 
w^as out of the question, the more active rebels withdrevc to the 
p,rovinces of Holland and Zeeland, where the multiplicity of inlets 
from the sea as well as the extent of inland w'aters made it possible 
for people well provided with small craft to practise a new form of, 

^ G. J. Hooge%s erff, Uit de Gesmiedenis ran het J\'aderlandsch Nationaal Besef^ in l ijdschrift 
imr Geschiedenis, Ul-O.' -• 

^ An idea of tiie tiioroughness with which the Spanish authorities toa.k in hand the 
re-catholicisation of ilie Southern Netherlands can be gathered from the ordinance of the 
archdukes, issued in 1 608. [Blaccaet ends Ordinancle van de Erz^mtogen^ printed in Brussels, 
Rutgert Velpius, 1608.} I’eachers, performers of the popular “ plays of rhetorique ”, 
were subjected to the most siringent supervision, 'fhe books of deceased persons could 
not be taken, over by iheir legatees before they had been approved by the censor, 
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jnobik warfare. Prince IVilliam of Orajige, a Jiigl; of king 

Philip, and his representative or stadihoider ” in die provinces of 
Hoiland, Zeeland and Utrecht, placed himself at the head of the 
rebels. At one drve rfnly rlollaiid and Zccla.nd were free; all the 
other territories were held down by Spanish arms, A serious 
muiirn ::TSpanish troops, known as the Spanisli Far)-, brouglu about 
rlie rcllup^r of the Spanish administradi.>n (1576;. To safeguard 
public order the reconquereef territories united and resumed liie 
fight. But this general resistance, in which catholics and protestants 
took an equal share, collapsed, partly owing to the arrival of new 
and disciplined Spanish troops, but mainly as a result of the splendid 
generahliip and wise statesmanship of a new governor-geiicraL tlie 
duke of Parma. By 1590 the frontier between the liberated north 
and the reconquered south had become more or less fixed, and the 
struggle assumed the aspect of a normal war between the Dutch 
Republic and the forces of Spain. In 1609 the king of Spain gave 
de facto recognition to his rebellious subjects by concluding a twelve- 
years’ truce \vith them. They were already diplomatically reprC'- 
sented at several European courts. In 1648 came recognition de 
jure^ when Spain signed the Peace of Munster wdrh tlie Dutch 
Republic. By this time a vigorous Dutch patriotism had taken, the 
place of the rudimentary Netherlandish national coi'»sciou.sness of 
the previous century. The masters of the new Republic, who had 
their own reasons for wishing to prevent the Southern or Spanisli 
Netherlands from competing with the busy ports of the North, did 
all they could to stifle the old incipient national consciousnes.s while 
fostering the new. Let us now^ find out what manner of men were 
these new masters of the new republic. 


CHAPTER IV 

DICTATORSHIP OF THE UPPER MIDDLE GLASS 

H istorical events h^we a tendency to arrange themselves 
into patterns. One might say that they have habits. We 
dignify these habits with the name of laws.-^ We speak of the 
laws of history, and to this thex'e can be no objection:, provided wc 
remember that events do not obey huvs, but make them. Subject 
to this reservation, there is a law that political power tends to follow 
economic power. The class that controls wealth will eventually 
^ See F. G. S. Schiller, Formal Logic, ch. XXI, and Logic for Use^ pp. 408 sqq. 
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become ilic class that rules. Powerful niciors may delay tbe fipera - 
tion of this law. but their veto has no finality. ' 

The industrious populations of the territory^' which was to become 
the Dutch Republic were not democratic, is true that at one 
time., in lliese conirnunities that were so largely urban, tlie comrnorf 
people exercised considerable influence upon local government. 
Throughout the Neiherlands rncii who worked at the same trade 
united in guilds. The movement be^an in Flanders and Brabantj. 
and spread to Holland and Zeeland in the thirteenth and. fourteenth 
centuries. In the fourteenth century the guilds acepaired much 
power in the towns. In Utrecht, for instance, they annually 
appointed the members of the town administration. But the com- 
munity was too busyy and became too exclusively interested in its 
businessj to exercise democratic control. Gradually it was left to 
the wealthier among the citizens^ who could better afford the time, 
to fill the vacancies which arose in the town administrations. Simul- 
taneously the officers of the guilds, who were ex-off. cio members of the 
town administration, began to look upon their offices as a right to 
which they w^'ere entitled for life. There was no revolt. The 
change was dictated by=^ common sense, and in the course of the 
fifteenth century the practice of oligarchic government became 
almost universal. 

Let us take a concrete example. In 1445 town of Delft was 
granted by Philip, duke of Burgundy, a Privilege which regulated a 
situation that was already in existence. The Privilege laid clown 
that the wise and the rich ’’ among the inhabitants of the town 
were to choose forty persons, rhe richest, tlie most honourable, 
notable and peaceful among themselves. These fiirty citizens 
would henceforth be known as the oroedschapjmi^ the “ svise men ’b 
They were the regents ’’ of Delft, and formed the broad council 
of the town. If one of them, ceased to reside at Delft, or died, his 
colleagues were to co-opt his successor from among the richest and 
most notable inhabitants. Once a year it was the duty’ of the 
forty to draw up a list of t%venty-two men, \vho %vere the very 
richest, the mOsSt honourable and the most peaceful and from 
these twenty-twx) the duke or his representative selected one half, 
who formed the administration, or goveimment of the town for 
the coming year. It consisted of four burgomasters or administra- 
tors-in-chief, and seven schepenen or aldermen, whose principal office 
was the administration of justice to their fellow citizens. Though 
not bound to do so, the forty alw’ays nominated the twenty-two 
from among their own number, so that in fact the eleven seats of 
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?Aic] aldermen, as well as the three or Ihnr annual 
appoinlments of wardens of UiC orphans 'h wen- all reserved m 
the limited oligarehy of forty. Those among the fort)- who sverc riol 
In office were consulted by their fellow regents: upon a number of 
important occasions, when all the forty met in what was knosMi as 
the broad council ’h The duke’s charter was renewed from time 
to lime. With certain unessential differences, such, as the number of 
regents or of burgomasters, the same system pre\ailo:ci in every 
Dutch town. 

It was one of the prerogatives of the urban regents to apix^ini. 
representatives to the Estates of the principality to which they 
belonged. Now and then the dukes and counts consulted the 
representatives of the nobility and of the towns, wlio met for brief 
and infrequent sessions. Such limited influence as the Estates or 
States of the principalities possessed was to a large extent in the hands 
of the towns. In Holland, for instance, the nobility had one vote 
and the twelve or more towms that were represented had one vote 
each. If we remember that this vote was gh^en by a .re§;en t who ’was 
accountable to no one except the fellow^ regents of his town, W'e shall 
see at once that in Holland at any rate the urban oligarchy were for 
all practical purposes the masters of the Estates. In otl3er principali- 
ties, such as Gelderland, the power of tlie nobility was greater. 
But everywhere the towns, and therefore the ui^ban patriciate, 
wielded considerable powder in the local States. 

During the three closing decades of the sixteenth centurvv while 
the struggle against Spain proceeded with v'urying slic:ccss, the 
urban aristocracies of the free provinces seized power in the country, 
and proclaimed their right to do so. It is not within the scope of 
this survey to enter into the details of the military or of the political 
and social struggle. But the main aspects of a development which 
coloured the history of the Dutch Republic until its downlall in 1795 
should be briefly noted. The urban regents undertook a twofold 
task. In the first place, they asserted and defended their authority 
against that of the legitimate sovereign as well as agaiiist the legal 
and institutional relics wTffch his sovereignty, after its abolition, had 
left behind it. Moreover, the popular mind had preserved to a 
considerable extent the monarchical instincts which are tlie common 
heritage of mankind. These tendencies occasionally became 
identified with a temporary and transient revival of the medieval 
democratic spirit that had existed in urban life before the rise of the 
oligarchies. To fight this democratic spirit was the second part of 
the regents’ self-imposed task. When, in 1581, the States of 
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Hf)!Iaiid issued an edict forbiddi*ig town administrations to consult 
the re]>resentati^x^s of the citizens or ortlic ritizcus" niilitias on any 
mailer of ad minisl ration, they showed once and lor all liow the 
bourgeois oiigarchy meant to deal with democracy. The doctrine 
of popular sovereignty was not unknown in the Low Countries. 
The duchy of Brabant had^ since 13563 a constitution which pro- 
claimed the right of the people to withdraw their obedience from a 
tyrannical ruler. Similar prii'jciplcs.^adorned with classical reminis- 
cences and stiffened with calvinistic rationalisin, made their appear- 
ance in tlic writings of political theorists at the time of the revolt of 
the Netherlands. When, in 1581, the Dutch solemnly renounced 
their allegiance to Philip 11 of Hapsburg, they did so in the name of 
these principles. At the same time care was taken, by the men who 
proclaimed the sovereignty of the people to make it abundantly 
clear that it should be exercised by themselves and not by the people. 
They, the patricians., veere to act as the trustees of the people. In 
1587 Fran^'.ois Francken. an official of the town of Gouda, published 
a treatise on the legal rights of the States of Holland, in which he 
asserted that 800 years earlier these States, representing the nobility 
and the towns of the county of Holland — the sole holders of the 
sovereignty in their county — had freely entrusted the count with the 
exercise of this sovereignty, without, however, parting with the 
sovereignty itself. 

Of all the authors who propounded the theory of the ancient 
sovereignty of the States the most famous is Grotius (1583-1645). 
As a true liumanist he appealed to antiquity for the justification of 
the claims made by the regents. Following in the footsteps of less 
illustrious authors, he wrote his Parallelon Rermn Publicanim and his 
Liber de Antiquitale el Statu Reipublicae Batavae, in which he argued that 
the ancient Batavians were the direct ancestors of the Dutch of his 
age, and established, with ample quotations from. Strabo on the 
Celts, Cccsar on the Gauls, and Tacitus on the Germans, that the 
Baia\’ ians were ruled by their optmates or patricians, while their king 
was a mere dux. a leader with limited powers. The conclusion of 
these learned disseriations w-as that the Estates had been at all times 
in the fullest possession, of .sov'cr'eignty. The value of the arguments 
adduced by Grotius is on. a par witli those he used in justification of 
Dutch national sentiment, a feeling which, as I have mentioned, the 
oligarchs liked to foster among their fellow citizens* Grotius 
expatiated upon the high cultural level achieved by the early, 
Batavians. They were, far more civilised, he said, than their 
Teutonic neighbours, while they had much in common with the 
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Gauis. Of when Groriiis ^vmte. ili^* ca^itern neijiOlxairs of 

the Dutch were the Gcrriiaus of the period inuneciiately i,)ddr-c tlu: 
Thirty Years’ Wai\ the Gauls were represented by tJie French 
of 'Henry 'IT who wijre alreadv^ the Icadin:; nation of Ein’0|;)e. 
Grotius noted that Latin, and Dni(L had many words hi, coninani., 
But iet il: .not be thought that dii:-; ic.senndaaxe indiciried a culiural 
i]ide!;iedn.ess on the part of the Bauwians, On the contrane it was 
the ancestors of the Dutch frdm whom the Romans 'liad learned ! 

M'lrn caseiim nobis, et mare et ventimi quis non ut noslra concedaf ? — Wno 
would deny us our cheeses^ our meres and our winds? ” 

Scientific liisroriogniph}' was indeed in its infanc}". A theory 
had to be proved, AIo need to gather iacls: fantasies prowFied 
respectable arginricnts. Let us think kindly of Hugo Grotius. He 
has been dead for three centuries. In our own time a new lii.siru'io- 
grapliy has obliterated all that lias happened since his days, ilic 
learned French Benedictines of the seventeenth century and I: Art 
de Verifier les Dates, eighteenth-century rationalism, and German 
cxiticism of the nineteenth. With the cultured Teutons of the first 
century a.d, and the barbarous hordes of the southern invader 
Varus, the wheel has come full circle, and iirwmiion. rules on the 
ruins of the seminars of Leipzig and Eerjlm Three centuries ago 
the doctrines of Grotius tvere universally accepted by t!ie Dutdp 
and no one denied the sovereignly of the pro\'in,ciaI States, though 
many disliked it. 

In practice, the recognition of the so\'ercignty of tlie prot^iruual 
States meant the domination of tlie whole repiiblic by the upper 
middle class. The States of Holland were dominated by the urban 
regents. In Zeeland too the towns had all the votes but one. The 
situation was more complicated in some of the other provinces. In 
Gelderland the nobility was powerful, in the States of Friesland tlie 
small landowners were strongly represented. But the rich province 
of Holland provided 58 per cent of the total income of the federal 
treasury; and the power of the purse, strengthened by t he support 
which the urban regents from other parts of the country usually 
gave to the leading oligarchic province, placed Holland in a 
privileged position and enthroned the principle of class dictatorship. 
In the province of Holland this dictatorship of the urban oligarchy 
was a tangible reality. The sovereign provincial States met about 
six times a year. To their meetings at The Hague went delegations 
from the nobility and from each voting town. Whatever number of 
deputies a town chose to send, its delegation liad a single vote, or, 
more accurately, a voice that was regarded as single, ■ For there was 
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no actual couriliiig oi voics. Each ddegatiori in turn expressed its 
opinion* tlic repi-escnladvc of the nobility always speaking nrsl, 
'Ihe chairnian, having listened to all in turn, summed up the sense 
of tlic meeting. Frequeacly, on major issues at any rate, agreement 
was not reached at once. The delegates were usually given a 
binding mandate, and if the)‘ found themselves in a minority, the 
session of the States was suspended, and the deputies took a turn 
home to consult iheir principals Once more they journeyed 
to The Hague, bringing wUk d'lcm perhaps a suggested, compromise, 
and fresh discussions began. The towns, of course, ^vcrc not 
so\crcigii, and it was possible in theor)-' for the so\"ereign provinda! 
States as a whole to impose their will upon the dissentient minority, 
if it ^v'ds sufficiently small. But this was rarely necessary; The 
chairman's skill occasionally made has dipicmatic summing up of 
the debates acccpta.ble to all parties. There was also room for 
bargaining* .Furthermore, the institutional cliaos had a redeeming 
feature: the malter-of-fact common sense of the Dutch. Two 
generations later, that great English expert on Dutch affairs, Sir 
William Temple, remarked: In these Assemblies, though all are 
equal in Coices, and any one hinders a result; yet it seldom happens, 
but that united by a common bond of interest, and having all one 
common End of Publique Good, They come after full Debates to 
easie Resolutions ; yielding to tlie power of Reason where it is clear 
and strong; And supj^ressing all private Passions or Interests so as 
the smaller part seldom contests hard and long, what the greater 
agrees of 

Such, ilien, were the States of Holland, and, mufatis mulandis. the 
States oi,' the oilier provinces. Now, under the stress of war, these 
different provincial States drew togctlier and fojinecl an alliance. 
This was in 1579, when the danger of a total reconquest by the 
armed forces of the king of Spain was serious, and when, local 
sovereignties noUvithstanding, it became indispensable to forge an 
instrument of collective resistance. Tlie provinces that ranged 
themselves round Holiancl, Zeeland and Utrecht, then, the focus of 
resistance, formed au alliance. The famous Union of Utrecht, 
intended for a. particular war-iime situation* was mcreiy a .fighting 
alliance between seven, sovereign states. .But by the time the Dutch 
Republic had become a going concern and signed a truce with the 
enemy, the Union of Utrecht remained tlie only written constitution 
of an absurdly medieval and decentralised federal state. The 
component parts of this stater, “ the Allies as they were in the 

‘ Observatio:ns upon the United Provinces, i6yi. 
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habit of calling themselves, were Gelderland, Holland, Zeeland, 
Utrcchl, rrieslaiiri, Overyse! and Groningen. Let us continue to 
call this federation not by its official name, the United Pro\aiK:es 
of the Nctiicrlauds but by the name of DuicI) Republic ”, vvhicli 
was current usage in the seventeenth and eighteenth ccnuirics. 
We shall avoid confusion not only with the historical Netlierlands, 
which consists of the independent Dutcit Republic and of the 
territories that remained Spanish, but als^; with this Belgian l)aif, 
which in the seventeenth century, and especially in the eiglneeuih, 
was usually called “ the Netherlands 

The most important federal organ of the Republic was an 
assembly called the States General. It was not sovereign, but acted 
on behalf of the seven sovereign provinces, and, to^va^d-s the outside 
world, represented the colIccti\'c so\'ereignty of the Republic. It 
appointed the ambassadors of the Republic, and received the am- 
bassadors of foreign Powers. Their High Mightinesses ” negotiated 
with foreign Powers, and signed treaties, for in its relations with the 
outside world the Generality ” was determined to present a united 
front. The States General administered the Generality Lands ” 
or territories reconquered from the Spaniards after the establish- 
ment of the Union of LJtrecht (Zcclancl-Flaiiders and Dutch Bra- 
bant). The States General had a number of other functions, but, 
in theory at any rate, they exercised them by permission, not by 
right. The coercion of one of the so^^ereign Allies ” was unlawful, 
and a unanimous vote was therefore indispensable. Each province 
was free to send to the States General as m.an\' representatives as it 
wished. Each provincial delegation, however, had only one vote. 
As was the case in the provincial States, common sense and expedi- 
ency usually made it possible to smooth over the absurdities of 
administrative medievalism. Men in the possession of their normal 
faculties could not, after all, expect that the Province of Overysel, 
which contributed 3 per cent of the federal rexenue, sliould in 
practice have as much power as the province of Holland whicli paid 
16 per cent more than all the other provinces coml^ined. As 
nothing could be done without the co-operation of the wcaltliy 
Hollanders, their province usually exercised a de facto hegemony 
in the Republic. If the Generality funds were low, Holland was 
often ready to advance money. On the other hand, the Generality 
sometimes invited Holland to carry out on its behalf a decision taken 
by the States General. There were other factors making for unity 
in the federal chaos. But two major facts must be noted before we, 
proceed with this survey of the Dutch Republic. In the first place, 
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aJlhoiigh the Re\'olt of the Netherlands was reactionary irorri the 
purely political point of view, it was at the same time a social 
revolution which transferred political power to a class whicli. had 
for some time held economic power without its political equivalent. 
By establishing the rule, and indeed the dictatorship, of the upper 
niiddie class, the Revolt of the Netherlands became progressive and 
niodenn It did for the Dutch bourgeoisie more than the civil war 
was able to do for the English iq-pcr middle class in the seventeenth 
century; it accomplished vvhat 1789 and 1815 did for the French. 
Tlie second fact to be observed is that there was no going back upon 
this conquest of power by the upper middle class. Even when the 
party that opposed the supremacy of the States of Holland in the 
Dutch Republic was in power, it governed, as wc shall see, through 
members of the same class whose economic interests and prejudices 
were indistinguishable from those of the Holland regents. The 
difference was superficial. It affected the medieval state policy of 
the regents, not their progressive class policy. From beginning to 
end the Dutch Republic was a Commonwealth of Merchants with a 
medieval constitution, but with class relations such as existed else- 
where in Europe during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
with powerful monarchist instincts that were only half stifled by a 
republican form of government, with an intense and almost pre- 
cocious national consciousness, and also with an inherent tendency 
towards an organisation in which the classes below that which was 
dominant would be able eventually to achieve their share of power. 

To understand what happened in that amazing laboratory of 
social history we call the Dutch Republic we need the higher 
impartiality which is the fruit not of indifference, but of imaginative 
insight. Wc may choose to believe that, in the course of normal social 
evolution, economic and political power tends to be shared by an 
ever-increasing number of members of the social body. But this 
does not imply that we may judge the past by our own progressive 
criteria. Professor Jan Romein, w^ho.sc fascinating history of the 
Low Countries ^ enjoyed a success that went far beyond the circles 
where his Marxist views were acceptable, sinned thx'oiigh lack of 
historical sense when he portrayed the upper middle class in the 
Dutch Republic as wicked oppressors. He overlooked the fact that 
what is wrong to-day may have been right three centuries ago. In 
the Dutch Republic a dictatorship of the proletariat or even a 
democratic regime would have been a catastrophe. Tiie natural 
successor to feudalism was the concentration of power in the hands 
^ De Lage Lamkn hij de 
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of the upper middle class — aiid in most countries monardiisl 
afasoJiitisni \va.s needed as a transition bcnvecii the two, ’’.['he 
Dutch managed to slu-irten the period of transition. Their class 
policy may therefore &e said to ha\‘c been undsuahy ptogressit'c. 
Seen in the light of their =• tini.eSj the Dutch regents wexe socialK' 
as enlightened as Philip II was enlightened from the political point 
of ^dew. 


CHAPTER V 

A MONARCHICAL R EPlfBLIG 

T .H.E deliberate myth-building of the repul)l!c;.iu oligarchs was 
powerless to obliterate from the institutions of the Dutch 
Republic and from the minds of its inhabitants the potent 
relics and strong memories of the monarchical past. Survivals of 
the days of one-man rule made reality more co.mpIex even than the 
brief constitutional sketch I have drawn in the pre\dous pages. 
Side by side with the new-fangled so%'ereignt)" the older brand of 
sovereignty continued to exist. In the early da}\s of fighting 
enthusiasm there was no clash between the but at a later stage 
they W'ere the nuclei round wdiich tW'O antagonistic parties formed 
themselves. Notliingj however, was simple in the medievalist 
Dutch Republics and even this is an over-simplification. Ff.>r ilie 
party that opposed the political dictatorship of the Holland regents 
acted, and governed when it could, through men who came from 
the same social class from wliich the regents of the Slates party were 
drawn. In other words, it approved of their social dictatorship. 

The old sovereignty was represented by the princes of Orange, 
The first of their line to play a part in the history of the Dutdi 
Republic was William of Orange, know-n as William the Silent. 
Born in Germany in 15335 he inherited the principality of Orange, 
in France, and the territories held by the Nassau family in the 
Burgundian lands and in the Lo\v Countries. In 1558 Pliilip II 
appointed him stadfholder of the provinces of ITolhind, Zedand and 
Utrecht. The word stadtholder is a iite.r‘al equivalent oi'thc word. 
“ lieutenant 'y and the stadtholder tvas the locum lenem of the sover- 
eign, Born in the lutheran faith, brought up a catlioUc for reasons 
of expediency, William of Orange not iinnaiurally grew into a 
liberal, a man with a profound religious .laith who %vas indifierent 
to tlie dogmatic and ritualistic disputes that divided the diristains 
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of his day. He was one of the leading noblen-ien of the Low 
Countries, and took part in the agitation against Philip's inodrin“ 
ising reforms. He disac>provcd of efficiency broiight about by 
curtailing the power of the nobility, and of uniformity achieved by 
persecuting the unc'rthodox. In 1567 he resigned Iris offices in the 
Netherlands and threw himself heart and soul into the opposition. 
His birth, his wcaltli, but also his high character and his ability, 
made Iiim leader of the revolt. In *1568 he announced that, as 
independent ruler of the principality of Orange, he was taking up 
arms against Philip of Hapsburg, the king of Spain. To the end 
of his days William looked upon the struggle as a legitimate war 
waged by one sovereign prince against another. 

When in 1572 strategic considerations induced those who were 
determined to continue their resistance against the Spanish troops 
to adopt as their base the provinces of Holland and Zeeland in the 
north-western corner of the country, the States of these provinces 
recognised William of Orange as their stadtholder. The.re was a 
breach of nearly five years, therefore, in the continuity of Wiliiamks 
tenure of the ruler’s lieutenancy. But the breach did not matter: 
were not the provincial States the sole and legitimate sovereigns of 
the provinces? William, of Orange was still stadtholder, lieutenant, 
but of the States, this time, and no longer of the king of Spain. 
Such, no doubt, was the legal position, provided one accepted the 
legal fiction of the sovereignty of the States. Tradition and 
psychological factors, however, inter\='ened and played a decisive 
part. The process was remarkably subtle. To begin with, its 
operation was hardly perceptible in the days of William the Silent 
himself, and it revealed itself in full only under his successors. For 
William and the States were faced with a military threat from 
outside, and with internal treason. William himself fell, in. the 
end, to the bullets of king Philip’s fifth column. The States and the 
stadtholder did not quarrel. Nevertheless, as an institution, the 
stadtholdership, never constitutionally defined or circumscribed, 
gathered round it many of the trappings and some of the aura of 
sovereignty. When, at last, men came to look at it more closely, 
they found that the stadtholder held not only those powers which 
the sovereign, States wished their lieutenant to possess, but also a 
number of those which, in the days of hereditary rulers, were held 
by their lieutenants. The stadtholder in the Republic, like the 
stadtholder of earlier days, selected the officers of each town from 
the list of regents submitted to him. He played, in other words, a 
considerable part in the appointment of the members of the sever- 
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cigr Si;:i.O:r Vvho were his masters^. So it came to be that* exactly a 
century after the States of Holland and of Zeeland made William 
the Silent their siadtlioldeic Sir Wiliiarn Temple could describe lh(* 
position of the stadtRolder in these terms: 'A * . as iJm States- 
General represented the Soveraignty, so did. the Priiice of Or:uigo 
the Dignity of this State, by piibliqiie Guards* and the attendance of 
al! .Military Officers: by the application of all Forreign Ministers, and 
all pretenders at home: by th^ splendour of his Court, and magnifi- 
cence of his ExpeRCCj supported not only by the .Pensi(.ms and 
Rights of his several Charges and Commands, but by a might)' 
Patrimonial Revenue in Lands and Soveraign Principalities and 
I.ordships, as well in France^ Gejmmiy. and BiirguiKh. as in the se\'eral 
parts of the Seventeen Provinces; so as Prince Heruy was used t(j 
answer some that would have flattered him into the designs of a 
more arbitrary power, that he had as much as any wise Prince would 
desire in that State; since he wanted none indeed, besides that of 
Punishing men, and raising Money; whereas he had rather the envy 
of the first should lye upon the Forms of Government : and he knew 
the other could never be supported without the consent of the 
people, to that degree which was necessary for the defence of so small 
a State against so mighty Princes as their Neighbours 

In this strange New Republic where nothing could live that was 
unable to claim precedent and the sanction of tradition, in this 
progressive Commonwealth of Merchaiats constricted b\' a strait: 
waistcoat of spurious-antique sovereignty, a duality arose, one 
among many, A never-ending game of see-sa^v was plax cd between 
the sovereignty of the States — about as genuinely medieval as the 
Castle of Otranto,— and the shame:faced, fractional, sovereignty of 
the princes of Orange. The truth is that neither could do without 
the other. The tragedy is that it took the two of them and the 
common people of Holland m.ore than two centuries to find this out. 
The final discovery came with the loss of sovereignty and indepen- 
dence which was the temporary gift of th.c Frencli revolution and 
Napoleon. Meanwhile, the States party and the orangists f'ought as 
bitter and as epic a struggle as any that ever split an. independent 
country. Grievous, even heinous, mistakes were made b)" both sides. 
Though historians of the Dutch Republic have nearly always been 
supporters of one or the otlier party, the true history of the Republic 
will never be understood till it is realised that, to a large extent, the 
fight lacked reality. Republicanism and semi-xnonarchism were 
accidental. On the one hand, there was an absolute and unbroken 

^ Op, ciL, ch. 11 . 
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continuity in the social structure of the country; the dictatorslilp of 
tlu! Upper middle class was real from the birth of the Republic until 
its death. On the other hand, the Stales and the r)riiiccs: needed 
each other, the. cormlry needed both, and sonfe of the best elements 
In the country %vere more than half aware of the fact. It is true, 
nevertheless, that both parties took a biased view of their own 
historical mission and failed to conceive the possibilif.y of a higher, 
national, synthesis. In other words, human naiuiv l)cing what it is, 
the clash, though unnecessary, was inc\iLa!)ie. 

One of the :factors that strengthened the position of the house of 
Orange \*vas the initial w eakness of the Republic and the unsettled 
frame of mind of its people. It is difficult for human beings to cut 
the link that joins them to their hereditary rulers. Human beings 
are monarchist by nature. Ever since the strougesi: male led the 
ancestral herd, social groups have follow^ed a master. When 
primitive human reason tried to find sanctions for things as they 
were, taboos and beliefs draped a protecting cloak round the 
shoulders of the leader who developed into a sacrosanct collective 
father-figure. It is impossible to understand the history of revolu- 
tions if one loses sight for a single moment of the important part this 
collective father-figure still plays in human psychology. No 
sooner is the sacred figure dethroned than a substitute must be 
found. If the dethroned ruler is executed the search for a substitute 
becomes all the more passionate and urgent: t'cmorse stimulates the 
aching consciousness of a void. 

The tough regents of the early decades of the Hutch Republic 
were not free from atavistic primrpling.s. like ordinary men they 
felt frightened, in tlie dark and looked for a ruler. They turned 
south and they turned west, and begged France and England to let 
ihem have a monardu No doubt they rationalised, as historians 
have done after them, and as human beings do all day long. They 
argued, and William of Orange agreed, that the rebel provinces 
must not o.ffcnd liu: feelings of mighty neighbouring princes. Their 
Wilhelnms anthem, as \ve saw, was a profession of monarchist 
loyalism. They also argued that the support of a strong neighbour 
was indispensable against Spain, then the dominant state in Europe, 
and that the offer of the country's sovereignty was not too high a 
price to pay for powerful protection. One of these attempts to find 
a sovereign, lion-ever, proved that powei'-politics were not the 
prime motive of this search for a ruler. It took the form of an offer 
of the title of count to William of Orange who was not in a position 
to bring resources to the Republic tliat were not already at its 
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dis]x»:-^^al.. Tlie offerj mnde in. 1383, in any case, mnrc iojanai 
than real. Williani. ;sar- to be sovereign in his d<‘aHiigs uith ii:>rcigrf 
powers, blit w’as to recognise and observe the interrnil sox-ereignty of 
each of the provinces* He ^vas to occupy f!ie position ubich, a few* 
years later, became that of the States General. 

Habits were rapidly acquired in those rc\rilutIoiiary days. Tin* 
regents became used to being emancipated. Responsibility mni 
action, provided an eftccti^/e*' antidote to the dependence itpon a 
symbolic progenitor. Gradually the regents realised that they ere 
republicans. By the middle of the seventeenth century members of' 
the States party were familiar with the terminology and the ideals 
of republican Rome, and talked of irccdoiii in t!:je language of the 
French Jacobins of the cighlcenlh century. But the common, people 
never forgot. The)' read neither Livy nor Tacitus, and the para- 
doxes of Grotius were not for them. The)' continued to look upon 
the princes of Orange as the natural Hooge OverheuL tlic “ Paramount 
Authority in the State. It is true, nevertheless, that e\'en the 
people, at any rate in the province of .Holland, learned to dislike 
the idea of personal sovereignty. A proof of tins was given in 1676 
when they supported their regents in .refusing the title of duke 10 
William III. But their obscure and untheoreticai moruirchism was 
not affected by this event. They remained de\^oted lo the stadt- 
holders and to the house of Orange, and the)' never were happy 
when the States party managed to dispense with a '' Paramount 
Authority and to run the country withoi.it appointing a stadt-« 
holder. 

In the days of the first William, as we saw, the regents of Holland 
did not think of opposing the prince of Orange. Not only did he 
become siadtholder of all the provinces, but he was, moreover, 
captain-general and admiral-general, commander-in-chief of the 
federal army and the federal navy. His powers were real and 
extensive. Assisted by a council of state, he conducted all warlike 
operations and foreign negotiations, wliile, on the other fiand, the 
States General had not yet acquired all the powers -which were soon 
to be theirs. When William was murdered by one of the men \vho 
were moved by fanaticism and the hope of Spanish gold, the States 
of Holland appointed his son as their stadtholder. Other provinces 
followed, with the exception of Friesland and Groningen, where a 
brother of William — a direct ancestor of queen Willielmina — ^was 
appointed. The federal offices of William passed to his son Maurice. 
But, while making this inevitable appointment, the States made it 
clear that the succession w^as not automatic and that the stadtholder 
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wi-iii their appcjiiited officer and not their born master, For many 
)"ears c;<;ilaboration benveeu the regents and the young prince 
remained as harnionlous as it had been with his hither. The enemy 
was still at the gates, « 

To be a prince of Orange, however, and to be tlie contented 
servant of a republic of merchants, was a contradiction in terms. 
Sooner or later, and certainly not later than when the safety of the 
slate had been secured, the princes wefe bound to make an attempt 
to soK*e the. contradiction. Only one soiutlon coulcl appeal to them: 
d)'-nasiic aggraiidlseineni:, ii'ad they laken any other course, they 
would not lia\e been worth, their salt, they would not have been the 
great princes they w^ere. It is customary for Dutch historians to 
ignore the fact that the princes of Orange have more than once 
endangered the interests of tlie Republic for the sake of their 
dynastic policy, or to blame the princes for it. It should not be 
impossible to £ipproach the subject in a different spirit. The reader 
of historical writings is sometimes discouraged by the feeling that 
historiography is condemned always to fail into one or other of two 
extremes: if it is successful in divesting itself of the crude colours of 
partisanship, it acquires an effete and spurious objectivity. We 
know, love and distrust the partiality of Tacitus, Macaulay and 
Motley. Nmeteenth-cenlury rationalism presented us with their 
counterpart, tlie man who bciie\’cs that he is impartial Ranke 
proclaimed that the historian must wTite histoiy wie es eigentlich 
gewesen^ so that we may know wh.a.t actually did happen. This, no 
doubt, has been the dream of every historian, as it sliould, indeed, 
be the ideal of historiography. Ranke\s doctrine of objectivity 
irritated nationalists and moralists, which may be a strong argument 
in its favour. Nevertheless, it overlooked the fact that no man can 
present the whole picture, that in selecting the things he deems 
significaiu: he is compelled to make a choice dictated by a personal 
vision from which he can ne^^r escape. Objective historiography, 
if we will but admit the truth, is as subjective as partisan historio- 
graphy — the diflerence lies in the shamefaced character of its 
subjectivity. It is geueraiJy accepted by ail those tvho do not hold 
an historian to be a mere paigeographer or a collector of archive- 
transcripts ihat tlie historian is entitled not only to luive opinions of 
, his own, but even to let them permeate and shape his interpretation 
of the past. Tlie secret of the success of Croce's doctrines is that, 
when lie called all history contemporary history, horn of the pre- 
occupations and interests of the present day, lie provided subjective 
historiography with most valuable credentials. His pragmatist 
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doctrine has wisdom, and -nodesty. But should we leave it at that? 
Is it enoLiyli to say that, since it is impossible fcr men to narrate and 
describe the past as it really was* they are justified in currying all 
their pr-dudicc^ int# the portion of the past which they l;r\ to 
resurrect? Ts iherc not a more conirnendable approach* a fim'w 
partiality, a i^ardsanship which seeks its inspiration in a doctrine 
that no doubt remains human and therefore la]lible*but en.dea\'ours, 
at any niie* to be as cathoiicf as tdl-cmbracing as possible? 

Let us imagine an historian who is profound!}* av.arc of the 
weakness of mankind* of its liability to error, of the fact that so niaji}' 
of its actions are determined by fiitile or hidden factors. Let us 
su]}pose this historian to be deeply impressed by the folly of his 
feiiow. human beings — as he must be if he can use his eyes. Yet* 
as lie diagnoses increasingly folly and weakness, he ^^ ili discover 
that there is less deceit, ill-will and wickedness than he expected to 
find. Nature never made an unkind creature 'b said Laurence 
Sterne in. one of his letters. Dutch history is full of errors and 
misundei'standing, but it is a story without a villain. It cannot be 
sheer accident that finally brought together the upper-middle-class 
dictators of the Republic and the ambitious dynasts of the house of 
Orange, and made them collaborate in the early nineteenth century 
in laying the constitutional foundation of that genuine democracy 
in which all oppositions will eventually become fused. The 
regents did ^vhat they had to do, the princes did ^vhat they had to do. 
They were instruments of a power greater tlian men, of a power that 
was blind, perhaps, but yet, it would seem, not ^vithout a purposc- 
Seen in the perspective of history the forces that moulded the fate of 
the Dutch people become human, we can, understand them and 
appraise them justly. None need be white-washed, none need be 
condemned.^ 

Pride of nobility had its own ethics. Towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century the prince of Conde allied himself to Spain, the 
enemy of his kinsiruin the king of France. Later. Conde returned to 
France and resumed his position as a Prince of the Blood. Had a 
commoner adopted this standard of behaviour* he ^vould have been 
a traitor. We must understand, whether regretfully or not, the 
dynastic preoccupation of the princes of Orange. We ^ must 
appreciate why it was that Frederic FIcnry tried to support the 

^ Robert Fruin, the greatest of Dutch historians, wroie in 1858: “ It is about time that, 
in judging the past of our Republic, we should lay aside old partisanships and should not 
presuppose that every opinion necessarily implies a judgment for or against the house of 
Orange Verspreide Geschrifien, VII, p. 423. 
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royalist cause during the English civil wai% even though it v/as in 

the interest of the Republic, — as the regents of Holland realised - 

]iot to alienate the English republicans. Many instances of similar 
errors of judgment in the field of international felations will be foand 
in Geyfs Oranje en Siuarly published in 1939. While there is no need 
to condone these errors, it is equally wrong to pass them over in 
silence. 

There was ample justification for^the perpetual endeavour of 
the princes of 0 .i"inge to increase their power within the Republic. 
The constitution of the republic was absurd and cumbersome, and 
anything tliat tended to concentrate power into fetver hands was a 
mo\ e towards efficiency. In 1609. '‘'^'hen the truce was concluded 
with Spain, Henri IV, friend and well-wisher of the Republic, 
expressed tlie view that, for the good of the country, stadtholder 
Maurice should be given larger powers. Many people in the 
Republic agreed with tlic ting of France. There was, for instance, 
no provision in the constitution for arbitration between the sovereign 
provinces in the event of a dispute between them. It w’-ould obvi- 
ously have been desirable for Maurice to be given the necessary 
authority, even if it meant sharing this po^ver with a council. But 
it is a paradox of I)ut('h history that at times ^vhcn the princes of 
Orange were strong enough to put an end to some of the worse 
\ ic-es of tlie oligai'chic system, they made no attempt to do so. No 
one was ever stronger in the Republic than William HI. Yet he 
did not lift a finger to bring order into the house of which he had 
become the master. His class outlook, as wc shall see, was the same 
as that of the merchant-jjriiiccs. As long as they left him free to 
carry out his otvii foreign and military policy, he wa.s fully prepared 
to let them has'e Iheir own way in most other directions. 


CHAPTER VI 

DEMOCRACY AND CALVINISM 

S IR WILLIAM TEMPLE did not look upon the reformation 
as a primary cause of the revolt of the Netherlands. '' Re- 
ligion ’^vithout mixtures of Ambition and interest he wrote, 
'' works no such \doleo.i effects: and produces rather the Examples of 
constant Sufferings, than of desperate Actions In eliminating 
the change of religion as an essential factor in the origin of the revolt 
I have followed his example. Even without the advent of 
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p rotes tantisrn the Netherlands would have revolted. But it is by- 
no means certain that the revolt would have achieved the partial 
success which, led to ihc establishment of the Diitcb Republic and 
the birth of the Batch nation, if Calvinism had not sLepped in and 
pia.yed a leading part in the conduct of the revolt. The year .157a 
and the years that followed display some of the characteristics wc 
nowadays a>:^nciavr with fascism. ElectriSed by the disco\'ery oi'a 
new faith, energetic and eiiterprising. the calvinisls,. thougl'i they 
were a very small minority, thre^v ihemselves into tlie fight -with an. 
equal disregard, of their own safety and of the rights csf others. Tliey 
knew of no compromise. They took cities by force, dismissed iiic 
catholic administrations and anbointed calvinists in. their olace. 
calvinists, let it be said at once, who us/ually belonged to the ver\" 
same social class as the regents the\' displaced. .All this was accom.- 
panied. by much harshness, violence and cruelty, and some of the 
blackest pages of Dutch history were written in the fifteen-seventies 
by men who were as intolerant as the Spanish inquisitors. Their 
behaviour would have been worse, their elimination of those of the 
old faith more radical, had not prince William of Orange fought for 
toleration and Imniau-. decency with all the strength of his being. 
The result was that when the Dutch .Republic settled down to an 
orderly and legal existence in t.he ‘eighties a rcgi.ine was establislied 
which gave a privileged position to the calvinist religion, the mono- 
poly of public office to its adherents, — and to the majority tliat 
remained faithfai to the church of Rome, the right to exist in modest 
obscurity. 

The ruthless and purposeful efficiency of Calvinism marked the 
Dutch Republic and the Dutch nation with an indelible stamp. It 
is no exaggeration to say that even to-day Dutch Catholicism is what 
it is because of the calvinist tradition of the Dutch. Dutch Catholi- 
cism has an earnestness and a purity which will be looked for in vain 
in the religion of entirely catholic countries. Towards the end of 
the sixteenth century and at the beginning of the seventeenth, the 
effect of Calvinism upon the life of the nation was considerable and 
immediately perceptible. Later on in. the seventeenth century this 
effect became even .more marked. .For it is to Calvinism that is due 
the final cleavage of the Dutch into two antagonistic parties that 
struggled for power till the end of the Republic The old sovereignty 
and the new could not have continued to live harmoniously side by 
side. But the occasion that produced the break exercised a profound 
influence upon their relations. It is conceivable that some social 
disturbance would have provided the pretext for the inevitable 
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rupture, in wiiich case history have been very diftcrent. As 

it was, the spark w’-as lit by calvinist theologians. 

Tiicology, no doubt, has a history of its own. But can it be 
studied in vacuo? Can one ever understand its development or the 
evolution of religious feeling if one ignores the social and political 
biackground? To iinderstaiid Chaucer or Shakespeare wc must 
know the world of Sliakcspcare and the world of Chaucer. Re-* 
ligious history even more than literary history presupposes a know- 
ledge of gcncrad. history. After alL Shakespeare is the world 
reflected in the mind and the sensitiveness of Shakespeare. Shake- 
speare remains Shakespeare, fro nr whatever angle one approaches 
him. But what is Calvinism without the calvinists? While Shake- 
speare is forever Siuikespearc, a calvinist is many things apart from 
being a calvinist. Diiuch calvinists r\'ere, originally at any rate, 
democrats in their blood; tlicy were calvinists because they were 
democrats, and democrats of a particular brand — revolutionary 
democrats. “ The reformation says Robert Fruin, began 
from below ’h It began with manual labourers and simple monks, 
and the middle classes followed. The very essence of Dutch 
Calvinism must be sought in its early social origin. 

The sixteenth century, which saw the reformation and the birth 
of Calvinism, is the most epic centur}'" in the history of western 
civilisation and culture. As it began, the horizon of mankind 
receded into what must have appeared infinity. The world 
revealed itself a vast globe instead of a limited circle. Presently 
the Renaissance, the greatest stimulus ever gi\'-cn to the minds of 
men, reached its peak. It made mankind the centre of human 
preoccupations, and replaced intellectual authority by rational 
investigation. Artistic traditionalism gave way to the study of 
ancient models and of nature. Although this violent break with the 
past aftected the elite in the first place, it also touched plain men and 
allowed a new wind of freedom to ozonise their stagnant atmosphere. 
Authority, tradition, the distrust of nature which had almost 
become second naiure in Europe, all these things were cither shaken 
to the roots or blown away. The cures of Rabelais worked far 
beyond the circles of his patients and of his readers. And while the 
humanists treated the scriptures like other products of human pens, 
the Americas began to send their precious metals to old Europe, 
which ^^■cnt through a process of inflation that had no precedent. 
The knowledge that so much, gold and silver was being thrown into 
circulation was more poieiii in its effect than the actual arrivals of 
bullion. Prices rose, and wages followed, though, as usual, more 
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slowly. Social difierenccs, diEerouccs bct'ween the haves and tlu' 
have-nots, grew sharper. In Fi-ancc, in Germany, and in the lj n\- 
Countries, there was a Hiarhed proletarisation of the lower classes. 
In the trail of these changes came social and social strife. 

These growing socia! discontents might have taken rnan)^ shapes 
in the Low Countries. Ihcrc were strikes, i'hcrc niiglh biuc 
been peasant w^ars and agrarian troubles; ih.crc miglil have been red 
revolution, had a social revolutionary doctrine been ax'ailable. 
.Men went about liic country, preaching that the churdi of Rome 
was a diabolical perversion of true Christianity, and lliat. it Vw'W tlic 
duty of all good Christians to emancipate ihcrnsclvcs from tlic 
church and to go directly to God's word for guidance in Uieii* 
spiritual liR. In the eyes of the people the church sliarcd authority 
with the state. To rise against the church was to rise against the 
established powers. This is why all the re^'o!utioila.r)■ tendencies 
of the age found an outlet in the revolt against the cliurch of Rome. 
The year 1565, a year of unemployment and appalling misery in 
Flandei-s, was follow'ed by the year of iconodasm,. when proletarian, 
crowds burst into the churches and destroyed statues, pictures and 
other treasures of ecclesiastical art. Tliough ca]^■inist preachers 
disapproved, the madness swept noriliward across the Netheriands. 

Wc know- how far from the free imx*stigation. of scripture the 
dogmatism of Calvin tvandered, how little there was in common 
between revolutionary democracy and his theocratic,' sysicin. 
There were periods when freedom had little reason to prefer 
Geneva to Rome. .But one thing could not !,:»e eradicated from the.* 
souls of Dutch calvinists: the fact that their faitli had once been a 
dream of social emancipation. It also left its imprint upon tfic 
reformed church of the Dutch. Dutch ca]viriis,m nes'cr lost, its hold 
upon the proletarian, the labourer, the man of tlic ioiver middle 

class. Over t.hesc people the immstc-r— the pmlikcaih- exercised his 

vast authority, and thi'ough and wdth tiiem he tried to rule trie state. 
Each parish had its church council or consistory composed of lay- 
men under the chairmanship of their minister. A .number of 
churches were joined into a classis or colloquy, and the classes of each 
province formed a synod. All these bodies met frequent!)^ and 
expressed their views upon many matters, Tlicy ollen tried to 
obtain from the civil authorities measures and edicts against 
dissenters and Roman catholics. But they usually found them- 
selves opposed ],)y the urban and jnxn'incial regents who, though. 
membe.rs of the established church, Iiad no share in its democratic 
and revolutionary tradition and did not approve of its intolerance. 
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3^11 blic ordcV; pr'ospcrity-^ and the iiiviolability of th.eir own class 
prixileg'cs were ail tiic fruits which the regents expected from good 
go^’e^nme^^. The same merchant toleration which once turned 
the regents against the Spanish inquisitifui now set them against ibe 
arderii rnnuDjjolisiic zeal of cah inist dcnn'KTacy. 


i:.;n.VPTER vii 

ASPECTS Or DlVfNE FORTK.XOWLEDGE 

I N the middle of the eighteenth century Monsieur de Voltaire 
"vvrote a little story which he called liislGire des Voyages de 
Scannentado krite par liii-meme. It was the tale of a "vanderer who 
\dsited Rome.. France and England in quest of truthj and found 
notlung but foolisl'i quaiTcUing and ugly violence. ‘‘‘* I proceeded 
to Ei'oiland "g sa.)'s Scarmentado* \vhere I hoped to find greater 
quiet among a more phlegmatic people. As I reached The Hague, 
they were cutting oif the head of a venerable old man. It svas tlie 
bald head of the principal minister Barneveldt. the man who, more 
than any other, liad desexwed well of the Republic. Moved by 
pity, I asked what crime he was guilty of, and whether he had 
cominitted treason against the state. He has done '.vorse h was 
the reply of a minister in a black cloak. ‘ He is a man. w.ho believes 
that \vc can. sa\'€ ourselves by good -works just as well as by faith. 
You realise that if such opinions ^vere to become current, no republic 
endure, and tl'iat severe laws are needed to repress these 
disgraceful ]io.r;rors b ,A deep politician of the land said to me tvith, 
a. sigh: CAlas, M'onsieuri These good times will not last forever. 
It is a mere accident that has made our people so zealous. Tlieir 
true temper inclines towards the abominable dogma of tolerance, 
and one day it will come to that. I shudder at the thought! ' 
As for me, while the dire epoch of moderation and indulgence was 
no more tlian on its way. I .hastened to leave a country where 
severity was .softe.n.cd by no gentle trait, and took ship for Spain.” 

Tiic fbrief story told with :sudi philosopliic detaebrneat by the 
great French, ironist gh es us the end, or rather the climax, of a long 
development. ,A.s the young Dutch nation emerged from the 
sixtcentli centiiry, it carried witli it a load of incompatibilities. 
Within a medie\'aiist Cf)nsiituUon existed a monarciiist and centraF 
ising nucleus. Under ilie dictatorship of the upper middle class 
flourislied a \igoroi.is .rc\-oliiUonary democracy, whose energies had 
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been imperfectly caiialised within the calvinist clmrcrL Wise 
merchant toiei'ance uneasily checked the zeal of fanatical iniriistei>.. 
There rnorec\-er. a world of difference hcL\v:::n nierchani 

realism and the milhalcy of professional srTclicr^, It was only hen 
the poss:!'nniy of a truce, if not a peace, with Spain bcg<:ui to be 
discussed, that this last antithesis declared itself It is difficult to 
know ho^v !L.:ng these and other conflicting tendencies iiiichi hiwo 
■|.>';escrvcd an uneasy peace. Nor is it certain that re/onld liax T' 
coalesced and sorted themselves out into t\vo major currents, if no 
occasion for such a grouping had arisen. The occasi^m \va<. a 
violent quarrel betwecri llievT. fgiaiiS, 'which led. to a judicial murder 
and a coup d'Etat. 

In his chronicle of events for tlie )'ear iGio, the conteiri].:){.vravy 
historian \"an Meteren des^oted a curious entr) to the earh; stages 
of these theological disputes. In Ho-iiand, at the of 

Leyden, a di.fferencc arose axnong the professors of theology and the 
ministers, concerning the riglii; meaning of divers poirits of theolog}', 
sucli as predestination, free will, original sin, etc., questions the 
author remarked tvitli more good sense than calvinist zeal, wliicli 
smack of curiosity rather than edification. The principal occasion 
for these disputes tvas given, by Dominus Arniinius, professor of 
Theology a.iid successor of that celebrated and excellent Dominus 
Franciscus Junius. This Arminius tvas the first who, b)- manner of 
disputation, launched these questions among the students. There- 
upon, having found adherents, he presented tliesc poi.nls with, more 
vehemence .in the schools and in the churches, in different ways of' 
speaking and in a sense other than that in which, they were com- 
.monly understood and accepted. Against this, Gomarus, feil()\V“ 
professor of Arminius, made a stand, together with others, hy word 
of mouth in the first instance, in the schools as well as at the meetings. 
And this Dominus Arminius having died last ^vinter, pamphlets 
were written and appeared in print, relating what had passed at the 
meetings, very sharply against each other, to the great scandal of 
many, seeing that the love of God and of the neighbour were being 
forgotten. People hoped that chuixli meetings or synods 
with the necessary authority of the ruling powers, prohibit; all 
manner of speaking and teaching other than iliose expressed and 
used by Holy Scripture ’k 

Voltaire^’s elegant sarcasm succeeds in conveying the impression 
that these theologians' quarrels are unworthy of a wise man's atten- 
tion. Emanuel van Meteren’s awffiwardly composed page is 
impartial less because its author was detached than because both 
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[.)iirties irritated liim. He was born at Antvv^crpj lived in T.ondori._. 
and was a merchant by i:srr;fessi^-=n and a collector of niamiscripts by 
inclination. Chance made him an iiistorian. His brother-in-law. 
the fa.moiis Antwerp geographer Ortelius, advised Iiim to utilise 
t!ie maleriak he had so diligently collected, and to write the story 
ofhis own time. He was a calvinist, but vvlien his Hislorien appeared, 
they .sliocked the Dut.ch ministers by their aloofness and their 
i(dcrance- In his preface he said tliat the study of the Revolt of the 
Netherlands was useful, among other things, because tlio.-e of the 
reformed religion musi see fi'om it how harmful their untiinely and. 
irnraoderatc zeal has often been to themselves, and how great a 
confusion has often resulted from it in a number of provinces ’L 
He was seventy when he wrote the passage dealing with Arminius 
and Gomariis, comfortably settled in the security of London, 
worshipping in St. Austin Friars, content after a long business life 
that had been enlivened by an intelligent and unusual hobby. He 
('onsidered tliat men should be pleased to take their doctrine from 
the Book without subtilising beyond the powers of their own 
understanding. Dominus Arminius. he sighed, w^as very vocal and 
more than a little odd, 

Wc may be sure nevertheless that, had Van Metercn lived at 
home, he would ha\"e joined one of the conteiiding parties. He 
would have understood, by then, that the problems which agitated 
his fellow-calvinists were more than the vain sulDtilisations of 
idle divines. They were the frantic endeavour of honest men to 
encompass divine mysteries witliin the narrow limits of human 
reason. As recently as 1870 the ancient church of Rome solemnly 
declared that there could be no conflict between faith and human 
reason. Can we be surprised tliat two and a half centuries earlier 
the adlicrents of a very young church, ivith only a few human 
generations behind them, should have been lured into the same 
error of certitude? What divided the calvinist church in the early 
generations of the Dutch Republic \vas the perennial incompati- 
bility of order and freedom, of determinism and the spirit of adven- 
ture, — a dispute tliat will continue so long as men arc allowed to 
think for themselves and construct hypotheses based on tlieir own 
preferences. Nor could. \^aii Mctcren see from his comfortable 
retreat how natural it was that the calvinist church should be torn 
between its humanist antecedents of toleration and broadminded- 
ness, and its pathetic desire to be as respectable as the church of 
Rome. 

As we have seen, Dutch Calvinism never lost the imprint of its 
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c^anrler-reKiriTia diio . 
defined and precise. The fotKlcst wish of even- protests nt ininisuu- 
was to possess the self-assurance of a Roman, Thi.s is ’ivhy die 
emancipators of the human mind began to define their docu'bnr. 
with mare se\'crity and absoluteness than .Ro.rne had c’cci' done. It 
became easier for a ca]\inist to be a heretic than a catho ic. 
'VVliile cal^^ini■sm sought to formulate its views on grace and pre- 
destination xvith geometrical precision, .Rome continued to iea^'e to 
its adherents a considerable degree of latitude in these matte^rs, 
Jesuits and dominicans stood poles apart, but both remained within, 
catholic orthodoxy. Rome did no ‘more than ad\ise them not to 
be too vocal. Meamvhile the laborious endeavour to dignily 
Dutch Calvinism by giving it fixity and autho.rit\'' never killed ilie 
spirit of humanis,m and of Erasmus wliich had presided over t he 
early movement of spiritual emancipation tliat: led awa.y iVom 
Rome. Long before the end of the sixtcentli centio'y a reaction, 
against dogmatism set in, at least among calvinist intciletauals. 

Calvinism had swept a^vay the intermedianes between God and 
man. Once upon a time it had looked upon t,his purge as tlie very* 
essence of its task. The saints, ritual, and iradi don had b(ten 
dispensed with. Man stood face to face with his Maker. But tlien 
the calvinist divines began to erect a ne%v barrier of.' dogma to take 
the p'iace of the old intermediaries, and the relatio.n between CjocI 
and humanity was subject once more to definition and circiimscrij)- 
tion. No greater difiiculty could face them while they were framing 
their doctrines than the inherent inccunpatil^ility beiween God's 
prescience and His love. Both must be unlimited, sinc.r^ God is 
absolute. Eternal punisliment and liell-firc were clear to die early 
reformers, who abolished purgatory together w-ith the indulgimces 
that hastened the pace of its cleansing operations. But. there was, 
after all, biblical authority for the statement that God is ]f;.n’e, and 
it could not be denied that whenever God created a human being 
He must have known at the time that, in some instances at any rate, 
the creature’s behaviour would eventually land it in IielL It 
requires great powers of reasoning to reconcile this foreknowledge 
of the creature’s doom with Absolute Love. Even the argument that 
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ill TTis oniuipotc'ice God purposely reli;aincd iuterfcrlisg 'svitli 
iiic i‘re<iVu::'eA of the hicuhies with which He had endowed ip so 
that damnation, was wen'ked out \vitln.?ut His active participation, 
did not dispose of the a^vlo.vard fact of divine prescience. 

These and similar preoccupations were older than christianitVo 
Am-sng the Greeks, those w'ho hciicN-cd in iaxc, those who adopred 
the metapliysics of ihe stoics, limited or annulied the freedom of 
men; ihe gods of the epicureans, on vliC other hand, showed no 
concern for the fa.te of men. The iincrcsting Jewish sect of the 
sadducees fiho rejected detcrniinism. Christian theorists were 
obsessed by the problem and could not leave it alone. St. Augustine 
presented tlie church with the ingenious verbal solution called 
“ preterition 'A* some people %vere elected by God' sirresisiihA..- 
grace — the others were not damned of set purpose: they were 
me7:ely passed by. This euphemism satisfied the penitent-Saintd' 
and, sornehowj escaped condemnation by the church. St. Augus- 
tine always managed to steer clear of heresy by never stating a 
doctrine except in refutation of what was recognised to be a heresy. 
One day, as the saint tells us himself, he saw in a vision a child that 
was trying to empty the ocean by means of a small bucket. He 
realised that this was the. image of his endeavours to comprehend 
G(xl. He came very near wisdom on the day he wrote this story, 
hux not near enough to put the lesson into practice. 

John Milton explained predestination in a way that strikes one 
as somewhat disrespectful to the Supreme Logician. One might 
call it the doctrine of dimmed foreknowledge; 

if Iforehuzi). 

Forebiowledge had no influence, on their fault. 

Which had no less provd certain imforeknoitm. 

So without least impulse of shadow of Fate^ 

Or aught by me mmutabUe foreseen, 

They trespass^ Authors to !heui<eJvcs in all, . . . 


It is all very difficult, and within orthodoxy the only safe solution is 
the silence so judiciously imposed by Rome. As we shall see, it was 
also the solution fiwoured by the regents of the Dutch Republic. 
Outside orthodoxy, of course, the choices are many. There was, 
for instance, Melanclithon's synergism, the collaboration of divine 

^ xVigiistine was obsessed by his own sinful past. His theoiogy was highly subjective. 
Human nature is corrupt because Augustlne\s natiu'e was corrupt. Cp L. Duchesne, 
Histoire Ancienne de FEgiLse, Til. pp. 
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grace and haroarL fi'ccdom. which sii!! fails to dispose of the rnarter 
ofloreknowlcciae. I ased to kno^v a quiet linassuming member of a 
catholic leadTng order, a young with uhom I some- 

times conversed about religion, Yve were talking one day about the 
passage in Luke (III, 17), in which the clianthat remains after the 
winnowing is consigned by John the Bapnst to the unciuenchablr 
lire: ttuoI acSiqeco. — ^^bkor^Ssajroj he said, w-ih ,■;! 

quizzical smile- Cornburet igni i}ie:\liriguihi‘L Do you think that a 
good translation? Ji should be ' the fire that does not consume b 
But does it matter? 'Who tells us that those wliO ha\'e been con- 
signed to it inu^t stay there fore\'er? Listend- -and he lowered liis 

voice to a whisper — “ FII tell you what I think. One day, after 
ihons of bliss, God’s Saints, who will have groivn in beauty and 
understanding through tlte enjoyment of the Beatific Visiern, \viri 
kneel before Him. And then, in iinisonJ they will beg Him to 
release the damned from the abyss of pain. Petite et aedpieds, . . . 
pulsate el aperietur vobis! The God of Alercy will be unable to resist 
the unanimous prayer of His Saints 1 ” There was a silence. Then, 
he sighed. I cannot help it. I find it im»;osslb!e to love the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus and to believe in eternal damnation ! ''' 

It is always dangerous to drag Dhine Love into these matters. 
One risks filling from the heights of tlicology into the vagaries of' 
mysticism,. Yet there was once a theologian, a grand quarrcller 
before the face of the Eternal, ivhom nobody as yet has called ri 
mystic, the great medieval thinker Johannes Scotus Erigena, wh(.>, 
in his two treatises De Divma Praedesilnalione and De Dizdsione 
Naturae^ taught the doctrine of the eventual return to God He 
adduced rational arguments in support of the conclusions my friend 
drew from meditations upon the Sacred Heail of Jesus. It would 
seem, in any case, that the doctrine of the empty hell need derive 
neither from tlieologv' nor from mysticism. The distinguished 
psychologist Van Bieniiet was asked one day: “ How is it possible 
that you, who measure human passions in your laboratory and 
know how little wt. are responsible for our aciions, can. be a practis- 
ing catholic? How' can you believe in hell ? Why slioiildnT I 
believe in hell, if the church tells me that it exists ? was his reply. 

But I need not believe that anyone will ever get there.^^ 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THEOLOGIANS’ QUARRELS 

I N their desire to codify the doctrines of their church the Dutch 
calvinist divines embraced the most thorough and the most 
sombre doctrines of prcdcsii:].at:o;^, which left divine omnipo- 
tence intact; whatever rnighi have to be sacrificed for its sake. Now 
the remarkable thing is that those who obeyed the call of humanism 
and kindness lacked the courage to follow the logic of their instinct. 
They, too, proclaimed tlieir belief in predestination, but they tried to 
whittle down the dread dogma by minor reservations. The result 
is that, in their attitude towards divine foreknowledge, the distinc- 
tion between the tw^o warring sects of theoiogians was infinitesimal, 
and that, viewed sa-3crficially, their fight looks like a petty quarrel 
between Big-Endians and Small-Endians. In trutli, however, the 
distinction belongs to the realm of psychology rather than of logic or 
theology. These minor reservations to the doctrine of absolute 
predestination -sverc mainly symbolic. They were a gesture, a 
proclamation of nonconformity. Wc shall find that the heterodox 
were mostly kind and decent people who placed Christian, charity 
before the institutional respectability of Calvinism. They hated the 
regimentation of the mind, they would have liked to leave certain 
matters to the free choice of the faithful. They may not have known 
themselves that they stood for something greater than the differ- 
ence of a few epithets. But the proof that they did, nevertheless, 
is given by the fact that the quarrels of the schools reverfjerated 
through the length and breadth of the nation, and led to its 
division into two parties that were poles apart in their outlook 
upon life. 

Van Meteren may not have been literally right when he placed 
the beginning of the whole story in the universit)' of Leyden. But 
he was right in substance. That ancient seat of learning was then 
in its very early youth. It was inaugurated in 1575, the year after 
the famous siege of 'Leyden. One of the early luminaries of the new 
university was Rudolph Snellius, a scholar who had all the curiosi- 
ties and all the versatility of the humanists. A liebraist and a 
mathematician, he was also a keen philosopher. Wfiile studying at 
Marburg in the fifteen-sixties, he fell under the spell of the doctrines 
of Ramus. Pierre de la Rainee — Petrus Ramus to his humanist 
colleagues — -professor of philosophy at the College dc France, was 

D.N. — 2 ^ 
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the author of a doctrine upon which orthodox phiiO'^oohci^ irovMied 
as nuicli as they did upon diat of Descartes in the following century, 
or do unon those of the pragmatists of our own da)e He began Ins 
learned career in i533A?y defending the startling thesis '' that e\ er\'» 
thing in Aristotle is false Needless to sa^'j a man of such audac^it)- 
was bound to beconie a protestant. He was murdered during So 
BarlhoiometHs Night in 1572. Ramus used to tell his ^tVidc:u,.s not 
to worry about the rules of logic, but to obscr’';e Caccro while in tlu' 
act of reasoning. Ke w-as right: the logic of Arist(}llc holds good 
only where Greek grammar its exacting rules. Ramus ti'ied 

to liberate his studenis from verbalism and to make them aware of 
the actual processes of human thought. He tried to humanise ilic 
study of logic. \v’hau-\-c:' may have been the value of his revolu- 
tionary teaching, Ramus made men think new and '.a'igina.l iliougias. 
and probe for themselves many things that had been iaken .f.>r 
gi'anted before. 

In one respect the ramist Snciiius differed from hFs feil.o\\’- 
humanists. They w^ere doughty^' fighters, ^\■hi.7:^c cornbati\’cness 
found a lasting monument in \'on Hutterfs Episkilae Ohscurortim 
Virorum. But Snellius was a man of peace. Had he been able to 
read into the fiiturej he might not have taken under his ^ving a young- 
man called Hermans., who was born in Snellius’s home town Oude- 
water in the province of Holland. Hermans, tlie son of a. poor 
widowg impressed Snellius by his gifts, and the older man made 
himself responsible for his education. In j 575 young Hcrnnms went 
to Leyden, and latinised his name into Anniniiis. He read tlicok.jgy 
for six years, and his protector naturally introduced him to the 
philosophy of Ramus, To finish his education Armiihus went to 
Geneva, the holy city of Calvinism. Tliere he lectured on ramism. 
The brethren in Holland., w'ho hoped that he would one day be an 
ornament of the ministry, heard rumours from Switzerland and were 
afraid. But Arminius sent them a coilcci,ii)n of glo^ring lestimoniais 
written by professors at Geneva, and the storm subsided, till shorth" 
afterwards worse intelligence reached the ears of the Diitdi calvin- 
ists. Arminius had gone to Italy and wns sitting a t the Rci. of papist 
theologians at Padua and even in Rome. He was called home, 
where he found no difficulty in establishing his good faith and, more 
important, his orthodoxy, wliereupon he was made a minister in 
Amsterdam. There his charity, his learning, liis organising ability, 
were valued, and he showed great courage in the perfbrniaiice of his 
duties during an epidemic of plague. 

A man of Arminius's distinction could not hope to be left outside 
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I lit' (juarreL that agitated his contemporaries. He M’as a gen tle 
soiiL and shrank from disputes almost as much as his master Sneilius.. 
ITjI: what he held to be the truth ’a'a.s dearer to him even than peace. 
He was incapable of disguising his liberal inclinations. The gemler 
doctrines permeated his sermons. In his private correspondence 
with men oi icarning and piety, he admitted that he had to part 
company with Calvin upon certain points of doctrine. These 
admissions remained no secret. Thfe orthodox challenged him to 
come out into the open and to condemn some of the more obnoxious 
at tempts to add a loucli of kindness to the image of Jehovah. TiiL- 
his conscience frrbad, and he frit constrained to confess in public 
that he was inclined to favour a certain elasticity of doctrine. 
..kliliC'Ugi- this was taken ill by the orthodox, Leyden was sufficiently 
bi’oad-rnincicd to offer him the cliair of theology that became vacant 
in 1602. The adminislraiion of the university was in the hands of 
*' curators ’’ who belonged to the regent class and who had no sym-* 
pathy with calvinist intolerance. Thej' knew of the high character 
and the sound scholarship of Arminius, and his slight deviation from 
orihodoxy left them cold. Now there were two chairs of theology at 
Leyden, and Arniiniiishs opposite number was professor Gomarus, a 
Fleming from Bruges, and a fiery extremist like most of his fellow- 
exiles. This rugged and intolerant divine protested against the new 
appointment. A public debate was held between the two pro- 
fessors, but Gomarus’s dialectics were unable to extract from his 
opponent a single statement that could be branded as unorthodox. 
He was compelled to waive his objections. 

There was no peace, however, for the school of divinity of the 
u:ni\’-ersity of Leyden. The two professors lectured, but as much at 
one another as to their students. The students tot>k sides, and so 
did tlie Faithful ihrotighout the country, An eternal and divine 
decree ' b said Gomarus, has established which men were to be 
saved, and which were to be damned. As a result of this decree 
some were drawn towards faith and a godfearing life, and, being 
drawn, they were preserved fiann falling back. Ail the others 
G<:)d leaves to tlie common corruption, of human nature and to their 
own misdeeds 'b Here was clKine j^rescience of the damnation of 
sornc-'-or many, and the undiluted doctrine of predestination 
iiccording to Galvin. Let it not be thought that Arminius rejected 
prescience — ho\v could he, without limiting divine omniscience?— 
03 ” predestinatioii. But, obcdienl to his humanistic instincts, he 
endea\‘oured to tone dcnv'ii the moi'c forbidding aspects of predes- 
tination. God "b he taught, has of all eternity established this 
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distinction am.ong ilillcn humanity, that those who : cn-noire their 
sins and place tlioir trust in Christ are granted forgiveness of their 
sins and life eternal; tho:^e; however, who reniain imp^"nitent are to 
be puiiishecL hh/rovo'-?", it is agreeable to God that all men should 
become comerted, and that, having achie\'cd the knowledge of 
truth, they 'diould keep to it. Bui he comr-ds no onef^ Armin» 
ius went forthcr. “ Gomarus ’g fh^ attributes to God tlie 

causes of sin, and, by his greai hisistence upon necessity, hardens tlic 
hearts of menf^ To which Goniaras replied: ‘‘The doctrines of 
Arminius make men more arrogant than do tliose of the papists.. 
They c:m;a::i bear to give to God the sole credit for that w!uc.h 
matters most, a righteous disposition of spirit ”d 

A diiicrence arose about what one might call the niincsr holy 
IBooks of the calvinist church, and the attitude adopted by llie two 
parties to this dispute illustrates their respective mentalities. Apai t 
from the bible, the doctrines of the Dutch calvinist church were 
contained in the Heidelberg Catechism and in the Corifession oi’ the 
reformed churches composed in the early years of the rcligii.^us 
troubles in the Low Countries. The gomarists declared that the 
doctrine proclaimed by their oppc.)nents deviated from tlKtse 
expressed in these two venerable documents. 'Ihe arrninians 
replied that the basic doctrines of these two books were e(}uaily 
compatible with their own views and with those of the goinarists. 
They added, .however, that to remove ambiguities the text of these 
books should be revised. But a x'evision inspired by a desire to per- 
mit of a certain la,titiide of doctrine within the calvinist church 
seemed a blasphemous undertaking to the rigid gomarist.s. Thev' 
said that complete uniformity was essential, and that no one sliould 
be admitted into the church who could not subscribe to every single 
word of the two texts as they stood. 

Surely, was the retort of the arrninians, no man can be denied 
the right to entertain doubts about tlie value of human writings, 
especially of writings composed in. a hasty attempt to cope wiiii the 
early requirements of the reformation. Was not tlie bil)lc the 
repository of all religious truth? Formulas quali.fying the contents 
of the bible ought to he as brief and as general as possible. ‘‘ These 

^ See Wagenaar^s Vaderlandsche Histone, Vol. X, passim. See also the folioNving pamph- 
lets: 'fwee Dispiitatien van de Goddefikke Predesiinatie, which gh'cs a summary of the public 
debate between Arminius and Chmiarus, and v.-as issued in iGcjp by universiu^ ol,' 
Leyden (K ih37). An excellent illustration of the arminian argunient, and in particular 
of the conientioii that ariruniaiiisiu is in no way unorthodox, will he found in K 1642 of 
1609, For a gomarist refutation of the views expressed in this pamphlet see K 1644 oi' 
the same year. See also the arminian ti'act K 1 760 of 1 610. 
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arc hvinii^lc sentiments!’’ exclaimed the gomarists. True be» 
Ihn'ei's. ih(zy said, \vcrc ihreatened by so maiiy and set 

niany pitfalls that* for Uieir proteclion.^tliey must be provided 
by the church ^vith. audmritath-c pronouncements on matters 
of doctrine. 

These disputes alarmed the States of Holland. They ordered 
tru" thecdogiaiKS to ke(:p the peace., and gii\e them, the somewhat 
^fbvious instruction to refrain from teaching any docirinc that was 
not in accordance with the biblc, the catechism and the confession,, 
As botlt p::riie.s w^ere convinced that tlieir own. views ails^vered to 
this description; the order had no effect. The cleavage continued 
and deepened: the large majority of the ministers sided with 
Gomarus. while Arminius had relatively few supporters among 
them. Most regents agreed wdth his view's^ though as a rule they 
sltowed little inclination to become involved in the dispute. It 
is said that lltcy found his doctrines easier to understand. One 
aspect; .however; of Anninias’s teachings wvas more ii.kcly to 
bring his regent supporters out into the open. H.'e proclaimed the 
right of all public authorities to arbitrate in ecclesiastical matters; 
while the gomarists looked upon the church as the sole judge 
of doctrine.-^ 

Arminius died broken-hearted in 1609. It was not by his own 
c-hoice that he had become a party in a dispute; and still less the 
centre of a nation-wide controversy. But. while a lover of peace 
like h.is patron Snellius. he was not timorous. Snellius, indeed, 
never uttered a word in support of the liberal campaign of his 
disciple. It should be borne in mind; however; that the ramist 
Snellius was almost as far from the faith of Arminius as he was from 
ihat of Gomarus. A man who rejected the authority of Aristotle 
must have been capable of many other audacities of private thought. 
As for Arminius, his disappearance made little difference. He was 
never a leader, and the dispute, which %vould have arisen without 
him, Wci% carried on without him. Every calvinist was an indefatig- 
able reader of the bible and of the many pamphlets that poured 
from tlie presses. Not one of them failed to take sides. Each 
parish made up its little coiiccii\*e mind — usually in favour of the 
gomarists, and refused 10 listen to ministers w-ho belonged to the 
other side. In 1610 the arminians addressed an appeal to the States 
of Holland, a remonstrance ”3 in which they denied any intention 
of promoting a change in the country’s religion; or of stirring up 

^ The arguments in favour of the supremacy of the States in ecdesiastical matters arc 
set out in an anonymous statement of 1612 (K 2013). 
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cii'^cord in the ..■ioc-'c];. iniv t^v? di, a. con>iidi-o‘0(l 

stateincnl «)f their dorti’Iiia! 'llu: a 

“ counter-rcinonstraiu;f Both documents gained wklr pubiiciiy, 
and henceforth the amininn- wen- known as '' .’en-onsira;;; . ihr 
gomarists as '' connter-remonsirants ‘'a 

The mviden; reader of these stalenicjib is nmre iniure^n'd !)y 
v\ hal they have in common than l./y ilu-ir clifo? r::--;-. It is iriie that, 
at first sight, the doctrines of the couiiter-remonstrains orlered no 
inducement whatever to a Christian, and virtuous iifo. sirice ilmy 
emphasised that man plays no part in his own. saK ation. Bui., 

■\vc shall sec, even this dilfoTcnce was in feet ca • iccilcd by a qualiiying 
clause added to the c(A:nicr-rcrno!i>trance. Both parties agreed 
that mankind was corrupt and deserved damnation in et'cryone of 
its members. They also agreed that those ^v]■i^)r^L God did m'^t ]>ass 
by and leave to their fete wove made worthy of this fin-cured ti’cat-* 
ment only by the grace God, which took the form of the gifi of 
the Christian, i.e. the protestant, faith. And* .h.cre came the one 
material difference. Tlie CAOu-in:cr-renioasi:ran.ts held that, once the 
divine accident of cleclionhad operated, the sal\-ati.on of the benefici- 
ary was necessary and automatic. '*'■* Blow could it be ‘'h tliey asked, 
that while the Almighty 'ck.;es everything that is needed fi:>r a 
purpose to be achieved, this puiT}ose siioidd ne\-erthe!ess iH:>t be 
achieved? The remonstrants, on the otlier hand, said that tl'ie 
result of election was not inc-vitablo salvation, bur tlie ciiancc ui" 
achieving it. The elected person could still fail {roir. grace if his 
actions were evil. — Grace is salvation, said the gomarisis, — Gnice is 
the indispensable prerecjuisite for salvation, the necessary insiru- 
ment of salvation, said the arniinians. A man can \\iih.stand grace, 
or he can lose it, they said. Just a little less faiaiisiu. ente rnigln. 
almost say, a litiie less predestination,- -even iiiiyug]) the amomn of 
divine prescience involved remained the same,-- -and ihe Great.osrV 
prescience is in practice synonymous with ])reck>diiation.. Tci lact, 
however, there is a world of difference between the tw'o coiicepi ions, 
A fragment of human freedom and dignity was prcserv'(;d !.)y tlu' 
remonstrants. They were the true children of humarusin. WTicrt: 
behaviour had no significance from the point of view' of a mands 
eternal salvation, strange deviations like those of the ancient manich- 
eans or of the medieval albigcnsians might easily ha\'e developed. 
But the counter-remonstrants added to their p.ro.fcssioii oi' faith ihc 
interesting rider that, although conduct did not afieci election, a 
virtuous life was essential as a lasting expression oi' gj'aiitude I'oj" 
God's gift. Thereby decency was saved, as well as the right of 
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minister and ‘n-edirr-e to interfere witli the private life of every one 
of the elect J- 

I'he diiiei-e::i.ce between the t^vo warring conceptions is IlJuitrated 
in the letters of a remonstrant ministeiv Dominiciis Saprna,. They 
aliosv a giirnpse inio the mentality of the men of that age^ and 
hliow the delight; !a’ken in theological disputes by laymen, as well as 
by clerics. It 'ua? in 162 n some vears after tlie events I Ija^■e 
just describeci, Sapma, "whose sect was at that time proscribed, had 
been arrested as a rebel by the countcr^venwoislrant of 

Anisterdam. They kept him in close and harsh confinement. 
c{iiestioned him sc^xtcIv' and threatened him with torture. On one 
occasion he was interrogated by an alderman- — schepene — and two 
police officers. It is remarkable to sec, from Sapimfs unvarnished 
account, how, in the course of Ihls interrogation, both parties forgot 
their respective positions. Instead of treating Sapnia as a mis- 
creant and a law breaker, the officials, began to argue with. him. 

they asked, could a Christian hold views which were so 
disrcspecifui towards di\dne omnipotence? The alderman said 
that he wanted to ask Saprna a question which he had already put 
to one of the leading remonstrants. I wondered wrote Saprna 
to his correspondent, what kind of question this was going to be. 
Mr. .Alderman put the question in this shape: ' If God wished to 
save a man, say a papist, or a jew, or maybe a Turk, plunged in 
total blindness — lot us suppose He wished to deliver him from, this 
blindness, by bringing him hrst to a general knowledge of the 
gospel, and then gra,dx.ially further on, step by step, till he reached 
a complete apr>stOiic knowledge, faith and life — could this man 
resist?' I rejriied: ''I understand, yes, most certainly b There- 
iip(.)n Mr. Alderman said: ' Them this man must be mightier than 
God ? ’ I answered: Tiiis does not follow, mijnlieer, but it would 
folIo\v, if God, without the inter\T:ntion of man's Will to obedience, 
wished to compel a man by force to such a tiling. If that is how 
mijnlieer understands it, then I gladly acknowledge that man 
(.'.annot resist the will of God in such circumstances. However, I 
must deny niost particularly that the Lord wishes, — as we know 

^ This comparisorjL hietwcen rernonsiraiit aad couuier-remoiistrant doctrines is based 
upon the following pamphlets.: K 1730, i7bG, 17B1, and 1794? 01 the year i6io ; 

K 1 94S of 1 6 1 2 ; K 207 1 of 1613 and K 2 \ 29 of i G14. See particularly a later pamphlet 
of 1628, by J. Uinenbogaer: (in MuUers c-ataloguc 2247 ier, not in Knuttel), entitled 
Redenm waerorn me?! m goede Crmscieiiiie mettm dsederlandschen Contraremoiistranten gheen gees- 
ielijeke Gemcenschap . . . pleghcn e?i mock, as %veli as another arminian booklet Antwoorde 
op eenige Vraghen iie?igaende verscheyden LensUicken (1632, no place of issue, 84 pages, Muller’s 
catalogue 2497). 
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from the Gospel to produce faith and the conver:sion of man in such 
a ' Weii I ihcn said Mr, Aldormain ' has man then j^ol the 

free will to bGico’e ;,;.nd to convert himMdf iflii' wishes ? ' 1. replied: 
^ Certaiiny not, hi:; to prevent his belief and his coin -ersiou --this is 
the purp(:)se for which he has a free wall. Ttiis results from the fact 
that, if man is to believe, there rnosr be two wills. God must be 
wining to grant the foifrn anci man must be niliing to bclle\ e. Biu 
for unbelief the will, or rather the unwiilingriess, of man is sufficient h 
^ There again I said Mr. Alderman, 'I cannot iiiiderstaad, unless 
indeed man is mightier than God h I said: ' I hope tliat perhaps I 
can make this clearer to mijnlieer and I asked him.: ^ Does mijnheer 
not think that many things, in this s\-orld, sue.;!, as adultery, murder 
and manslaughter, take place against God's will, or does niijnheer 
understand that all that takes place in the world happens tlirougli 
God’s will?' At this point it seemed to me that Mr. Alderman, 
noticing what I "was driving at, was a little slower with his reply. 
The officer took up the debate, saying: WIio would be so godless as 
to say such a thing? That wffiich God forbids it is His will that man 
shall not do, as for instance when Herod caused the little children 
of Bethlehem to be murdered I ' 'Weil I w^as my r(‘]dy, * I now 
confront the opinion of Mr. Alderman with that of Mr. Officer in 
this way: It was not God's will that Herod or anyone else in the 
world should murder the little children of Bethlehem, and yet, 
against the will of God, as Mr. Officer aclrniUed, Herod did kill 
them. Therefore Mr. Alderman will be bound to conciadc that 
Herod is mightier than God I Whereupon botli gentlemen ex- 
claimed: ^ This does not follow: God merely allowed it!' I 
ansvvered : Do not the heeren perceive now that the\' have also 
answered for me? In the other case, as 1 said, it also does not follow'. 
And how is it that God permits it to happen? Is it His will or 
His desire that such things should take place? B\' no means, for He 
forbids the deeds that are punishable, but He will not prevent them 
by force. And this is why I say that God permits a man to resist; 
He forbids it under penalty, but wall not prevent it by force ! '' ^ 
The issue that w^-as dividing the calvinists, and soon rent, the state 
from top to bottom, may not have been quite as unreal as the iota 
that divided the Byzantines against themselves. Nevertheless there 
is no, doubt that the dosage of predestination which formed the 

^ Droeve-Ghevankemsse ende Blzjde Uytkomst van Dominicus Sapma^ A collection of letters 
published in i6Qt (K 3257). Cf, an article on the subject by Van Dilien, in Bijdragtn 
en Medededingen, Uirechtsck Historisch Genooisf:hap^\ LAX, 193B. See further 
pamphlet K 3276 dealing with the same subject. 
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( jlyect of the bitter quarrel was to a large extent a sv nibr.)L 3Jany 
of those whose ialiibl(‘ reason did iH.>i sec this nrus( yet ha\'-!' felt it in 
their bones. Why, indeed, were nonconformists and ratlujiivs 
allowed to worship in pri\'ate 5 while the privacy of the remonstrants 
was invaded, their meetings disturbed and dispersed, first by tiie 
mob, and, after the victory of the counter-reiTionstranis, by the 
})ublic authorities? It is clear that, thougli mainly a symbol, 
the degree of predestination was a rhighty symbol It marked the 
difference between tolerant humanist traditionalism and intolerant, 
dogmatic, revolutionary clericalism. It marked the difference 
between two temperaments, and temperament is the mother of 
conviction. It marked, finally, the parting of the ways for the two 
political parties that were, henceforth, going to fight for mastery in 
the Dutch Republic. 

In the last resort, the victory of total predestiaalion and the 
counter-remonstrants was due to the choice made by the vast 
majority of the clergy and the theologically minded, and their 
choice was determined by an elementary psychological factor. It 
must never be forgotten that, with rare exceptions such as George 
Borrow’s Welsh preacher who believed himself damned because he 
had committed the sin against the Holy Ghost, the acceptance of 
the doctrine of election implies ihe individual election of the 
believer irirnself. In fact, though not in so many words, the counter- 
remonstrants told each Dutch calvinist: You have been elected. 
God has, from, all eternity, decreed that you will ]>e sa\'ed ’I The 
remonstrants, on the other hand, came to each EHitch calvinist with 
the grimmer message : God has elected you. See to it that by your 
conduct as well as by your faith you use this great opportunity of 
being saved ’I Here is paradise said the counter-remonstrants. 
“ Here is the arduous and narrow path to paradise said the 
remonstrants. 

That considerable portion of the Dutch population that re- 
mained faithful to the chui'ch of Rome affected lo regard the 
cpiarrel between remonstrants and coanter-remonstrants as one 
between two heretical sects wdth whicli they w-ere not concerned. In 
fact, however, they sympathised with the remonstrants, and said 
that Arminius had been influenced by catholic doctrine during his 
sojourn in Italy, "when he came in contact with cardinal Bellarmini. 
There can be no doubt that Arminius was famihux with jesuit 
theologyA A.s the calvinist quarrels increased in bitterness, the 

^ For counter-remonstrant allegations of romanist tendencies among the remonstrants, 
see a pamphlet by Jac. Taurimis: Wat Wonder-Oui-Nienws^ of 1618 (K ^539). In 1628 a 
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]:)c>sUiu)i of cat1ic]ic> Pr'Ca;v;o dirrctl}- aJicciori. 'The trii'midi of 
iatolerauor oiade v.y\v .--dd- =■ O: :;■ * proc'aiG Tiie reiuro 
of and a-.::.:':.-., sense in dn- sixtecn-tvre-uics oa-:e more 

restored seoiorty lo ■mAveiroo;:. 


OHAPTiZR IX 

POLITICS 

iO)eO:: rcgeijts of the States of .ro.T:ioc: and their su]>' 
I p^)riers -u’cre diTen into the paradoxical position of having 
to take police measures to pres'ent the jnajLaip of dvr 
(Xihinist population fi'oni worslhpping in the irianner the)-' con^ 
sidered to be riglit. The ways of toleration are often iriadeanaie 
for dealing n'ilh iniolcraiivc. Ji^stice villa, ni a strong arm hns 
pro\'ed consistently iiicflecti^ai in the liistory of men. Bin. once for-ce 
is made the arbitrator, there is a great risk that ni:P.er;a] resources 
will iveigh more heavily ihan ethical I'alucs. The Stares of Holland 
meant well In \ieiv' of the 'celiemcnce of the .religious dispmtes 
they issued orders forbidding llie discussion of ersial issues 

from the piiIpiiA They did what they could to prevent the expuh 
sion of remonsirants from the churches In' the orll'todox majority.. 
Sometimes io\vn adminisiraiicais turned a pardtularly \eheinenr 
counter-remonstrant minister out of their territory. At Rmtcrdani 
GeseliuSj who had called all remonsirants seducci's and ene:nies of 
tlie diurch. u as exjvilod 'from the town by pihice rdticciv..'' Tlierc- 
u|)oa he held his ser\ac<*s just outside .Roocrdarvi ierTiit>ryr and 
(U’crwds of ronnter-rcmon.stranls flocked out of town, to Iic-ar fiirn. 
Encouraged by liis fiery prcdicatio'n,. the\' began to hold services of 
their own in Rotterdam itself. The regents prohibited conventicles 
under heavy penalties. But in many towns ivherc slmiiai' steps 
■were taken,, the mob made life difficult for the minority. Some- 
times the magistrates themselves sympatihsed tviili the counter- 
remonstrants., and then the mob was able to pres'ent tlie reuio.n- 
strants from worsliipping even in private. For, althougli generally 
speaking the majority of calvinists., and especially the mob, sup- 

paniphleieer introdures a jesiiii who says tVe liop(‘ ibai ri.nisiiuarasni p/urge the 
proiesta.nis oiWheir herrsies ” (K 3793 ;. 

‘ See pampideis K 2056^ 2057, 20CK), of 3{ii3. 

- hi 1 611. Ck^scHus's ver.don ot the aiTair- aad thai of the Rotterdam magistrates 
were published to.geiltef the ibllowiug ycur .;K. U}77V 
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]iorted ihc orilio'l.o., while the magistral cs gave iho;;; 
and syrnpatlu’ to ihe rena.ajstrantSj llicrc u^'M; a nuinljei of 

cities where the magistrates favoured the majority. In a few' ca-.cs 
the jjopulacc actually sided with the rcmonstranis, but this was 
undoubtedly exceplioiiah By 1617 feelings had risen so high ihal 
iln\;ng];oul the country the counter'-remonstraiits wcrt^ refusing to 
have any .kind of Cwinnnmlini with the hdsc teachers ’h as ihc) 
called the minority. Tlie ■'enionsti’ajits in turn, were gro\sdi]g 
harder and more combLiti\-e.^ At The Hagiav city of diphwnats 
and courtiers, intolerance had not yet reached its higli-water mark. 
A considerable ]>;;:.)portion of the counter-remonstrants \vas .still 
willing to hold comniimion with the remonstrants. A section of the 
majority^ however, was more iirscom]:)r'Oiriisir!g and seceded to open 
a church of its own. 

In August 1617, as we shall see, the States of Holland decided to 
take drastic action for the preservation, of unity in tlie churcli, and 
the suppression of opposition and rioting. The determined nature 
of this action shows* tha,t the States of Holland had a very clear 
notion of the issues that were at stake and of their gra\dty, and more 
than anyone else their chief officeiy John van Oldenbariuevelt, was 
responsible for making them understand the true position. had 
appraised correctly the various and not always congruous ele.rnents 
of the situation, and sorted them out in the light of a consistent 
political pliilosophy. He identified the t.rade interests of his 
province as a whole \vith the particular interests of Ins class. To 
safeguard these interests, and yet, at the same time, to make his 
coimiry great and strong, was, in his vie-iv, one and the same task. 
Holland must be the predominant pariner in the Rcinsblii:, the 
regents must preserve the monopoly of power in tlie province of 
HiDllaiid. Calvin isl democracy, the natural enemy of .regent 
supremacy, must be kept in its place through stern, insisienc^.c upon, 
the supremacy of the state over the church. 

In his youth Van Oldenbamevelt had been the close collaborator 
of William the Silent, and tlie organiser of the revolt which \va.s 
inspired and led by the piince. He had done more than, any .man. 
to estabiisli. tlie dictatorship of the upper middle class in tlie new 
Republic. Gradualiy, the diplomacy of the Dutch Republic, the 
complicated po.licyof the p.rovi nee of Holland towa.rds the Generality, 

^ The. iTit'ntal background of calvinist intolerance is vividly presented in a pamphlet 
of i6ii by ilie minisUa* Caspar Crcvinchovins dealing tvith llie pernicious effects of 
the freedom of iht* sects ’’ (K 1906}. Coinplaiiiis about this intolerance in K 2075, of 
which also describes the Increasing bitterness of ihe religious disputes and the 
grooving violence of tlie controversial pamphlet literaturt:. 
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and. most difficult of ali ihi: problems of I:;;- day 
Republic its iuilbpcosrbic u; 

pi’oteclors abroad, had uer(nnc his Crwn sp* 
recognition of h:s sen'ices lie was appointed to 


P. \ I'.h 

5 the defrnce of rlie 
;.C‘-vn:; friends afr'I 
■cial pn'<rv\c. In 
DoS', of ad\''oralc of 


Jivdland, o‘\ as it became known in the days of his successors, of 
The nature and fimctioii of this office was as 


CO! 




as 


were most thins:s in. 


UiCWir-vahsl Duicli .r 


s. ■ )U I CO;. 


Perhaps the simplest wa\' of cTesenbing it is (o say that: the ad\SM.;ate 
or pensionary of Holland was the legal ad\*iscr- and rnaii-of-busiiiess 
of its sovereign States. He took the chair at the niceting of tlie 
States,- — and we have seen that the Dutch conception of a chair- 
man’s huK-tlcms m.adc him very powerful indeed. Tlie advocate 
^'Ci^ sjvAesman and leader of the deputation of the States of Holland 
to thic: States GeneraL In both assemblies he had one great advan™ 
tage o\-"er the other regents, who were delega.ted b)- their {owns for a 
few years only. With few- exceptionSj the regents looked upon their' 
own town as the natural theatre for their political and other activi- 
ties. To be absent meant losing touch with what mattered most. 
Delegation was therefore less an honour tlian an unwelcome 
obligation. The advocate w^as the only participant in th.e activities 
of the provincial and of the general States who was .not epIiemci'aL 
wlio saw delegates come and go. and w'ho acquired in the perform- 
ance of his functions a store of experience and. much familiarity with 
precedent. Thus it was that the principal civil officer of f:hc pn..)- 
vince was in fact its president, and, owing to the financial preponder- 
ance of Holland, almost the president of the Dutch. Republic. It 
will be seen that if at any time a conflict were to arise between the 
new republicanism and the monarchist instincts and habits ceruring 
upon ihe person of the prince of Orange, the ad\ Gcate ov peusionaiw- 
was bound to appear as the prince’s main competitor and opponent. 
He would be looked upon as the embodiment of that whicli strxxl 
in the v/ay of the ambitions of the prince and of those who wanted 
the increase of the prince’s powers. Rightly or wrongh'. the 
advocate was held responsible for ihe actions of ihe States of 
Holland, and liad to bear the odium incurred by their policvi 
Oldenbanievelt was the main aiitlior of the truce concluded, 
with Spain, in. 1609. He knew that the w'ar w"as cxliaustiiig the 
financial resources of the province of .Ho.ilancL He also knew' that 
the war provided an unfavourable climate for the development ot 
republican institutions. In the teeth of much opposition lie carried 
through his plans for a suspension of hostilities. But his success 
exposed him to resentment from three sides. Henceforth calvinist 
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dcjiiocracy, the tosva of Amsterdam, and. less overtly at first, prince 
Maurice of Orange, looked upon him as an enemy. 

crnly did the calvinist ministers hold strong views upon many 
matters besides religion, but they considered themseh^es entitled to 
express ihen: freely, and they proclaimed that the authorities must 
pa\^ due regTird to Willem Teellinck, a mystic who kept in 

dose contact with the English puritans, voiced die claim of his 
ibihre-minlsicrs to a larger share of pcElical power. “ It is difli- 
cult ”, he Cvjiri.p]-nned- to read in the books of the Heeren (the 
regents). It were better if the common man did not concern him- 
self with die aiiairs of the state. What he ought to do is to pray the 
Lord daily to enlighten the Heeren. Unhappily, on barges and in 
coaches as well as in public eating places the talk is ahvays of what 
the authorities arc doing. Yet the common man can only guess. 
He kno^vs no secrets ’b — Do you then ’b ^sked one of the durrac- 
ters, — foi' like many j^amphlets this one Was written in the form of a 
dialogue, — ''do you then look upon all ordinary people as poor 
fools ? ” To ■which Teellinck frankly replied. " Yes, I do, as far as 
alTairs of state arc concerned ’b But, he explained, they had their 
ministers to enlighten them. The ministers liad the duty to speak 
from, the pulpit and to tell their flocks what the rulers ought to do.^ 
For the calvinist rniiiisters the war with Spain was a crusade, 
Spain, still the leading military power in Europe, was the staunchest 
ally of the duircli of Rome, and the uncompromising enemy of the 
reformation. To reach a .settlement of any .sort \rirh Spain was to 
compound with evil. Numberless pamphlets adduced every con- 
ceivahlc argument in support of ilic bellicose \'icws of the ultra- 
orthodox. Thc.'^c pamphlets were devoured by the calvinist 
populalion ;uid, as happened whenever a subject greatly agitated 
the public, many of them w^ere copied by hand to swell the circula- 
tion. A frequeruly recurring theme was a com^ersation between 
the pope and the king of Spain, overheard in a dream by the 
pamphleteer. These two conspirators agreed that, tlic catholic 
(‘ausc was in a bad w'ay, and <*ould be saved only by an immediate 
]')e;;icc. " Once wc have peace J^^dd the pope, ” those who know 

our •wa} S will Iregin to die out, and inexperienced men will lake tlieir 
place. I'hcn our clnu'icc will come. So let us make peace, or 
conclude a long truce with the heretics. It is commonly said that 
when a town begin.s to parley if is half taken. We can dccei^'e them 
no\s\ liud rccon<|uer ilH.nn at a later dale."' - Alicgation.s that 
catholic doctrine actual!)' Ibrbade the keeping of promises made to 
K 1481 of 1608. - K 1399 of 1608; also K 1419, etc. 
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::v-vcfJcs. a.nr! that ih-^ bad faith of ihe Spaniards ^v■as as ii-.)(Oi.f.ass 
as ihai of Iha coint of Roan- or of the Jesuits, were constaiitiy being 
iriad-ed- 

A length)' hisloricai riisqubiiion in Amsterdam argued 

tlad. it would be morall)' wrong as ^eell as dangerous for tlic Re- 
public to suspend straggle with Spain. For our States know 
iiyj o'nh dnu, in its origin theh' against Philip is very just, and 
du;t it has continued to be a jt-st war; they also knotv that they nia)^ 
never and at no nriiC desist foom it, tiiat tliC)" may make rii) peace 
with Philip, but are bound to fight this tyrant fore^^erd^ Tire 
aiuhoi' also said: Slndl we tolerate in our Repiibiic the authority 
of Philip, who wmits to devastate and upset, b)' murder and fire, 
not only tlie Low Countries but the whole wcu'ld? No! Our 
Stales shall undoubted!)/ continue to do all they can to break aiui 
dri\^e out this tyranny. They will persevere till the\' liberate ail the 
Low Countries and re-unite them aJL” ^ This siaternent, which is 
by no means isolated in the polemical literature of tlie period, is 
interesting in more than one respect. It shows that, shortly before 
the conclusion of the truce with Spain, the process by which a 
scpai'atc Dutch national consciousness ^\as to arise had not )'ct been 
complcicd even among the calvinists, ’^hvid memories of the incipi- 
ent greater Netherlandish consciousness survived, and, had lusto.r}' 
taken a different course, tliey might have stifled the carefully nur- 
tured narrower Dutch national seiitirnciit so dear to the regents. 
At the same time we may note that the annexationist tendencies cif 
the calvinists placed them in direct opposition to the rulers of Amster- 
dam, who were shortly to become their allies in the fight agaiirst 
\'<iu Oidenbarnevelt. 

On September ooth, 1608, a large whale, in an advanced stage 
of decomposition, was cast upon the seashore near Sche\'eningcn, 
This, according to a popular writer, was a portent and a warning. 
The tviiale represented the kingdom of Spain, he told his readers, 
and to have dealings with this kingdom, especially in the sliape of 
peace negotiations, compelled one to brcatln=: in a foul and loatii- 
some atmosphere. We should ha\'c notliing to do with Spain, 
whicli is a source of pollution For our lands. You regiojis a rid lowns 
Vviiosc neck must still bend under the yoke of Spanisli .servitude ■ ■ 
said he, addressing tlie SoutJiern Netherlands- — you now truly sec 
and experience how false and mendacious were tlic SpaniaiTfs 

* C)»i ilie bud fairh of ilio cadiotics K 1299, i 3 '^ 9 .; ef ilu; iKn>c K. : of ihe 
Spanish K 1427. 

“ K 1491 oi’iboB. 
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Ibniier coinpLuiilv-. lie -vJd }'ou that lie i'-vr:--; the ^ 

war had not caded long since and had not gh'eii ■v^'ay to a definite 
and quiet peace. . . . Spain, ^s'ants ytao' ruin. Oda.-i\vnc s!w 
would lia\^e called bach those whom she cn-:*elk^d from your terri- 
tories and would have gh'en them fi,'er:dcMn of conscience 

The animosity of the rulers of Amsterdam against xhin Olden- 
barnevelt was inspired by motives of a very different nature. The 
attitude of the rich merchant city ts sonmtimes explained by a 
strong particularism which dro\e its citizens irtr. The 

grand pensiemarv- and the States of Hollaud were in the ascmidaiiL 
and this, it is said, -was enough to turn Amsterdam into tlieir ciicmy. 
But before the end of the seventeenth century euoug]* examples of 
ardent support for governments with ^vhose policy it ag.reed were 
given by Amsterdam to prove that panii‘aimisiii cannot have been 
its guiding inspiration. There was no idealism and little principle 
in the considerations that guided the regents of Amste,rcla.Tri. Afore 
than any other im\m. Amsterdam was interc-ied in colonial enter- 
prise, and colonial enterprise could floiirisli only at the expense of 
Spain, which had entered the llcid before the Dutch. Amslerdamd s 
citizens Irlgh a,.nd low knew that a truce w-ith Spain ^vould arrest all 
conquest in the Iiidies, and especially in the West Indies. At this 
stage economic life was still marked by the liarshness and reckless- 
ness it liad acquired in ihe couise oftlic 'ixicenlh centxiry. Colonial 
enterprise was hard!)' dbtingui'ihable ffom piracy. Yet, in these 
fi“enzied decades, the men of Amsterdam were nncqualjed in their 
ruthlcssncss and lust fcjr wealth. Their fight for the inlicriiaucc of 
ATlttverp^s {.unnmcrcial leadership w^as not yet concluded. Tiicy 
■wanted more war, to accumulate more spoils. Tlicii- 3.T:gcrils 
ceased to care for the trade interests of their class. There is some 
idealism, after all in the most thop>ughgi.>i!ig <u class policies, 
because it has a care for the weal of neighbo'urs and descendants, 
Amsterdam, ho\s-c\-cr. -was crmcca'iicd \vith none but immediate 
gain. So when Olden i;;)arncvck and ilie party of the States of 
Holland interrupted them in their conciiiest of the colonics of Spain 
and in their capture of the trade of A.n twerp, the ruleits <.>f Amster- 
dam vvithdi'cw their sapj)ort lrf.?iri lum and from his mastei*s. 

Prince Jvlauricc also felt tlnvarlcd. He and liis .iK)blemen, 
officers had been made to halt in the Hush of xlctory. Power, 
promotion and glory were ioj'ii awn.}^ from them. Peace, moreover, 
removed much of the need for a central airih()rity in llte Republic, 
because it did not make the weaknesses oi' deceritj'alisation so 

^ K 1540 of 1608. 
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immediately obvious. And. in diplomacy and in the other arts of 
peace-time politics. AIai:;':ce ki':e\e that Oidenbariievelt was his 
master. 

The slras-^k bet\\een the two religious factions brought Oklen- 
barneveltk opponents together. The nniksters %rho hated him and 
called him the friend of Spain shouted their execration when he and 
his regents end savoured to prevent the persecution of the remon- 
strant: ;K‘;’ctics. The orthodox majority blindly followed its 
rniiiisiers. Prince ALaurice, on the other hand, cared little for 
theological subtleties. A year before the signing of the truce, in 
t.6o8, he r<-marked that the quiet and idleness which would I'esull 
:from a suspension of hostilities were bound to feed religious disseri- 
sioTi and lead to open quarrels. It has also been said that lie did not 
even understand "what the dispute between Arrninius a.nd Goniai'us 
isas about, and that he imagined for some time that it ^vas the 
arminians ^vho stood for the unpalatable doctrine of absolute 
predestination. In iSiq. however, the counter-remonstrants were 
coirfidently asserting that the prince was on their side. In May 16175 
at a meeting of the States of Holland, tlie prince permitted himself a 
remark which left little doubt that his sympathies were with the 
calvinist majority. Asked by Oldcnbarnevelt to use his authority 
as chief of the country’s armed forces and to check mob violence 
which was on the increase in many towns, he refused to give his 
assistance, saying that, as a matter of piinciple, he never meddled 
with ecclesiastical quarrels. Each party, he said, should be 
allowed to fiave its own churches. This sounded wise and tolerant, 
but in actual fact it meant gning a free hand to the intolerant 
majority, which did not dream of leaving the remonstrants free to 
worship in their owji fashion, and would have no communion with 
llicm. The prince realised, of course, that the orthodox shared his 
hostility to the advocate, and that, when the time came to challenge 
the powers of the piw'ince of Holland, he would be able to count on 
their support. This is why lie \vas beginning to take pains to make 
his preference noticeable. His refusal to intervene also implied 
the recognition of the schism in the Diitcli reformed church, and 
the end of regent supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs. Finally, 
Maurice took a deliberate step which identified him publicly with 
the couriter-rcnionstrant majority. When the couritcr-remonstrants 
of The Hague opened a churcli of their own he went to worship 
there with a lai'ge retiauc. 

Like calvinist democracy and like the prince of Grange, official 
Amsterdam adopted the counter-remonstrant creed. The ministers 



and their flock were actuated by principle. The prince inoved 
gradually and ^vith a sliow of reluctance. He played tlic pari, of 
one whos though above petty ecclesiastical disputes, felt in duty 
bound to protect the freedom of the national church. The rne- » 
chant princes of Amsterdam showed less delicacy. Tliev' saw in 
popular coiinter-renionstrantisiTi a strong ^veapo^. wtih which to 
break the strong advocate, — and thev seized the weapon. Among 
the regents of Amsterdam there were a few genuine remonstrants. 

Others were non-sectarian, — we might' say liberals —and typical 

supporters of the class policy of the rcgciics. As in otlier towns tliei'c. 
was a small minority of CGunter-remonstrant.s. IMost of the Amster- 
dam liberals^ who ^vere completely indifterent to the issues that 
divided the church, decided to give their support to the counter- 
remonstrants. A few of the remonstrant regents, like Oetgens, w ho 
at one time had been known as an ardent arminian, and Cromhour, 
changed their allegiance. In the course of 1610, the year after th.e 
signing of the truce with Spain, all the /\mste.rdam inalcrmtents 
joined forces. The regents who coniiaiicrl to support Olden- 
barnevelt were not re-elected to office by their colleagues in the 
vroedschap or broad council ’h Calvinist intolerance bcc'anic tlic 
official policy of Amsterdam., and the purge was made more thorough 
at each subsequent election. By 1617, Wiuac the crisis had grown 
acute, Amsterdam was solid for the prince and the rninisicrs. 
There was no love lost bet^veen the members of this hetcrogeiicous 
coalition of town-politicians, lield together by nuu'chanl greed and a 
common hatred. There w'ere party bosses like Cri.im.liouL w'ho 
ruled with an iron hand, and used their position to accumulate 
wealth for themselves and their relatives. Readers of the auto- 
biography of Lincoln Steflens will find a striking resemblance be- 
tween the local pjolitics of Amsterdam at the time of the truce with. 
Spain and those of America as he describes them. Ixi it be added 
at once that this situation did not last. Before the end of the 
sixteen-twenties the rulers of Amsterdam had reverted to the long- 
term conception of regent interests, and returned to the States party 
with its many virtues and its many limitations. Meanwhile, 
however, their siij-mort was going lo make it possible to break 
Oldenbarneveit. , 


A A NA'l'lOA AND '1 WO 

l.i'APTt;!' X 

'A.' A rWC;;'. THE t:AT.Tr>-'? LAYER 

■;;■.■■■ La'.;-’’ hsCi I^Orn ;■^. A:; A • I'h- 

to it tiX:: oo Ciir ill JiC Rcpubiic iOiild bc 111 doiibt 
a: - AV pr thiA:s. But he had not 

n;!v-o ad liinAelf to take a duglc siep to convert ;-y;-:un:vI.o into actual 
support. There was more in his restraint than native cautiorn At 
every step he knew precisely wjiai he was doing. He was at war 
once more. The enemy ‘was under the command of Ul.df:i)barncveii 
instead of Spinola. There was no other diilcu'enee.. AiauriceT 
strategy was ntwer adwarUnxMis. The only emnpaigr: in wliich he 
took unusual risks ivas that of 1600, which ciidcd “'.vitli. tlie Baifle of 
Nieuv/poort, and it had been planned by the Chilians at home* not 
by him, A’or did he ever forgive them for v'’t)nipclling him to do 
violence to his nature on this occasion. Tb is: deeper nature, of the 
prince did not obtrude itself. He was a 'well set up man, with a 
full face, a florid countenance, and a blond, no'c. ing beard which 
made him look more like a prosperous brewer than a scheming 
politician. He was fond of lifo. Icn'ecl a practical jc;kc, and had a 
bevy of illegitimate cliildren. Bur, he was a cliess-p layer; — a very 
keen chess-player. His strategy \vas that of a chess-player. And 
now he engaged upon the greatest game of his life, determined not 
to let it end in a draw. He allowed his opponent to take wlii(e, 
refused his ganibii, and played for safety. When he was quite sure 
of himself, he pounced. As we shall .see, the party of the States of 
Holland had the law on its side, the letter of ilie Union of Utredri., 
but it was a law without a past behind it, rccentiy made and based 
on a fanciful reading of medievai historiu Afauricc had on his side 
the monarchist instincts of the masses, and he niano-rcn red till he 
also brought in on liis side their dcinocralic sentiment and ih.eii‘ 
religious p:rejudiccs. The strength lie dixwv from, their support, to 
which was added the dynamic greed of Anislcrdanu placed liirn 
above the law. This is vvhv lie could afford to \vail .for tlie duillengc, 
wlilch was bound to come unles.s his opponenis abdicated.^ 

^ Cyroeii van Priiisierei; the editor of liie Arc/iliyy rfr /a’ Mah:on d"" OJrmse-XassaiK dex'f.'ies 
the major part of the i6o-pfigv*-‘Oiig introduction to V'esJ. .1.1 oi liic Seerjud Seric-s ic.* a 
defence of prince ^Maurice. To ward oif the accusations against tire princeV. gofid iaith 
Groen presents his hero as a spineless and iiidoient creature who \\'as strongiy under ore 
inhuence oi'his cousin tViiiiam Le’wis <.■>!' Nassau, siadtholcier of , Friesland. Groeti’ s theory 
i.s that William Lewis, who ^vas indeed an ardent calvini.st, inspired N.[auric(:; '>vith a 
burning zeal for the irue religion, nn.d suggested 10 him ilie rrjeans lor :{,ssi.sting die 
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tile prince’s intentions gravel}- 
handicapped liis adversaries. Much vaivlv was already going on 
behind the scenes. 'Maurice was esi a bridling a precedent which his 
descendants and relatives were going to follow thrccnrhout the 
seventeenth and c‘glriceiu.li centuries. ♦ ^Vhile he heol ' ' fd'oiu th.e 


struggle his personal supporters 




icheiLcr or not 


his approval no one knew^ intriguing and ugltaang for bis appoint- 
ment as count of Holland or even as lord of the United Provinces, 
This, in turn., had the result that members of the States party 
occasion ali)‘ put their heads together and debated whether steps 
should not be taken to obtain a more precise dcfniiiion of the prince’s 
powers. The supporters of the prince now^ said — and wrote — that 
it was the States party which was preparing a coup d’Eiat. The 
pamphleteers accused Oldenbarnevcii: of being in the pay of Spain, 
and began to acbcocate a change in the personnel of the town 
administrations.^ 


The regents of the States of Holland began to see that their 
persons and their regime were in danger. It became ob\ious to 
tl'iern that the artificially fanned discontents might fla.re up at any 
rncincn:', and that., if riots broke out with which the urban authori- 
ties v'ere i:rra.:rie to cope, their enemie>s would triumphantly proclaim 
that the time had arrived for appointing magistrates who had 
autliority and were able to pi'eserve iaiv and order. It was necessary 
therefore that the magistrates should have at their disposal armed 
forces on '',vhicli they could implicitly rely. But where could they 
be found? The regular would certainly not help them if the 
calvinist community rose against them. Prince biiauricc had made 
this abundantly clear. He was known to have said riuu iic svouid on 
no account do anything against those of the true reformed 
religioiUh The urban militias, the home-guard of the Dutch 
Republic, ^vere disaffected. Though officered by relatives and 
friends of tlic regents, their rank and file belonged to the lower 


orS.liodox iiS. overcoiniiig their enemies, \rjiere is no doubt that Williarii Lewis did advise 
M'auri(.:e. T'hc princes ot' Oran.ge were never without their circle of advisers drawn fi'om 
the nobility. But there is no serious evidence to support the vie^v that prince Maurice 
was driven to action by religious sympathies, and that his slowness to act was due to 
reluctance and not to prudent calculation. 

^ I'Vierc was a real battle of pamphlets between Aersseu van Sonimelsdijk, one of the 
prince's closest supporters, and Van der Mijien, Oldenbarnevelt's son-in-law (e.g. 
K 2580’), 
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iniddli- class ai\.d. to the classes, llie b?i!k of s\'honi sui ipoi'- 

the counter-remonstrants.'^ Sln';rc of ,ji\ang up the fig’ht for tolcra- 
lion imcl for u:e u; dn'lavucsh-p of the ondihe <'”lass; tlu’‘ 

Holland regents had no alternative but to raise their troops. 
Local levies of professions! soldiers — called ca/rr'/cr/c: ri t/ad 


been node more than once in times of eniergrT'cv. In August 1617, 
as we Imve seen, the States of Holland decided to take drastic action. 
"Ihr'v passed a resolution ermo'Acriug all toun adiriinislrathnis to 
raise icaardgeUers for service within their own territory. The>.c troi )p^ 
■were to take an oath of allegiam^e to the town administration \vhich 
employed them. At the same time tlie States of Holland dccidtai 
to Oi);)ose the meeting of a national s)'!iod of the caU inist cluircln 
on die ground that such a synod would define certain dr<ririin;l 
points on which, indh ld-uals had so iar been allowed to decide for 
ihemseh^eSj with the consequence that the field of toleration \vouul 
be further restricted.- ^ This resolution became known as the Sharp 
Resolution 'h The delegates of Amsterdam and of five other 
Holland towms which accepted tiie leadership of Amsterdam voted 
against this measure, which reaflSrmed the doctrine of pro\'incia[ 
sovereignty and proclaimed Holland's intention of upiiolding it 
regardless of consequences. 

The States of Holland, or .rather the .majority in tlie Slates 
which, supported tlie policy of Oldenbarnevelt, stood almost alone 
in the Republic. In some of the provinces they could count upon 
the support of the urban regents, numerically a small mmorky 
everywhere, while calvinist orthodoxy, democratic cc'a,ngism, ai‘.id 
jealousy of the power of Holland guaranteed strong support .for 
ai.iy thing tliat might be undertaken to break the hegemony of t!ic 
proud regents of the States of Holland. The town of Utreefu , w.l icrc 
social conditio.ns were simila.r to those that prevailed in ihe towns 
of the province of Holland, and where remonstrantism ^vas strong, 
w'^as the strongest buttress of Hollancrs ascendency. A dcputatiu,n 
from the States of Holland succeeded in persuading its regents lu 
adopt the policy of the “ Sharp Resolution and to bcghi recruiting 
urban levies. Meanwhile there was some uncertainty in Hoi!aiid 
itself. The Amsterdam group naturally refrained from raising 
troops. Some of the majority towns began to ia.ke action, 
others hesitated. They realised that the prince would take offence, 
because military matters were his own. special province, and because 
the measure was directed against those whom he openly called his 


^ For the frame of mind of the urban militias (sekutimjen) see K 2579, 2580. 
" See pamphlet K 2714. 
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.oil prmce hTm.nicc, knowing that it was 
Atcie had been \^-airing patiently^ had been 
AC taut ly. ehr ee ; a corner, the part}^ 
: and dn-:; * C..;.c.er narnev ek had 

•Ui be no doubt ^vlmtw-cr that their action 
cr of the iaue for [I- province of Holland 
An ns we know, the letter- of the law was 


only one oru;e cleiiw-nk. of llic Duich constitution. The undefined 
position of the prinvU-. his s..:ad-sra en*iginy rooted in sentiment and 
the Gcneralit}^ Vv iiici wa> to ail but the regent theorists something 
more than ilic suir!, ('".-ted oi power delegated by the provinces,- — these 
were eqiudv Aniid, and >irongiy sinned against by the '' Sharp 
Resolution r.i Aupma, By clcnumdiug .rVom their soldiers a privaic 
oath of ioNAiIly, by retaining troops that were not placed at the 
dispo.sai of ihc* (.leneraiilV:. tin: States of H.'fiiand w'cre infringing the 
rights, legirirnale though, not legal of the capiain-general and of the 
UuiuiL 1 !.](■ -cmeniic.s ra tiic Hohand regents were, in their turn, 
])»,>uu.d UA nci o-r to adirdi ilcfoai. 


Suddenly pivincc Maiuhcc percc.i\-ed the opportimit)^ fbr a strictly 
legai rno'ce. de\'*’>ki o.i' un\' risks and )'ct decisive, because it demon- 
:Si.rat(‘d die exleni of his riunal authority and the weakness of the 
legal], n.ic i!.ir.'i^. In die soutli-wcsi corner of die province of Hol- 
land. isoiauui in die small island ufVoornc, lay the little town of Den 
Brie!, its pc(.)r)l(' traded in grain, sa'ded out to catch herring, a.nd 
extracted yscariet dye from ilie madder. Den Briel was the first 


town to join the revolt against Alva when ii leil to the Sea-.Begga.rs 
in 1372. Nou' it was left nith only the shadow of its former, though 
never considerable, grciiiness. There remained something cos- 
mopolitan about its prjj:)ulatioii. Not many years .had gone by 
since it had an English, garrison wliich worsiiippcd in its own church. 
d'Tiis churcli was now i.)t:capied by the Walloon commiiniiy which 
held. ser\’ices in French, The.re were lutherans too, and the propor- 
tion of rernonstrams was considerable. Ne\'ertheless the counter- 
remoustranis iried 10 apply iiicir usual methods of intolerance and 
exclusion, wliiJe tiie ;nKigistraies did t.lieir best to protect the threat- 
ened reni<.>nsrra.uts. 'Llicy hx^gan seriously to coirsider the advisabil- 
ity of appointing Lr<.)ops in accordance with the '' Sharp Resolution ’k 
But o.n September 29111 the prince transferred two companies of 
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reguiax soldiers to Den BrieL which, he was hilly entitled to do a,s 
commander-in-chief of the armed, forces. He wa.s equally eiriitled, 
to pay a visit to the town, and there 'was no one to prc'.''ent. his 
arrival from coinciding with that of the troops. The 
received Mm -^vith all the honours due to his rank, but asked hlra 
wj'iether the soldiers could not be transferred elsewhere or at least 
be made to undertake tha?: they would protect the town authcx'ities. 
TliC prince ans\vered that he did not see his way to a,ct in accordance 
with either ofthese proposals. Using his undeniable right to express 
a private opinion, he added: I understand that there is sonic 
of recruiting special levies, which I liold to be unseemly 'h Dwi 
Briel re(.:ruiied no let-ies, and its counter-remonstrants henceforth 
'worsliipped in ]:)ub!ic in their own manner and interfered ivith thcA 
opponents unmolested. The captain- general made a legivinialc 
move, the prince expressed a prh'ate opinion. — a minor tovvn made 
its submission, and the larger ones knew what was in store for t.hem. 

The pamphleteers at once proclaimed that the prince’s timely 
action had saved the country. He had discovered that Olden- 
barnevclt was on the point of delivering Den Briel to the Spaniards. 
The prince said nothing. Nor did he gix'c the lie to the slanderers. 
The pampiilet campaign was too useful to be discoiLragedd Mean- 
while, the experiment of Den Briel had pro\ ed so successful liiat the 
prince decided to repeat it. When they met as deputies from their 
towns for the periodical sessions of the sovereign States of Holiand,. 
or in the perinanent working commiiicc of these States, ilic regciits 
felt very powerful indeed, and knew themselves to be the e.n:ipioycrs 
and the masters of the prince. But if he called on them in their owii 
town, invested with those semi-mystical attributes of ins srrni- 
so\^ereig.iity, — his right of reprieve, Ms right to make Ins own , selec- 
tions among the candidates for office listed by their feliovv-mcinbers 
of the vroedsekap, — he appeared more as a master than a servant. 
The mastery became movo tangible still ^\•hen; as captain-general, 
he appeared at the head of his troops. The prince had a body- 
guard. He increased its numbers. And now he began to travel, 
and in the first place in the provinces of Gelderla..nd and Overysel, 
where liis position \vas stronger than in Holland. In one town alier 

^ 'Fhe painphieicers did not content thcmseh"es with attacking tiic legality {‘iw. 
appointment of u'aardgelders and with qaestioniiig the motives of this measure. They 
also waged a regular campaign against these levies, and accused them of seeing un- 
'disciplined, cruel and riotous. Tiiey called ihcni. a irxadom colh.‘cti.on of rabble *''' 
(K ii579)* I’liey argued that die Sharp Resolution was ” directed a.gainsi the 

authori ty of the prince ". Petitions were sent to xhn prince, ibr instance by a large group 
of Leyden militiamen, asking him to take steps against the rvaardgeiders (see K 2580), 
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auoth.€r he chh::'::s<cd the regeiits \\lio were not in 
counter-remonstraiixSj and appointed others in their plaee. 

There could no longer be any doubt now about the prin,ccU ;:das;i 
of action. What he had done in the tan'er provinces nt Gclderiand 
and Overysel he would next do in Utrecht, and finally in Holland 
itseih The regenis of Uircch: and of Holland were to be made as 
tame as those of the other provinces. Threats would not have 
filled die ph..;-;. They wt--'? nol? needed. The pamphleteers 
threat : red in the name -file, prince, ihcr put their dacaC into Ivis 
iuoiiU:.. and, as u;'’.;:.', the prince did nol disa\'oiv da: in, A paniidi- 
let repmned dm: .Maurice Irad said: I shah grind llie hd\wcaic and 
his friends as fine as dimi 'p anoilicr said that he had described the 
recruitment of luT'a.-.: Icr'ie.s as an act of rebellion. Alcanwhile the 
majority in tiie States General wm'e trying to persr.adf: the regents 
of Utrecht and these cTH<.ulard to dismiss their urban levies.. Their 


representations were not widwai effect. The regents of the States 
parly were conscious of their isolation. By the middle of 1618 they 
had begu.n seriously to consider s'chether the vdsest coarse was not 
to gi\''e way. In July llic Statc.s of Ht,.;-]:arid as.surcd the States 
General that tfse'y "a'crc ready to disband the urban levies, provided 
an assurance were given to il'icm and to the Slates of Utrecht that 
they would be protected against ari)- form of violence, ixiciiiding 
what miglit be attempted under the banner of ]'ciigioi:L But the 
prince and his supporters wanted uncvjndidonal subnih^io-i. 

Towards the end of July, meetings and cenfrrcuccs 'vvere heid at 
Uirecht, at which the party of Oldenbarneveli ,l.bug.hi; its last 
defensive action. The States of K(;>llanri sent, a delegation to the 
vState,s ofUircdVu but so did the States General. Then the prince 
appeared in person, conscious of all the. a.dvantagcs of his position. 
T’he delegation .from Holland defended once more tiic strict legality 
of the action taken by its principals, but the prince told them, that 
Oldenbarnevelt wanted to substitute the authority of Holland for 
that of the States General. In speaking to these defenders of the 
legal conception of provincial sovereigntv^ the prince carefully 
at^^ided denying the legality of their principle. But he made it 
appear that they ihcmscivcs were ofre.adiiig against it by tiyirig to 
usiu'p the sovereignty of tlic six allied proviiTices ;for the benefit o;l: 
the province of Holland. This was the subtlest of all the prince/s 
moves. The Generality, the idea of ceiitralisation, of \vhicli the 
prince himself was the symbol, no longer appeiired a.s the competitor 
of legitimate provincial sovereignty so dear to the regents of tlolland. 
The Generality had become the protector of this sovereignty 
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throughout the territory oF?he Republic. Five ofthe provinces, said 
the iJi'incc. were on his side-, and six of the towns of Holland. It 
was time, therefore, that Holland gave waye It should also cease to 
prevent the holding of a national synod. Perhaps the most striking 
as|,)cct of tliesc Uiredit conferences was the respectful tone in which 
the rcr'cnts ofthe Holland deputation, as well as the other rcgexrts, 
addressed the" prince. One of the delegates was GrotiuSj the 
dieorist of provincial sovei^^ignly. Like all his colleagueSj he 
addressed the. prince as one addresses a sovereign. In the presence 
ofthe Iialiovcd i:H*rsonaii.Ly the regents became aware ofthe fact that 
l.hcy were dv-ahng something that transcended established 

iegaiily. The prince had brought to bear his strongest asset. He 
ksauv u\v.K hr •.vus winning. 

Eve ms \s erc beginning to move with increasing rapidity. Tlie 
deiegation from Hoiland retuiTicd to The Hague, the prince dis- 
missed from tlic administration of the towm of Utrecht those who 
were not for the coiurter-remonstrants. His opponents in Holland 
realised that they were beaten. The first to admit defeat w^ere the 
regents of Rotterdam, who disbanded their urban levies. Now the 
States General stepped in. By a majority of six to one they issued, 
on A ugust 2 1 St, 16185 a decree ordering all towns to disband their 
levies.^ The delegation of Holland had not given its consent, and 
the decree had therefore no legal value, since no sovereign province 
could be coerced by the States General. Nevertheless the decree 
v/as obeyed by every single Holland towtn which had applied the 
Sliarp Resolution Holland, meanwhile, was ni<ikin.g a last 
stand against the convening of the national synod which, it knew, 
wv)uid sanction the expulsion of the remonstrants from the church. 
The States of Holland pointed out that the States General could not, 
wiiiiout their autliorisation, order that the synod should meet in 
one of their towns. Dordrecht had already been selected as the 
meeting place by the calvinist majorityv But with the disbandment 
of their own armed forces the regents of Holland saw that resistance 
also on this point was doomed to failure. They therefore consented 
to the holding of the synod, but stipulated that its decisions should 
not be valid in Holland unless ratified by its provincial States, It 
is hardly necessary at this juncture to point out that it would have 
required very little pressure to make Holland give up even this last 
show of independence. But the prince was not really interested in 
the minor aspects ofthe religious quarrcL He wanted, as we have 
seen, to break his chief opponent Oldenbarnevelt, and he wanted, 

i .Sec K 2682. 
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still more, to establish a new legality. His recent itibcu; to Ej" 
principle of provincial sovereignty had been a last concession to 
prudence. Henceforth he knew that the road was clear. 

More and more the orangist pamphleteers concentrated tlieir 
attacks upon the grand pensionary. The hour of vengeance was at 
hand, and the moment had arrived for the culmination of one of the 
most skilfully organised publicity campaigns ofl'ustory. A Wamng 
io all the good Inhahiiants of these Kelhert^iids. to be read by Everyone and 
to be impressed upon the Innermost of his Heari v a- issued and reprinted 
several times in the year 16; 8. Here is a man ”, said the anony" 
mous authcsr, who is notcuiously responsible for the confusion from 
^vhich we are suilering. and who still continues to feed it. He, who 
rose from notliing, imagines that he cannot rise high enough to his 
taste unless he loosens the ties of our state, such as true religion, the 
administration of justice and the regimen of our soldiers. . . . 
li). violadon of his oath, he has revealed the resources, the income and 
the secrets of the country. . . , But the Dutch are a free people. 
They have endured great pains in fighting die tyranny of a. powerful 
king, they have borne heavy burdens and suffered long wars. They 
are not used to bend their necks under the unbearable yoke of those 
who hold authority through illegal usurpation 

A perfect summary of the orangist case was presented by another 
anonymous writer, who published a Further Revelation, of a highly 
important Matter concerning the Prosperity of our distressed Country, He 
began with the praise of prince William of Orange and his son, 
the great Maurice, now our ruling lord — mi regerende Heer Prince 
William was a second Moses, Maurice a second Joshua. But now a 
truce had been concluded, arid the man who introduced the Trojan 
horse into the city was a second Sino. This envious man wants to 
prevent our prince from giving us complete victory, wherefore his 
name and memory v/ill be accursed to all godfearing people, and 
held up to the horror of ourselves and the childi’en of our children. 
God must avenge this deceit and faithlessness on him and on his 
kin 'b The worthy prince, said the witer, was the chosen instrU"“ 
ment of his people’s liberation. But those who hated him bitterly 
were trying to make him suspect by alleging that he aimed at usurping 
the country’s sovereignty. There was one man in particular, the 
man who had brought about the disastrous truce, who passed from 
one evil deed to another. He had filled the country with division, 
schism and confusion. The harm he had wrought to its religious, 
political and military interests was untold. This godless disciple 

^ K 2637. 
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of Mddiiaveiii diss:iusr^d his axira'-'agHTst ambition under an appear- 
ance of piety and He made Iiixnself the head and pro- 

tector of the arminian sect, which was nothing but pelagianism in 
disguise- He gave his support to all atheists/ epicureans, unbelievers 
and paoisls, and to all innovators and rebels who were hostile to the 
7cf"::rni-"d rd'dc;.-: and to the state. He and his friends — to the 
end diC nairiphletecr was careful to mention no names — have 
sought, in their desire to establish a tyranny for their own benefit, 
to appoint in every province as many magistrates, pensionaries, 
governors and officers as possible from among their own creatures. 
The more incompetent, indiscreet and reckless he finds them, the 
readier they will be to let him use them for his evil purposes.^’ 
.Nov,; this man and his supporters, said the writer, had the hardihood 
to accuse the orthodox protestants of being the cause of all the 
country’s troubles. They were like the wolf in /Esop’s fable, which 
accused the lamb that stood below it of polluting the w’’ater. But 
why ”, asked the writer, should we keep this old gentleman wail- 
ing so long? Why not make him count of Holland, since he has 
usurped all the powers of a count? Hail to you, count John of 
Holland! ” There followed a list of proofs of Oldenbarncvelt’s 
intention to rid himself of his competitor Maurice. The conclusion 
was that Oldenbarnevelt’s ‘^ pernicious conspiracy ” must be 
stamped out, that the country must rid itself of a pest which would 
otherwise destroy it and that the sooner this was done the better it 
would be for all concerned. It was to be hoped, therefore, that the 
Dutch people would no longer wait before showing “ this foolish 
usurper ” that they w'crc not prepared to be robbed of their freedom 
by him. " Let us take an example ”, was the ominous conclusion, 
“ from the excellent and salutary determination of king Louis XIII 
of France, whose rapid decision to rid himself of the marechal 
d’Ancre saved his crown when it was almost lost. . . . Has the 
time not come — or arc we so lacking in courage? — for us to take 
some kind of decision against this counterfeit count, who, if things 
were as they ought to be, would still be our servant? Should we 
not, without lengthy and costly ceremonial, do that which will 
make him repent his excessive folly? ” ^ 

The “ Sharp Resolution ” belonged to the past. The towns of 
tiolland had made their submission. The magistrates who cham- 
pioned toleration had been deprived of the means to enforce it, and 
the open season for the baiting of dissenters was about to provide 
the heresy hunters with full scope for putting their doctrines into 

^ K S65O0 
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pi-aciice. Yet the wolves continued to howl. They wanted the 
head of the grand pensionary. Oldcnbarnevelt’s friends warned 
him of his danger. The old man had no illusions; he knew that his 
enemies were implacable, that they ^v■erc strong, and that he was at 
their mercy. But he did not Vvaver. It is certain that had. he 
chosen voluntary exile no obstacle would have been placed in his 
way. But fliglit "vvould ha^-c been interpreted as an admission, not 
of t he stiimgtli of his opponents, bi#t of their good right. And this 
he was determined to prevent at all cost. Onn. that the law 
was on his side, he decided to remain at Tire Hague. one 

rxv’cpt he sau’ the coxning moves as dearly as the prince saw them 
hi!r>scif. The exception was this: he failed to realise that the prince 
was prepared to canv llic affair through to its ultimate consequence, 
ar.cl tv* take his life, ii litcJT. were no other v;ay to prove the superior 
rights of the Generality. The prince, on the other hand, wanted it 
csta.blisi.ied, publicly, once and for all, that those who served 
prrwindal sovereignty to the detriment of the Gcnera-lity did so at 
their own peril. 

The arrest took place on August 29th, iSiS. It was carried out 
by a lieutenant of the prince’s bodyguard, acting by 01‘der of the 
States General A few other leaders of the States party, and among 
them Grotius, were arrested soon after Oldenbarnevelt. The 
States of Holland immediately protested and asked that the arrested 
men, who were subjects of Holland, should be handed over to them 
in accordance with the law. Amsterdam and the other minority 
towns disagreed as usual. The prince declined all responsibility 
and said that the issue was between Holland and the States General, 
0.11 the day of the arrest a publication, printed by the official printer 
of the States General, was issued and circulated, alleging that 
Oidenbarnevelt and his fcliow-prisoners were guilty of plotting 
against the security of tlic state. The counter-'remonstrant and 
orangist pamphleteers at once seized upon this accusation and said 
that the crime they had committed was treasonable commerce with 
Spain. Circumstantial details were given, and although neither the 
crime of treason nor the. details provided in pamphlets and broad- 
sheets vvei'e mentioned in the act of accusation which was drawn up 
at a later stage, they were never denied by the prince or by those 
responsible for the trial of the prisoners. Oidenbarnevelt and his 
colleagues were questioned, and one of them committed suicide after 
being threatened with torture. 

While these illegal proceedings were taking their course, the 
prince undertook a new journey, this time through the province of 
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HollaricL. With his usual cautiou he began by visiting the towns 
which had a There, a$ he had done befijrc in GelderlarKl 

Overysei and Utrechr. he dismissed the regents who belonged to the 
defeated party and apyeinlcd in their place oonvinced adherent of 
UiC cGun;.cr~:T“:nv.:iSlra';t majority. He mllovvcd up this tour with a 
scries of '■'.■sirs to ll-c aagarrisoned towns, accompanied by his body- 
guard of and was successful 'cry where. The only pla,ce 
ulcere the course of the purge 3«an less smoothly was Hoorn. The 
story of the change of magistrates at Hoorn deserves to be told : it 
reveals some characteristic features of the struggle. Hoorn was a 
minor town with a popidation of rather under 15,000, but it was 
prospci'ous, jjiTJud and liberal. It possessed important shipbuilding 
wharves, and its ships carried a substantial portion of the East India 
trade. Its cdieesc inarbet was one of the most important of the 
cxmiitry. Its public library boasted the possession of one of the 
earliest DuicJi mcmiabida^ There were many catholics at Hoorn, 
and the number of its remonstrants was considerable. The magis- 
trates %vere remonstrant to a man. Though their town vvas situated 
in the midst of Amsterdam’s satellites they were determined sup- 
porters of the policy of the States of Holland. Their attitude was 
probably not entirely unconnected with trade jealousy towards the 
larger town, to which much of Hoorn’s business was being diverted. 
Moreover, some of the magistrates had family connections with 
Oldenbarnevelt. In the spring prince Maurice had sent a garrison 
to Hoorn, but the magistrates closed the gates and refused to admit 
it. The time had not yet come, then, for the prince to assert him- 
self; rather than admit a check by giving it publicity he allowed the 
affront to pass in silence. Now, having changed the magistrates in 
all the garrisoned towns and in several others, he decided to take 
strong action at Hoorn. When, early in September 1618, the 
, magistrates heard that the prince was on his way to their town, they 
sent messengers to him with the request not to bring a large retinue. 
He openly took offence at this request, and answered that he was 
prepared to take another way if the people of Hoorn did not wish to 
have him in their town. But in that case he would have to consider 
what his subsequent line of conduct would be. As for his retinue, 
he was not prepared to diminish it by as much as one single page 
To prolong the uncertainty of the magistrates of Hoorn and to 
prevent their reaching a decision before he faced them, he kept the 
messengers with him. Only when he arrived outside tlie town, the 
gates of which, liad been closed, did he allow them 10 proceed. 
They found the magistrates drawn up in a body on the jetty outside 
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thr. ■\sjij(s. aiul bild lliem what liad tl.!i’i:b and ih- 

prince. No time was \vasted in idte words: the gates were opvcied 
at once. Everything passed oft" with the utmost decorum. The 
citizens" militia happened, most conveniently, to be at hand. In 
the i winkilng of an eye it was disposed in a double u>\\- htiwtcii tin* 
gates and the inn, wlierc the prince w'as to lie that night. The 
prince, his retinue, and his life-guar-ri.. marched in procession 
between the bmgh-c-h-:.--;,;; v::S. d*he hie-guard was h-dged in a 
wooden shed outside the prince’s inn. A banquet was ofmred to the 
prince and his lioblemeiu and there was a great show" of mulual 
cordiahtyc Meanwhile, acting upon the orders of the town regeiits, 
two companies of the miiiila occupied the town hall, the weigh** 
house and the gates. When they heard of thiis, the noblemen felt 
somew^hat uncomfortable. They weie also informed that a cori- 
siderabie number of rnilitiamen were spoiliiie for a [i^ht with tlie 
prince’s musketeers. It was known, on the otiier hand, that some 
of the people of Hoorn were equally keen to fight for the prince. 
Maurice kept his counsel, and all settled down for a night’s rest. 

The next morning the prince was up and about at an early hour. 
He summoned the officers of the militia, and said: Why arc you so 
watchful? Surely, I have given you no reason to distrust me? ” 
They replied that they were acting by order of the burgomasters. 
The burgomasters were called in, and explained that they were 
merely carrying out the instructions of the council. Meanwhile the 
council arrived in a body to see the prince. They asked that he 
should make no change in the composition of the magistracy, 
because this would be an infringement of their privileges, which it 
was their duty to uphold. They pointed out that such a change 
would displease the population and cause unrest. If there were 
any complaint against some particular person., said the magistrates 
in the most deferentially impersonal manner, let him be indicted 
and his defence heard. Those who were found guilty could then 
be removed from office by the prince, or otherwise punislied. They 
were prepared as a body to deny on oath the allegation that they had 
schemed against His Serenity — ^Richelieu had not yet bestowed upon 
the princes of Orange the title of tiighness — or tliat they had 
attempted anything to diminish his authority. If, they added, he . 
should wish to introduce changes, they begged him to adopt the 
method of increasing the number of magistrates by appointing some 
persons of his own choice. The prince appeared to receive this 
suggestion with favour, but he asked with great insistence that tlic 
militia should be sent home. The magistrates gave the necessary 
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orders, and reoef^tod' request* The prina' said he would take 
Ihe matter into and thereii-^on put an end to the 

audience. Nothing else look place on tiiis da,}' or the next, except 
that a .number of ships carrying several conip}a.i iie> of regular soldiers 
arrived in the harbour from Friesland and elsewhere. 

On Oc.tober 5th the prince, who had obviously been waiting for 
tlicsc reinforcementSj summoned the magistrates to the town hall. 
Surrounded by his noblemen he entered the council chamber, while 
hundreds of troops were drawn up in half-moon formation on the 
triangular market place facing the town hall. He delivered a brief 
address to the magistrates, thanked them for the services they had 
rendered, and anno.unced that they were all dismissed from office. 
Wlien they had gone their several ways he sent for eight of them and 
reappointed them together with twelve new men. He also ap“ 
pointed new burgomasters — there were four of them at Hoorn. In 
the afternoon he dismissed a number of militia officers. Hoorn was 
purged, and loyal to the stadtholder. The new magistrate.s closed 
the remonstrant church, and its minister Sapma, whose encounter 
with the Amsterdam magistrates a few years later has been related 
earlier on, went into exile. 

The story of the prince’s bloodless triumph contains one further 
episode which is more significant than appears at first sight. In 
some Dutch towns those members of the broad council or Vroedschap 
who were chosen for a year’s ser\dce on the active council — the 
actual town government — also filled the minor offices of sekepenen 
or aldermen, of guardians of the orphans, and others. The prince 
refused to dismiss any of the occupants of these oflices, even if they 
were among those wdiom he had just removed from, higher office or 
from the council. What is to happen to them? ’’ he was asked by 
an official. There has been enough change as it is — too much 
even ”, replied the prince. One should not ascribe this leniency to a 
sudden access of human sympathy. The chess-player was not 
subject to impulses. He had taken his opponents’ piece, which was 
enough. He was not the enemy of the regents as a class. As long 
as they were politically subservient — or even merely accommodating 
— ^lie had no quarrel with them. On the contrary, he was their 
closest ally. He approved of the social dictatorship of the upper 
middle class, and was its staunchest supporter. So were all his 
successors. And this, indeed, is the key to the greater part of the 
subsequent history of the Dutch Republic. 

While the prince was still touring the towns of Holland, and 
changing the composition of their administrations, the States of 
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Holland, were being brought to heel by an automatic process, (j-ir 
of the first acts of every regcn.ei*ated town council was to recail its 
delegation from The Hague and to appoint deputies who were in 
harmony with the new dispensation. When he knew that the 
States were sufficiently tame and counter-remonstrant, the prince 
paid a visit to The Hague and appeared before them. He delwered 
a speech in which he informed them that, for the restoration of 
peace and unity in the country, h<? had, reluctantly, — and not 
without labour or peril, — been compelled to Csit a certain number 
of towns in the province, and to dismiss and replace some of their 
biH’goniastf i's. magistrates and coundlloi’s. It should be under- 
stood, however, the prince added, that this had taken place without 
there being any curtailment or alteration of the rights and privileges 
of the said towns. To attribute this reservation to fear, or to say 
tliat tiie prince was paying lip-service to a principle whicli he could 
afford to disregard in practice, is to misunderstand his policy. He 
was strong enough, thanks to the support of the calvinist masses, 
to ignore any law, and the sovereign rights that went with the title 
of count were his for the asking. But the prince had no wish to 
be the ruler of a democracy. In announcing his intention to uphold 
the privileges of the towns he proclaimed the legal recognition of the 
unalterable dictatorship of the upper middle class, since he kne'w 
that the rights and privileges of the towns w^ere synonymous with the 
rights and privileges of their regents. The States of Holland 
thanked the prince and expressed the view that, both in what he had 
done and in what he had still to do, he had no other object than the 
service and the pacification of the country. A little later, when the 
purge of the town administrations was complete, the States of 
Holland expressed tlieir solemn thanks to the prince and ratified his 
actions.^ 

Meanwhile another part of the prince’s programme was being 
carried out in his absence. The prisoners of state were kept in 
strict isolation. Attempts were made to extract confessions from 
them by stories of alleged admissions by their companions in mis- 
fortune. What passed at these interrogations mattered little. The 
triumphant party was determined to secure a conviction, knew it 
could carry this through and did not care on what grounds the 
conviction was based. Anyhow, the process was being pre-judged 
by the pamphleteers, by the slanderers and by the credulous masses, 
who listened open-mouthed while the itinerant ballad makers 
poured indecorous abuse upon the grand pensionary at every market 

^ See K 6486 of 1649. 
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A:] in In January }6ig it fell by tliosc in 

power that enough time hac! been j^peni on. |>i€Hn,in;a,ry investiga- 
tionsj and that ihe next step could now be taken without apparent 
unseerniiness. ''=vho was to appoint the judges? The Generality^ 
obviously, since the prisoners were accused of iiew crimes that could 
iiaT'dlj- be brought home to them under the system of provlncia! 
sovereignty* Nevertheless, it ‘was decided to ask each province to 
make its own appointments, r But, — and this is another significant 
symptom of the superficial character of the revolution that had taken 
place, — the States of Holland insisted on two things. Their pro- 
vince must appoint as many judges as the other six provinces 
together, and it was to be understood that the surrender of these 
prisoners to the Generality w-as not to create a precedent. Holland 
reserved its I’ight to administer justice to all its owxi citizens, and 
continued as before to claim a position of primacy in the federation. 

In March the judges summoned the prisoners before them, and 
questioned them separately. Was it not a fact that the advocate 
had told him, that the prince aimed at obtaining the sovereignty for 
himself, and that this ought to be prevented? This xvas one of 
the questions put to Grotius. Surely a conversation on m.atrers of 
business between two high officials could be looked upon a.s in- 
criminating only if the veiy^ legality upon which tiieii office was 
based were denied ? The question was typical of the many that were 
asked. It was already taken for granted that the prince was above 
the law and that to question any of his motives, or to contemplate 
the possibility of interfering with any of his actions, was in itself a 
transgression. When Oldenbarneveit's turn came he began with a 
lawyer’s speech in which he impugned the competence and legality 
of the tribuiiaL The questions he was asked did little but reproduce 
the tittle-tattle of the pamphleteers. In April, while still denying 
the legality of the proceedings, he made a long speecli in liis own 
defence. Early in May, though no conclusion had been reached, 
the judges considered that the time had come for drawing up their 
verdict. 

As the sham proceedings were approaching their term, pressure 
was brought to bear upon prince Maurice by some of the more 
enlightened members of his . entourage to make him intervene in 

^ See Vrijnioedich Ondarsoek van verscheyden Placcaten in de Gheuniearde Provincien binnen 
twee iaeren herwaerts gepubliceertt 1620, no place of publication (K 3100). This anonymous 
pamphlet of about 200 pages gives the whole story of the treatment of Oldenbarnevelt and 
Hogher beets, and describes the propaganda campaign of which they were the victims. 
It is an exceptionally able piece of writing which demolishes the whole edifice of juridical 
make-belief built up by the authors of the coup d'Etat of 1618. 
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iavoiir of the advocate. The prince said that lie was 'vvillliig to 
exercise liis right of reprieve, provided a reprieve was asked for by 
01denbarncvc:t^s friends. The friends and relatives were informed 
of this, blit they refused, and thereby showed that they understood, 
the situation, and knew the old man’s miiKi. On the evening of 
May 1 2 th, 1619, two officers of the court entered Oidenbarne-vclt’s 
prison, and informed him. that on the foiio>ving rnoniiiig he would 
hear his death sentence. The dfeath sentence ! Tlie death 
sentence! ” he exclaiiTied. That I did not expect. I iliuught I 
would have been questioned cigaind’ Later he was ac...i.rd to say: 

If OC.I}-' I knew why I have to die! ” Presently Walaeus, a dis- 
iingui^died divi.ne, arrived to administer spiritual consolations to the 
condemned statesman. Now Walaeus was prince Maurice’s man. 
A staunch counter-remonstrant, he was yet sufficiently human to 
incur the ill-will of the ever quarrelsome Gomarus w ho suspected 
his (:}rtl'!.odc>.:'vy. Earlier in the year the prince, whose choice of 
religious allegiance had been attended by singularly little theology, 
felt a desire to obtain expert guidance on a matter in which, his 
words were beginning to count as weighty pronouncements. He 
therefore summoned Walaeus from his pastoral activities at Middel- 
burg and made him his adviser in matters of divinity. 

It was the prince himself who instructed Walaeus to visit Olden- 
barnevelt. The tw^o men talked earnestly and at length about 
religion and the future life. Walaeus was not unpopular with the 
minority party, and, although Oldenbarnevelt’s politics had made 
him the protector of the remonstrants, liis own views, as Walaeus 
discovered, were indistinguishable from those of the orthodox. At 
last the prisoner put an end to the conversation. He asked his 
visitor to give two messages to prince Maurice. The first was to 
commend the interests of his children to the prince’s care; the 
second was to say that if he had ever wronged the prince in any way, 
he wished to be forgiven. — Did this mean, enquired Walaeus, that 
Oldenbarnevelt was asking for a reprieve? — ” No ”, was the reply, 
my request does not go as far as that.” A man m artiado imrtis 
was making his peace with- the world — that was all. 
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CHAPTER XI 

A DRAWN GAME 

T he background was sordid: the advcicate’s enemies held him 
at bay, the liard-faced merchants of Anistcrdarn, the liair- 
sp-iiiiers, and the fanatics were out for his blood, — an unclean 
miscarriage of justice was taidng its course. But, towering above 
the pettiness of the hour, stood the two great leaders, about whom 
nothing was sordid. And, because of these protagonists, the action 
was raised to the eternal level of tragedy. An old man who loved 
life as only the old, who knovv it, can love it, accepted death. A 
younger man who was loath to kill him allowed him to die. Maur- 
ice had reached the final move in the stupendous game, A capital 
verdict was essential to establish once and for all the existence in the 
Republic of an authority higher than that of the individual provinces. 
Maurice did not want blood. He wanted to break his opponents, 
and this was precisely what Oldenbarnevelt would not let him do. 
For an hour or so the old man had been overwhelmed by the sudden 
imminence of death. But as soon as he had recovered his com- 
posure he knew what remained to be done. His spontaneous 
message to the prince shows that he felt no persona! animosity. 
But with the enemy of provincial sovereignty and of the hegemony 
of the province of Holland, no compromise was possible. Olden- 
barnevelt had failed to win the game, others would set up the pieces 
once more. He must not spoil their chances by a submission that 
could not fail to be interpreted as a confession of guilt. His death 
would turn the prince’s apparent check-matc into a draw. 
Against judicial murder there was an appeal from beyond the 
grave. 

It was ten at night when Walaeus left the prison. He went 
straight to the stadtholdcr who was waiting for him. The prince 
was deeply moved; Tears came into his eyes while he told Walaeus 
that he was sorry for the advocate, but that he had no doubt about 
the prisoners guilt. He listened attentively while the minister 
repeated Oldenbarnevelt’s messages. Then he asked one question : 

Does he not mention a reprieve? ” To whiclt Walaeus replied: 
'' I have, in truth, not understood him to do so 

The night was spent by Oldenbarnevelt in prayer and pious 
meditation. At five in the morning of May 13th he was summoned 
before his judges, and listened to their lengthy verdict. He was 
charged with many crimes. It was alleged that, he had p.ressed 
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every province to claim for itself the right to legislate in ecclesiastical 
matters, that he had promoted unorthodox religious doctrines, tb,a.t. 
he had been instrumental in T>rrjnii3lgating severe edicts against 
those who. professed the true chriotian feith, that he had initiated the 
passing of the Sharp Resolution” of August 1617, that he had 
accepted presents from foreign powers without informing his 
principals, iliicre were many other counts in the verdict which 
was the first proper indictment Oldenbarnevelt had heard. He 
protested that the charges went far beyotid the admissiems he had 
made in the course of his iatevr=:jgadons. But as he spoke he was 
rudely interrupted by one of the judges, who shouted: “ Your 
sentence has been read out to you. Move on! Move on! ” 
Leaning heavily upon his stick, the old man of sevent y-one left the 
room, and limped to the scaffold which was erected on the same 
level in the open. His servant, wlii, had shared his captivity, helped 
him to remove his cloak and jacket. To the crowd that [pressed 
around he said : “ Men, I have behaved as an upright and God- 
fearing patriot, and that is how I shall die Then he knelt on the 
cushionless boards.^ 

The xStates General sent a number of piinted copies of the sen- 
tence to the States of every province, accompanied by a letter in 
which they said: “Apart from the contents of the sentence, the 
judges have also informed us that several other matters have been 
charged against the accused, of which no mention is made in his 
sentence. According to information received and conclusions 
drawn therefrom, a great suspicion has been aroused that he must 
have looked towards the enemy and regulated his actions in conse- 
quence, so as to give no offence to the other side, but, on the contrary, 
to favour it. But after it was made out from the confessions con- 
cerning these points, that they were not such that they could be 
disposed of definitely according to law, without further enquiries 
and sharper examination a euphemism for torture — “ and that 
this was not deemed advisable by the judges in view of his great age 
and of other considerations concerning the service of the country, 
and most particularly because the decision of this and of other 
business could no longer be delayed without prejudice to the 
common cause; and as, moreover, the matters related in the sen- 
tence were surficient to warrant exemplary punishment against his 

^ '.[’.lit: seiirciice was iivmiediaiely printed as a paruphlet. (K by Jiillebrant 

t!ie ordinary printer ot tlie States (it:nerai. This seiUen.ee and diose passed 
on Grotius and Oldenbarneveit’s other ieilow-prisoner, (he pensionary of .[.eyden (K '2915 
and 2920), provide an cxceiient outline the policy, ihe purposes and the docirines 
o[’ the enemies of the Holland States party. 
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person: uierdArc have found good and approved that Your 
Honoui's be ;iv-qLiaii:!.ed with tlicso niaUcry ’h The letter was 
innncdiaieiy pLibHsiied by the printer of the States Gorera!.^ 

Tlie other priste'-ers were condemned to life-long imprisonment 
and to the confiscation of their properiy. The story of Grotiiis^s 
cscartc in a book-chest, a few ^cears later, is known to everyone. 
Full lAi abihratlon. has long since come to OIde!K>arne\"clt. Poster- 
ity honours him as one of the fbu'nders of the Dutch State, and there- 
fore of the Dutch nation. No one denies that his execution was a 
judicial murder. 

While the trial was proceeding on its unhurried wa^/ tlic national 
synod met at Dordrecht. It expelled the remonstrants from the 
chiircli and gave complete satisfaction to those who wished the 
Dutch reformed church to glory in the possession of dogmas as 
rigidly defined as those of Rome. For some years, the remonstrants 
continued to be persecuted. The preaching of remonstrant 
doctrines was forbidden under penalty of life-long imprisonment. A 
large proportion of the 300 ministers who were adherents of the 
forbidden doctrines went into exile, many others -were incarcerated. 
A remonstrant fraternity was established as early as 1619. It was 
in fact a secret church which gave itself an organisation similar to 
that of the Dutch reformed church. The main point in the remon- 
strant confession of faith was the recognition of the bible as the sole 
repository of protestant doctrine, while human beings were left free 
to judge for themselves the value of formulas, confessions and 
catechisms. As a result of this freedom, the divergence between 
orthodox and remonstrant doctrines grew much greater than the 
subtle distinctions made by xArminius and Gomarus. The form of 
arminianism known in seventeenth-century England, v/ith its 
episcopalian ritualism, never found favour in the Dutch Republic. 
Even when, after the death of Maurice in 1625, remonstrants 
slowly won toleration, they continued to be a somewhat select and 
self-contained community. Its members were not eligible for public 
office, and throughout the century it never counted above 12,000 
communicants/- 

Thus, as a result of the quarrels that broke out during the 
Twelve Years' Truce with Spain, the Dutch Republic became 
divided into two parties. But these parties were not the counter- 
remonstrants and the remonstrants. The religious split merely 

] K 29*25, 

“ For the later history of armiiiianism, see pamphlets K 381 1 , 3B15, 3832, 3834, 4172. 
The tolerance prevailing towards the end of the war with Spain is described in K 5291, 
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abnitt a crysialiR-uioa of political alTliniics. It is true llco 
the iiuyorlty pa.rt)- comprised all the t:ouiitcr-'ietvion.str'ants. 'Da: 
calvinist population, led by its iMiiri>lei>, formed the bulk of this 
party., \Vii:h it were tliosc who, like the princ:c svith his personal 
supporters as Wveil. as tlie regents of Ainslcrdani, .had embraced the 
coiro-ter-renionstrant cause for opj^nilnnist. reasons. All these 
elements together formed the orangist; party, tiiougln as we shaii see, 
they were the party that supported the pilnces of Os-un:e rather than 
the party which enjoyed the support of the princes. ‘They were, u p 
to a point, — but up to a point oid\-j- -thc party of ilie Genendiiy-, 
the party of centralisation. They were also the party of de]:no(:i'ii.cy, 
whicli is no doubt the reason that prevented the princes, who wiirc 
never democrats, from being wJtli them heart and soul The 
defeated party, the States party or party of the States of Holland, 
consisted of liberals who wished to tolerate and protect the rcnion- 
stranls, who believed in the subordinalion of the church to tlie sRiiC; 
in the strict application of the Union of Utrecht in provincial 
sovereignty and in decentralisation. In other words, the States 
party wanted to restore, to strengthen and to perpetuate the 
political dictatorship of the upper middle class as the safest guarantee 
of the social and economic dictatorship of this classd 

In the Dutch Republic no situation was ever clearcut, no 
tendency straight, no party single-minded. Of the two parties the 
States party appeared, on the ^vdlole, the more homogeneous. It 
was never tempted to look upon the state as the supreme good. 
Material prosperity was its leading preoccupation, and the sub- 
ordination of all other classes to its paternal rule was the way in 
which it applied its conception of enlightened selGintcrest. Peace 
was its dearest w^isli, and this, as well as the desire not to strengthen 
the position of the princes of Orange and their military henchmen, 
made it frown upon armaments. Its foreign policy tended to remain 
empii’ical, but it was usually ready to resort to force for the protec- 
tion of trade interests. This is win’ it w’as usually less averse to the 
strengthening of the country’s naval resources. The orangist 
party, on the other hand, suffered from a perennial duality. Its 
supporters inherited the democratic traditions of the early reforma- 
tion. But the princes and the noblemen about them had adopted 

Provincial sovereignty was not an end in itself in regent policy. It was merely a 
means for making ilie upper middle class dictatorship secure, and the x-egents were ready 
to jettison it whenever it endangered this dictatorship. When theie was a democratic 
rising at Utrecht in i6i0, tiie States General did not hesitate to interfere in the defence 
of regent supremacy, and the province of Holland approved. See the message of the 
States General to the xirovinces, jusdfying their intervention (K 1722 of i6to). 
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something of the modernising tendencies of Mi i lip II of Spain. As 
far as their posilion allowed, they served thf- reason, of state. They 
were* iniii’arists, but not tyrants. They were no demagogues cither, 
exefept at moments of crisis, when they used their democratic leader- 
ship ruthlessly. Normally, the}- were hand in glove with the 
regents, and it is for this reason that they failed to carry out the 
uitimatc rationalisation of the state, which would have brought 
about the eclipse of the uppe/ middle class rulers. If one has an 
uncritical liking for the princes of Orange one will argue that they 
stood above the parties. If one likes them less, one can say that 
they had a foot in each camp. One characteristic it is impossible 
to deny them. They were the bearers, mostly, perhaps, the un- 
conscious bearers,* of the idea of national synthesis. This was real- 
ised in times of stress by all but a handful of Dutchmen. 

The triumph of prince Maurice had no finality. His party 
enjoyed no monopoly of government. The political history of the 
Dutch Republic presents the picture of a see-saw, with each of the 
two parties holding power for a time. The new legality established 
by Maurice, the supremacy of the Generality combined with the 
semi-sovereignty of the prince of Orange, did not kill the old 
sovereignty of the provinces and the authority of tha.t venerable and 
defective treaty of alliance, the Union of Utrecht. The leaders of 
the States party had not asked for a pardon, they did not confess 
themselves guilty, and their principles survived the martyrdom of 
Oldenbarnevelt. Thus two incompatible legalities co-existed in 
the Republic. While one writ was running, the other was dorm- 
ant, biding its time. This is why the internal history of the Re- 
public after the coup d’Etat of Maurice divides itself into a double 
series of alternating periods. Let us enumerate them here. They 
will be examined more closely in the second and especially in the 
third, book of this work, wdiich will attempt to trace the funda- 
mental oneness of Dutch history and the evolution of class con- 
sciousness among the Dutch. 

The years between 1619 and 1650 s<w the first period of orangist 
rule, with the stadtholders Maurice, who died. in. 1625, Frederic- 
Henry, his brother, who died in 1647, and FrederioHenry's son, 
William, II, who died in 1650. 

Then, from 1651 to 1672, came the first stadtholderless period. 
The party of the States of Holland w^as in power, and most of the 
time their leader, the distinguished statesman John De Witt, held 
office as grand pensionar}'. 

From 1672 to 1701 the Dutch Republic had its second period of 
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ii'>ra.i\gisi rule. The siadtholdcr was VVilliau* III, son of {L 

Me died in 1701. 

The second sUidiliohierles:-; period followed, from 1701 to 1747. 

From 1747 to about 1780 the Republic lived through the third 
period of orangist rule. Willia.m I\', descended from a brother of 
William the Silent, was stadtholder till his death in i7f>r ; his son 
William V was stadtholder after him. 

Between about 1780 and 1787 cafne a perked wliich one might 
call the third stadtholderless period. Though WiUiai:; V rumained 
stadtholder, his ofUcc was pnictically in abeyance. 

Finailv; from 1787 till 1795, came the last period of orangist 
rule. William V was still stadtholder. He died only in 1805, 
fled the country in 1 795 when it was invaded by the French armies. 


CHAPTER XII 

REALISM 

E nough has been said in the course of this first part of our 
survey to establish the close connection that exists between 
the Dutch state and the people that live in it. Political 
theorists may usefully study the origins of the state, if they make 
judicious use of what anthropology* can teach them. An. historian 
knows only this, that he cannot think of men otherwise than as 
members of communities which have powers and claim rights that 
transcend the powers and the rights of the individual. He also 
knows that, at any rate, so far as Western Europeans are concerned, 
the form of community called the national state appeared before the 
nation which it has moulded. In the long run the characteristics 
of the state into which he is born matter more to a man than the 
personality of his mother. 

I have, for this reason, opened my study of the Dutch with an 
examination of this political mould which, more than climate or 
geography, determined their irrepressible identity as a nation. I 
liaX'C, at the same time, attem.pted to trace the origin of party life, 
which has coloured the whole past, and must thereibre also colour 
the present of the Dutch. We witnessed the birth of a new state, the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands — ^the Dutch Republic — ^\vhich 
was the child of circumstance. Within this state a nation arose, a 
population with a sense of coliesion and distinctness, in other words, 
with a national consciousness. 
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Tlic catliolic-3, aitiicnigli a sub^larLtial. pcjiiion, of the popiilatioii, 
were slower to partake in this process of narion-huilding- In. 1587 
the Roman catholics still formed nine-tenths of the popniation of the 
province of Holland. At a rough guess, in 1609, the numbers of 
protestinn- and catholics were equaL Tlie number of catholics 
continued to decrease rap'idi)--', for great inducements were .held out 
to cni:oa.rage a change of religion. Nevertheless, a long time passed 
before the pr^.>tcstarits were at:tiially in the m.ajorit)'. Towards the 
end of the twelve years’ truce it was still said in diplomatic circles 
that the richest and most distinguished part of the population was 
catholic. Responsible Roman catholic authorities estimated in 
1619 that a quarter of the population of the province of Holland 
belonged to tiieir persuasion, and in 1627 reckoned that a 
third of the population of Triesland and Groningen was catholic.’^ 
Now, although it is true' that in the origi.nal Revolt of the Nethe.r- 
lands Roman catholics and protestants stood side by side, it is also, a 
fact that the second phase of the revolt, when tlie provinces of 
Holland and Zeeland were in the van of the resistance, presented a 
very difierent aspect. Stern calvinists were in power and actively 
directed the struggle. The catholics were subjected to a rule of 
iron and had no political rights whatever. The result was that 
in the early decades of the seventeenth century catholics in the 
Dutch reiDublic felt no loyalty totvards its government and its 
institutions. 

At the period we have reached in our survey the catholics still 
remained outside the broad stream of national consciousness. But 
this only goes to confirm thar. the Dutdi nation appeared later than 
the Dutch stale, which is the healthy way of histoiA’'. It was no 
different;, w.hatcve:r .Michelet may ha.ve said to the contrary, in the 
case of the Ib'cndi nation. With the British too the process was the 
same. And this is why. unlike those nations which acquired nation- 
hood before they liad a state of their own, the Dutch are a whole- 
some community that fits easily into the international comit^^ 

The process which led to the birth of the Dutch state, and the 
manner in which parties were born and lived in the Dutch Republic 
gave rise to a number of characteristics which still mark the Dutch 
people. ,A special and highly commendable brand of patriotism 
associated, with a remarkably intense regionalism, the age-long 


“ Cf. W. P. C. Kniiitelj Toeiland dar j'{edeiiandscha Kaiholieken ten 'Tijde der Repubiiek 
(J/assim) . See also Romeinsche Bronnen voor den Kerkelijken Toesiand der Nedsrlandeti^ 1 592 - 
1727, in thdRijks Ceschiedktmdige RubUcalim^ Vol. I. pp. 261 and 319 ; R. Fruin, Verspreide 
GesM/ien. VII, pp. 
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not exclude political and scjcial Lt::Hbni.- indecdj are not the 

only ingredicun^ of Dutch national psyriadog;.^ Bui they a.vo all- 
per^^ading and can be ignored neither by those vdio temporaxih- 
rule the destinies of {hr. Dutch during llu: Sec'Oid World Wan nor 
by those who will have a say in determining the manner in v,^'hi(di the 
Dutch are to live in a reorganised Eyrc]:f. 

The patriotism of the 'Diitcb, is perhaps le^s tainird with uationah 
ism than that of any other ocid n; in Eiu'opo. Let us rgrec about the 
words we use« Patriotism is neither a virtue n.'.r a •dec, It is a 
mode of being. Every normal human individual is fond of the 
country where lie was born, of its landscape, of the people among 
whom he was brought up, of their past, and of their traditions. 
Nationalism, on the other hand, is a disease. It is the expression 
of a collective inferiority complex It upholds the d.octJ'.ine tliat: 
the interests of a nation — real or assumed—transcend ai! other 
interests, including maierial, spiritual, religious or ethical interests. 
Nationalism is the collective wm-ship of the reason of state. It has 
provided the pretext for fascism, nazism, falangism. and most of tlic 
public evils of the nineteen- twenties and thirties. Admittedly the 
word “ nationalism is sometimes used in the sense of patriotism. 
This turns it into a totally useless doublet wliilc- a deplorable but 
highly important current in human affairs is left without a name. 
The result is a confused political diagnosis which must lead therapy 
astray.^- The man who says: “ My coimtiy right or wrong is a 
nationalist. A patriot wishes to do what he can to make his country 
wortliy of his love. 

It is not siumrls-iug that the feelings of the Dutch towards their 
country and towards their nation should be uncomplicated and 
essentially sane. National preoccupations played no part in. the 
revolution which gave birili to the Dutch state, and, as a result, to 
the Dutch nation. I have pointed out at an earlier stage that the 
Dutch national anthem, the Wilhelmns^ is almost a profession of 
cosmopolitan faith. Privileges, ancient customs, fair taxation, 
toleration and religious freedom, the reformation, democracy for 
some, the mastery of their own class for others,— such were the 
concerns that filled the minds of the Dutch when they began, their 
struggle against Spain. In the course of this fight they found them- 
selves possessed of a state, and, before they knew it, many of them 
had acquired Dutch national consciousness. Many, but as yet, not 

^ It is to be regretted that the useful publication of the Royal fmtiiuic of bUernationai 
Aifairs, Maticnalism (1939). gives hs sanction to this confiision;. 
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nil. It was not only the bloc of Roman ^anliolirs that re^ 

n'iaincHl for many years onAide the national current. The orthodox 
calvinists did not for a long time look upon the Dutcii nation as the 
final form chosen by Providence for the fulfilment of its purpose. 
They knew, as we have seen, of occasional returns to the larger 
consciousness of a united Netherlandish nation comprising the 
population of all the Low Countries. 

All these reasons contributed to making the attitiKle of the Dutcli 
to their country and their nation quiet and maticr-of-fact. Flag- 
waving would — in ordinary times — seem, to a Dutchman an emin- 
ently silly pursuit A man in his senses does not become excited 
because he is Smith, or Gerritsen, or a Dutchman. He does not 
want to be what he is not — ^it is all a mere matter of identity , com- 
pletely free of complacency. It is better to lead your own life, 
however bad, than to lead another’s, however good ”, William 
James once wrote to a friend. And he added: “ Emerson teaches 
the same doctrine, and I live by it as bad and congenial a life as I 
can This poetic doctrine of the significance of one’s identity — 
so vividly represented in the story of Peer Gynt’s biUton-mouIder—-* 
implies no injunction. It. is the statement of one of the basic facts of 
existence. No individual, no group, ever wishes to surrender its 
identity. We may wish for the wealth of Croesus or the health of a 
Marathon runner, but we should like them to be added to our 
personality, wfoich we are not prepared to give up as the piu'chase 
price of health or of wealth. Few nations, if any, carry this accept- 
ance of their identity to the effortless extreme reached by the Dutch. 
To them, the feet of being Dutch is simply the fact of being them- 
selves. They speak of Holland almost invariably as ons land^ our 
country, and of its inhabitants as 07 is volk. our people. The nation 
to which they belong appears to them as a fernily, which is the most 
natural and compact group one can think of^ — a relationship which 
calls neither for discussion nor for emphasis. 

The mannei in which the peculiar relationship that existed 
betw^cen the Dutch and the princes of Orange arose and grev/ 
contributed much to this matter-of-fact brand of patriotism. The 
other European nations to wfoom nationhood came at the historically 
appointed time acquired their national consciousness under a 
monarch who v/as their master. There was a king of France, and 
his subjects learned, very gradually, to think of themselves as the 
French nation. In Holland William I appeared, a leader, but not a 
master, and the Dutcli fixed upon him their natural monarchical 

^ Letters^ II, ]>. 23^. 
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I'hc proce^^s of beconi,3ng Dutch as gradun! ?A;' 
William as it was for ihc Dutchj and he died beff>re it was 
either for himself or for his people, 'rhis meant, of course, that ('■■e 
process, v/as still more uiiselfconscious than it might otherwise have 
jjeen. 

Tliei'e are times of stress when national sentiment becomes 
emphatic and exacerbated, and dispiay.s the morbid symptoms of 
nationalism. This is no more abrmlVig than the fever whief: a 
normal organism develops in its struggle against Whai is 

remarkable, and a confirmation of all tliat has been -Ldd above, is 
that such moments have been so rare in Dutch history. Needless 
to say, Holland is living through such a moment under the Nazi 
occupation, but it did not when it was occupied by the French and 
by Napoleon. Then thwarted patriotism found its expression in the 
growth of orangist sentiment, and in a clear realisation of the niiture 
of the relationship between the house of Orange and the nation. 
There was also a brief outburst of nationalism after the secession of 
Belgium from the kingdom of the Netherlands in 1830. Only once 
did the Dutch become preoccupied with their national identity to 
an extent that v/ent beyond moclest)v This was to^vards the middle 
of the eighteenth century, not at a time of crisis, but at a moment 
when they made a painful discov^ery. The Dutch suddenly realised 
that, politically and economically, they had ceased to be a first-class 
power. It v/as then that, in their poetry which was indeed far from 
first-rate, they proclaimed the glory of being Dutch, while their 
prose-writers began to eschew words of romance origin as sedu- 
lously as they had coined them during more dynamic ages. 

Being wholesome and free from pettiness, patriotism can harmon- 
iously co-exist with regional divergencies. Nationalism is ever 
strained and on the defensive. It persecutes and bullies its subject 
races. If one considers the exiguous size of the Dutch country, one 
is impressed not only by the differences between the speech and the 
manners of the many regions it comprises, but also by the easy 
acceptance of these variations in a country which has a strongly 
centralised government. With the rejection of Philip IPs modern- 
ism the provinces came into their own, and provincialism was made 
respectable. The Hague never set the pace like Versailles or 
Vienna. 

It is natural that men should sort themselves out into political 
parties. The alternative is indifference to the common weal or, in 
other words, fascism. The party is the golden mean between 
compulsory uniformity and anarchism. The Dutch have many 
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parlies, ioo morsyp huleed. Tins is tiie result ot* the 
individualism is one of tlio gifts they received ft'oni t'lieir past. 

But much though not all Bun;h party life is based upon religious 
allegiance, Catholicism and the vanous blends of pro;;e^tantisn\ 
C(.>lourec], or rather obscured, the other realities that preoccupied, 
men. They afleeled their \'icws on statecraft, on the organisation 
of labour^ on the dislTibution of wealth, and on those other things of 
whicii men think first when^they step out of their homes on to the 
civic stage. Religion inspired the Hollanders and Zeelanders who. 
in 1572, took up on their own account the Revolt of the Netherlands 
against Philip II. Religion provided the pretext for the division 
into two parties which has been described in the preceding; pages. 
Before the da.ys of democracy this did not matter very much. Tlie 
political struggles were fought within selected circles. The masses 
were a reserve that w^as rarely mobilised. Undc.r a system of 
universal sufirage it is less desirable that political and social realities 
should hide beneath religious distinctions. The church where a 
man w'orships does not aflect his hunger or his other economic needs. 
It is not good for realities to grow^ away from the light.^ 

There can be no doubtj however, that, for better or for w-orse, 
religion has set an indelible stamp upon Dutch character. The 
sixteenth century put all ihe peoples of the Low Countries to a severe 
test. Every man in the Low Countries was placed before the choice 
of cleaving to the faith of his fathers or embracing the new reformed 
religion. It was a tremendous choice which affected not only his 
eternal bliss, but also his habits, his comforts, and not infrequently 
his life. No doubt the choice between conservatism and chaiige in. 
the mattei' of religion presented itself to many people in other lands. 
.But. (.)ften enough the burden of the choice rested less upon the 
individual. The Southern Netherlands shared die experience of the 
northern provinces, but subsequent events caused some of the tonic 
cfiects of the earlier dioice to be lost, Tlie men of the reformed 
religion were, as we know, compelled to lea've the country, unless 
they returned to the church of Rome, Henceforth there was one 
religion, protected and controlled by the state. The easier approach 
to life whicli goes wdth Catholicism once more prevailed, and the 

* riaiioriai character of the Dutch auct their uiioie mode of living were affected 
by the qtiarrels between remonstrants and counier-rt^moiLstrants. ’I’iie intensity of this 
liglU: and tlie fart that political divisions grouped tlienivselves arouiKi it turned the Duich 
Into a nation of theologians whose language is saturated with the phraseology and 
ideology of the bibie. In the twentieth century the Dutch have been governed by 
coalitions of political parties whose platform was entirely inspired by a rejigious creedj, 
wiiilc the opposi tion consi.sted of the non-religious elements in the country. 
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poiBp and riiisai which (cT,ds to lake the place of original thought 
^:p7-ead. its cloak over pubHc and pri, a i.c life. In the ‘Dutch Republic, 
on the other Iiaiidj the necessity of choosing continued because there 
was more freedom, Thojgh they were allowed to remain faithful 
to their cliurdn Dutch catholics could never take their religion for 
granted. They lived in the midst of decent and industrious people 
who had c^nbraced the heresy and led righteous lives. To conform 
was tempting and advantageous, and uTac/ crdlrj did give vmy. 
Nor were those of the reformed religion likely to gc"- into a rut. 
The religious disputes of the period of the Truc:^ kept alhc the 
necessity of ctKojsmg ai:.d deciding, I'lic onhodov majority among 
the calvinists had to put up a stiff fight against ladiudinarian magis- 


tralcs before it acliieved the freedom of intolerance. The lui- 
i'csirictcd supremacy of the state cvci ihe church was defeated by the 
coup d’Etat of 1 6 x 8 ,, and thougli the provincial States kept certain 
rights of control over the organisation of the establi-shcd cliurclij 
doctrine was liberated fi:om considerations of polhicxil expediency. 
In the long run this strengthened the rights of conscience. Thus 
habits were acquired by the Dutch and developed during the first 
half-century of their national existence wdiich preserved the strength 
of character they already possessed. 

A characteristic which neither friend nor foe could fail to detect 
in the Dutch is realism. It was certainly not born during the period, 
w^e have so far survc’ced. We saw it at work, however^ and we shall 
meet it again, in the course of this study. It is very noticeable in the 
attitude the Dutch have invariably adopted tow'ards problems of 
class. Whether we accept them as something that is good or wash 
to work for their abolition, class distinctions are tlie very es.se.nce of 
social life. The Dutch are to this day einbai'rassingly awaire of class 
distinctions. While in England the wives of the physician Smith, 
the grocer Smith and the labourer Smith are all called Mrs. Smith, 
the .Dutch not long ago called the doctor’s wife Mevrouw Sink, the 
grocer’s wife Juffroiiw Smit, and the iabourcris wife Vroum Smit, and 
if these differences in the mode of address are at last disappearing, 
it is because the distinctions that form their basis are themselves being 
obliterated. The Dutch word stand., which implies the status 
conferred by class, is untranslatable, because it is so essentially and 
finally Dutch, The development of this hypersensitive class- 
consciousness is part of the realism of the Dutch. It was developed 
during more than two centuries of dictatorship by the upper middle 
class, when class distinctions were emphasised and formed the warp 
of the social and political fobric. Where a nobility rules subtle 
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distincticHis are iinaceessary. Authority is based upon the realities 
of birth and the equally cogent fiction of blood.. This is the case in 
England, where uinil iar into the nineteenth century the b(;iirgeoisic, 
though sliaring power with the nobility, did not elbow it out of its 
original place, and where the upper middle class continued to accept 
noblemen, as their leaders. In the Dutch Republic the masters 
were too obviously of the same ‘‘ blood as those they ruled. They 
could excel only hy seeing fo it that the ladder at the top of which 
they stood had many, many rungs. 

At the same time the rule of the upper middle class was in itself 
an instance of sound realism. It placed tlic Dutch in tlie van of 
social evolution, in a position which in England was reached, and 
then only parlially, after the re\ o]u(ion of 1688 and, in France, a 
century later. The acceptance by the princes of Orange of the socia 1 
fact of regent dictatorship exercised on behalf of the bourgeoisie 
shows that the princes, too, had acquired this Dutch realism. 

Realism has probably by now become more than a trait in the 
Dutch character. It is so ingrained that it affects their whole out- 
look upon life. Their habit of allowing religious form.ulas to 
dominate their political life may seem at first sight to contradict this 
statement. Yet I believe that a careful analysis of economic 
developments in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries could not 
fail to establish the fact that the Dutch move at ease in a plurality of 
worlds, and that in their theological excursions they never cease to 
have their feet planted upon solid earth. 

Bearing this realism in mind we can now formulate the funda- 
mental doctrine of this book. I believe that the history of the Dutch 
Republic can be understood only if we admit that it displayed a. 
tendency towards a higher synthesis. This tendency eventually 
brought about the fusion of the ideals of the States party and of the 
orangists, and finally gave the Dutch nation unity and centralisation 
under the house of Orange. At the same time it preserved the 
humanism and the toleration, the provincialism and the economic 
sanity of the regents. I realise that this statement has an exagger- 
atedly teleological ring, and appears at first sight to imply that the 
Dutch were, as the calvinists fondly believed, God’s chosen nation. 
It is, however, no more than an ex post facto judgment made in the 
light of history as wc arc now able to read it. To begin with there 
is every likelihood that without this synthesis the Dutch would have 
met with a cataslropl'ic that would have disintegrated their national 
existence. As, however, ihey met with no such catastrophe, we 
must conclude that the indispensable synthesis was in fact achieved. 
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In view of the cliaracleristic reaiisni of the Dutch there is colbiiv., 
surprising in this. Sooner or later some of the more level-headed 
and cleaj'-sighted among them were Ijom nd to discover the necessity 
of a national synthesis, and to do what they could to bring it about. 
Some of the better minds among the “Dutch knew that the claims of 
public duty came before t}u>se of party interest. The princes of 
Orange themselves pro\’’cd that tliey possessed this knowledge. By 
no means all of them desen-c to be** called clear-sighted or high- 
minded. Yet, as I have already pointed out,, it can be said that 
most of them were never the pnsone;;s of the orangist party. Tiny 
recognised the necessity of a dictatorship of the upper middle class, 
and did nothing to break it. This is the beauty of dynasticism. 
Dynasticism can make a man greater than himself, and impose upon 
liim a line of action that is dictated by his position rather linen by his 
intelligence. Th<: hereditary identification of a family with, the good 
of the stale is an excellent habit. 

It required a supreme trial to make the complete synthesis 
possible: the supreme trial of invasion and foreign domination. 
France gave the Dutch its stern rule and the lofty ideals of its young 
revolution. It was then that the Dutch learned to value the com- 
munity in which they had been living, and found out that without 
their national identity the things for rvhich they had been striving 
did not exist, because only what was eigen to them, tlieir very own, 
was worth striving for. They also learned that unless they were 
united nothing could ever safely be called their own. And so they 
came to desire, what had until then been the dream of a few among 
them, the synthesis of the house of Orange and the whole nation, and 
the state that was the state of all Dutch men and women. 

Wc can distinguish two periods in this process during which, 
after the disappearance of the Dutch Republic, the. national syn- 
thesis became a reality. 

The first, or French period, extended from 1795 ^813. It 

was a period of centralisation without a stadt holder. It is during 
this period that tlie Dutch — and the house of Orange — learned their 
lesson. 

The next period, which began in 1814-15, is the age of synthesis, 
when orangist centralisation, based upon general consent, became 
the natural form of state life in the country that is now called the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. 







BOOK II 


A COMMONV 


AI.-'T^H OF MERCHANTS 


CHAPTER I 

HARD-EARNED PROSPERITY 

W E have surveyed the early day s of the Dutch state and the 
ri^pid development of a new Dutch national consciousness 
among the people who lived in this state. Morcoverj we 
were abie to observe how a religious dispute among the' calvinists — 
sdii a minority in the population - caused a number of diveigciil 
tendencies to crystallise into two parties that held very different 
views about the rights and the functions of the state and about the 
proper relationship between the state and individual citizens. In 
this second book we shall attempt to look niore closely at the human 
elements which composed the Dutch people. Wc must try to see 
what point had been reached in the development of the population 
when the Dutch state came into being. We must also find out how 
people lived and what they were, during the seventeenth century, 
when the existence of the Dutch state came to be taken for granted 
and when it reached the zenith of its prosperity and its might. We 
shall of necessity have to devote most of our attention to the ruling 
caste, the regents who, throughout the period of national greatness, 
were the xnasters of the Republic. 

Three-quarters of the population of the Low Countries were 
Teutonic in speech. They spoke Duich, or Flemish, two names for 
the same language. The remaining part of the Low Countries was 
inhabited by Walloons, who spoke a romance dialect. Race played 
no part in the medieval histoiy of the Low' Countries. It plays little 
part in the life of wholesome human beings. At a time when com- 
munity of language between Germany and the larger portion of the 
Low Countries might have assisted the Germans in exerting influence 
over their lesser neighbour, the Gerjnans had little to give away. 
The fact that about loo b.c. the Batavians came down the Rhine 
from Germany and colonised a part of what is now Holland v/oiild 
matter very little indeed, were it not that the writers of the Renais- 
sance considered it so importaiit, Tlie capital of the Dutch East 
Indies is called Batavia. The Dutch still like to use the name of 
the Batavians for commercial and shipping concerns. But apart 
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ni.idi" of jhr Bai-fVtMn:- at? in. 'h-- ,. n - 

ratliei thaii .dgidn; 

(Ji'AC can cxagY-i*--' influence of j'cOii^rapli) upoii the !u;vtorv' 
of the Dutch, and far too rnuch k :oud cbout climate by those Vi-h;'i 
study romparatR"c iiationai character. N'o-vcTthe!cs> the fact that 
the Dutch fought the sea and lougln tlieir rivers, and are fighting 
them still did put its n-iark upon their chars luer, A h.Rge propor- 
tion. of the soil of the Northern N^ahe^-h.vc.h; as ■.-ch as of maritim.e 
Flanders, 'svas made by men. since dic- RonvoxS louglu them, 

to construct dykes the of the Lo\v CouniAes iuvr bullr 

defences against the sea and the rivers and luu/c co,ntiniied to wrest 
portions of territory from the waters. Every man had to be a soldici" 
in this war. every soldier was permanently on sentry duty. There 
were losses as well as gains. Dykes that had long since ceased to 
form a sca-ramparc. because new conquests had removed the sea far 
away from tlienij might at any lime be roused from their slecu:> and 
become wakers once more, washed by the element, that retiir,ned to 
claim its ancient domain. The tenacity of the Dutch and of the 
Flemings is due to a cons.iderab!e extent to the way in which they 
had to conquer and to defend their own .soil. The uncertain tenure 
of the land that carried them, their houses and their chattels, gave 
them an insight into the transience of things. It fostered, that sense 
of relathdty '^^vhich makes even those vvdio love their possessions look 
upon them detachediy. and keeps open for them the roads to 
mysticism and to heroism. 

Prosperity was an old acquaintance of the people of the Low 
Countries. It was not, to be sure, the prosperity that rises from, a 
luxuriant soil or is the gift of an easy climate. T!ic Waliocvns had 
their mines and the industries that go "with tliem. The Flemings, 
too, had their industry: they wove the gorgeous cloths that gained 
fame from the Baltic to the Levant. But the wool used by the 
Flemish wea\^ers and fullers came from England and liad to reach 
them by sea. It was also by water that prosperity reached the north- 
ern half of the Low Countries. Their wealth was due almost 
entirely to their position across the estuaries of tlic Scheldt, the 
Meuse and the Rhine, which provided excellent natural harbours. 
There w^as another river in the Middle Ages, the Zwirs, thi'ough 
which Bruges had access to the sea. All these harbours looked 
towards England, Germany was their hintex'land,and they occupied a 
useful intermediary position between south- w-cstern Europe and the 
Baltic. Transit and carrying became the main occupation of the men 
of the north and one of the principal pursuits of those of the south. 
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In t-:r nveliHi century both the north and the south, had ships. 
Gradually, ho\ve\^er, a Jivisii.’U of labour took place. The silting up 
of the Zwin which made Bruges more ditficoli of access from the sea- 
may have contributed to this de^-'clopment. The Flemings elected 
to specialise in the technique of marked ng. They bought and sold, 
tliey became brokers and left the carrying to others. At the same 
time the Zeelanders and die Hollanders as v/ell as the Frisians 
chanced upon an occupation that provided them with an equivalent 
for the cloth industry of the Flemings. They expanded their local 
and coastal fisheries and t\.irned them into an industry. Early in the 
fifteenth century a change occurred in the habits of the Gulf Stream, 
which began to carry its rich maritime pastures nearer to the Low’’ 
Countries. The herrings migrated frcini Scandinavia to the North 
Sea. There was a boom in fishing and more vessels were built than 
ever before. Now’' fishing was a. somewdiat seasonal occupation, and 
rather than leave their small ships idle for long intervals, the sea- 
farers of the Northern Netherlands began to use them for carrying 
merchandise. They invented a method for preserving their herring 
catches. Having salted or smoked them, they exported them to 
southern countries, bringing back as a return cargo the salt that was 
so necessary for the process of curing. By the middle of the fifteenth 
century, while Bruges concentrated all its energies upon its important 
money market, Amsterdam had grown into a shipping and transport 
centre which extended its activities as far as the Baltic and Norway. 
In the sixteenth century the people of the Low Countries began to 
distribute the produce of the American colonies w^hich was brought 
to Europe by the Spaniards. The Hollanders and the Zeelanders 
fetched from the Baltic and Noway the wood, the tar and all the 
naval stores that were needed by Spain for its navy. Meanw^hile, 
Bruges continued to decline. Antwerp became its heir, the home of 
commercial technique and enterprise, and the centre of the spice 
trade of the north. 

Then came the revolt of the Netherlands. It firiled in the south 
and was carried on with success in the north. Seafaring skill and 
the fact that they possessed swarms of little vessels enabled the 
northerners to withstand in amphibious warfare the heavy and slow- 
moving mercenaries of Spain. The rebels who founded the young 
Dutch state bottled up the mouth of the river Scheldt and killed the 
trade of Antwerp. The calvinists, the most progressive element 
among the populations of the Southern Netherlands, emigrated, 
most of them to the north. They brought with them their business 
experience and their capital, Amsterdam became the successor of 
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Antwerp. The money m-Hprl.. the Zeeland town of XiidO:-!- 

hnrg hoped il»r one moniont tr> keep to ksclh eventually -oi^ght out 
the main shipping centre and settled in Amsterdam. Tin: year 1609 
saw the fcmiidation. of the Bank of Arnsterdarn. 16 ii that of its 
Bourse. Amsterdam was becoming the financial centre of the world. 
The greater security that came with the twelve years’ truce brouglir 
about a new growth of enterprise and prosperity. Yet more s!ii|:)> 
were built for carrying, for fishing, and'*for ivTahug. The volume 
of trade with France expanded. Whether tlicy lbua:hi Soaiii or 
paused for a moment in their fight, the Dutcli continued 10 trade 
with her. They also traded with Portuguese Brazil 'j’hex' ex- 
tended their trade to the Mediterranean. Their ships went to the 
Indies. 

The discovery and the conquest of the Dutch East Indies is an 
epic story' which, cannot find a place in these pages. It is a tale of 
ruthlessness and unscrupulous cupidity^ the story of the collective 
sin of Spaiuj Portugal, Holland. England and France. Early 
colonisation^ however, was not all darkness and cruelty. It left us 
tales of hardship manfully borne as well as of toughness, and stories 
of self-sacrificc inspired by something more than the desire for lucre. 
The merchants no doubt sent out their ships for the sake of dividends. 
The crews too had their eye upon booty. But the odds were heavy 
against them. Scurvy as well as tropical diseases made the chance of 
return problematical. The dice were loaded in favour of death 
rather tlian of gain. The story is not of economics alone. It is the 
story of something very great in our own western civilisation, of a 
dynamic expansionism, of effort, for effort’s sake, of sirength and of 
vision. It has elements in it of selfless proselytism and of a craving 
for universality that was the fruit of Christianity, And in the course 
of history, which reckons in centuries and nev’er in the puny measure 
of years, it marked the beginning of a new era. It was the first 
signal for the end of arbitrary' and cruel oriental despotisms. It was 
the first signal of the a wakening of the East to the notions of freedom 
and of human dignity. For the Dutch the colonies, however im- 
morally acquired* have ceased long since to be territory held for 
exploitation. They .have become the opportunity for the display of 
self-sacrifice and of the will to serve. 

Unlike the Spaniards, “who sc|uandered the gold they came by so 
easily, the Dutch never lived on the system of easy come easy 
go ’I Before the spices of the East I’eached the market of Amster- 
dam a long and perilous journey had to be faced. At every stage of 
the process human endeavour played a most important part. 
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r..;:-:'':;; A,- vTirr) hi^ a matter of nrgainsanim 

:\lA orfi-tv-ia* Nathiog came caoiK to the iJiRv;];.. They had to 
think and v>'orL ^^'ork and thioL for e%Try guilder they gained as a 
cominu-nty or as v-idAkdiir-h. They were the carriers of Europe^ 
but Europe iouvodssioned them because lliC)' worked clieaply. To 
nu)rk cheaply their ship e^VIlers had to find cheap labour,' Cheap 
fid'our was available because Dutch sailors were frugal by habit, 
and content with Ico.v payr The life of the Dutch ftroletarian was 
hard, the life of the Dutch sailor hardest of all. Undercutting and 
ruthless competition were the order of the day. Dutch capitalism 
in the seventeenth century was harsli and had little regard for the 
human element. 

The industry which gradually arose in the Dutch Republic was 
permeated by the same stern spirit of endeavour and economy. 
Shipping seems to have been the inspiration and the central pre- 
occupation of the new industry. The nation specialised by instinct 
in the industries that could produce for exports in the manufacture 
of beeiy soap, oil, tiles, glass and gunpowder. The printing of books 
for foreign consumption was another flourishing branch of Dutch 
industrial enterprise, Sliips were built not only for the Dutch 
carrying trade, but also for its foreign competitors. Immediate 
gain was the incentive of Dutch industry, and no thought w^as given 
to the long-range interests of the carrying trade. The Dutch, who 
made it a practice to trade with their enemies, provided their ' 
competitors with the very instruments and. means of competition. 

At a time when regulation, and state inrerferencx; was everyw.here the 
.fashion tliey encouraged the free exchange of goods. Another 
feature of their industry was its mechanisation, which went as far as ' 
the resources of the age allowed. Alacliines were used wherever 
possible TO replace the labour of men. Quantity, not quality, was , 
the aim of producers who did not scru ple to turn (.)ut shoddy articles. : 

This applies more particularly to tlic cloth industry that arose at 
Leyden and was conducted on the lines of the early nineteenth- 
century English factory system. 

It would be a mistake to look, to medieval times for tiie origin of ; 
tliat acknowledged characteristic of the Dutch, their thriftiness. 
With the exception of the higher nolDiliiy, the higlier clergy and a 
handful of wealthy merchants, medieval men were poor, and had to 
stint themselves throughout their lives. Yet, in spite of their ■' 
common experience of frugality and circumscribed living, the people ? 
of western Europe divided into national societies that differed greatly 
in their attitude to the consumption oi' wealth. The Irish combine 
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poverty with geneimity. The Fu,;n> h arc do^o-/hu:d; ibev. of 
course, sufier from the cffei-.ts of the faillt, that absurd system cjf 
taxation wiiich based its assessments upon outward appearance and 


1)111 a premitim upori unpainrcd houses, frayed sleeves, and the hoard 
in a stocking. Prirniiive rnaiy, wiio is poorer Cv'en than our medieval 
ancestors,, suffers from those periodical tits of cMtra-s'agance known to 
ethnologists as poiklch. The Dutch of the Renaissance shared with 
their Flemish an of 

the good things of life, a hedonism and a love of disyilev whicli may 
have been due to the I'eaction that foriowed tlac epileptic terrors of 
tlie vvairh..ig of the .Middle Ages. Tiic Flemings remained baroque 
princes. The Dutch became what is called careful in iiioney 
mailers. It would be a mLslakc to attribute this diiTcrencr-. to 


Calvinism. Far too much is being said about calvinist economics. 
The vast masses of catholics, who, though excluded ffrun tire 
political life of tlie Dutch Republic, took an uci.i\ e pari in its econ- 
omic life, were as carefui managers of their property as the calvinists. 
And the liberal and sceptical regents husbanded their wealth and 
shunned display like the artisans of the uitra-calvinist lower middle 
class. 

Thriftiness came to the Dutch at the time they were acquiring 
their national consciousness, lace in their history, but at the formative 
period when they were settling down to new habits, with a collective 
mind that was still flexible and impressionable. They created 
their own wealth. They .made it by labour and by the laborious 
reinvestment of moderate profits A Carrying and coionial trade, 
their two principal sources of income, involved those who were 
engaged in them in perpetual fighting. Deep-sea fishing and 
whaling were risky for those who ventured their capital in them as 
well as for those who exposed rlicir lives to gather tlie harvests of tlui 
sea. It is only in the eighteenth century that their money, invested 
in many places abroad, began to work for the Dutch. Till then even 
the rich had to work. The English, whose conditions of life closely 
resembled those of the Dutch, never knew the need to husband their 
resources to the utmost. Theirs was a rich country, and poverty 
never stared them in the iacc. It is interesting to compare the 

^ There is a iegeud that prince Maurice, wiien youiig. once travelled by canal barge 
— irekschuii — and helped the skipper to tow tlu* rope. When he was tired ilte skipper told 
him to butter a piece of bread — em slick ie smren—^or: slices of bread-aiid-butter %vere 
then unknown to the Dutch. The prince accepted the invitation and r.iu a slice of cheese 
to lay on his bread -arid -bu Iter, 'lb (‘at two dairy products ai; the .same time was looked 
upon as extravagance and bad. manners. The indignant skipper boxed the princess ears 
axrd said: “ That\s not how our country grew-* rich ” ! 
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of of the two peoples in the seveaieenth 

century, t.rrch'.'^^ of profit, the English sailors used to concentrate 
their gunnery upon dr; hull of the enemy's vessels, which they tried 
to destroy. The p:r*s!nun:ious Dutch, on the other hand, tried to 
capture for future use as many enemy slup:- as possible. They shot 
i'.'.t';; tine masts and tackle and tried to disable their adversary till 
iho)' could board his ship and seize it as a prize. 


CHAPTER n :* 

>! 

(.)l\'I.I.:lSATION AND THE MAITRIAL BASIS OF 

CULTURE ■ y 


E nough has been said in the previous pages of this study to 
make it clear that the warp of Dutch life was economic and 
its woof religious. The personal idealism of the Dutch, their 
sense of the dignity of the human individual and their love of free- 
dorn, were the inheritance of their Netherlandish past, common to 
the people of all the Low Countries. One of its aspects was human- 
ist liberalism, difficult to distinguish from, the tolerant detachment 
of busy and prosperous merchants. It survived among the urban 
aristocracies of the Dutch Republic, while Calvinism, which pro- 
vided the regimentation of revolutionary instincts and of democratic 
radicalism, was but another aspect of the same personal idealism. 

Once w-e become aware of the sovereign importance of these two 
factors, economics and religion, we begin to understand the civilisa- 
tion and the culture of the Dutch during their '' golden century 
Civilisation is a collective phenomeriOD. It is the greatest common 
denominator of the aptitude of individuals for communal life. It 
is the sum total of the acceptance of civic discipline and hygiene. 
Without public order fredy accepted, without drains and personal 
hygiene, life in common, remains dangerous and the chances of 
success in the struggle against environment must be pixcarious. 
Civilisation must therefore be measured by its incidence, not among 
the fortunate and leading elements of a community, but among the 
broad masses. To increase the civilisation of the community and 
to make civilisation acceptable to every citizen is the leading task of 
public authority. Within the limitations of the seventeenth century 
the Dutch w^ere civilised. Though less undisciplined than the six- 
teenth, the seventeenth century was still unruly. It was, moreover, 
the dirtiest century of European history. In the course of the six- 
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tecnih century, syphiJis, puritanism and the countcr-reibn-nallon 
made baths unpopular. While the eighteenth centur)' disguised its 
unclcanliness with heavy perfumes and showed at least a clean face 
and clean hands, the seventeenth century had not yet learnt to be 
incommoded by its own unpleasant odour; among scores of testi- 
monies the intimate revelations of Pepys establish this fact beyond 
the pi'jssibllivy of doubt. In communal hygiene the Dutch were 
ahead of their coiiteinp^jraries, - ^ :'r noted for their habit of 

washing their liands bef ji'c taking a meal The proverbial cleanli- 
ness of their houses was ba'^ed, as I shall try to at a later 

stage, upon the uvoAedh economic orientation of tlieir existence. 
Tiieir disriplinc, on the other hand, left much to be desired, though 
their lapses were sporadic rather than chronic. Their regents gave 
them good and efficient, if not always strictly disinterested, adminis- 
tration. The people usually appreciated this and submitted readily 
to authorities which ga\^e them prosperity. Opposition was 
exceptioncil, but intense when it appeared, and inspired by an 
attitude towards affairs of state that found its mainspring in religion 
and ill mass psychology. 

Unlike civilisation culture is not a social necessity. It is an 
ornament, it flowers uninvited- Concern for culture is not an 
indispensable aspect of good government. Culture, which is the 
reasoned and informed appreciation of intellectual and esthetic 
values, has a way of looking after itself. Its measure is the perform- 
ance of its highest cixponcnts. It is primarily a personal matter: the 
artist and the writer are driven by individual motives, and art for 
art's sake ”, far from being an anti-social motto, is the honest 
formula of coriscientious work. Yet culture cannot be isolated from 
social life, and in his appraisal the social liistorian is bound to lake 
into account two consickn'ations. In the first place, a culture, that 
does not afiect the life of large portions of the population does not 
concern him. It is at best the subject-matter of the historian of 
literature or of art. In the second place, art is conditioned by social 
and economic factors which must be known if its history is to be 
completely understood. 

In the Dutch Republic of the seventeenth century many branches 
of culture remained outside communal life. Some arts like music 
or sculpture sufiered as a result. Orthodox Calvinism frowned upon 
the graven image, and sculpture was for the fewc The latitudinarian 
authorities allowed monuments to be erected to soldiers and sailors, 
wffiile the wealthy had busts in their houses, and wood carvings 
adorned domestic architecture and furniture. Music also declined 
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from its sixteenth-century grcatnchS. 'hlaiiy pi;oieA.aiil;; would not 
allow organs to enhance the pomp of religious ceremonies. John 
Sweelinckj the father of organists, died in 1621 and had no successors 
of his calibre. Generally speaking it was all the seventeenth century 
could do to kce]5 alive its musical inheritance. Dutch, paintings 
show that in the home the hiirpsicuord and the spinet '^ve2‘e played, 
and that the rich had their music masters. Literature ilourishcd in 
’ a rarefied atmosphere : the regent classes created a demand which 
encouraged a great poet like Hooft. The lyric dramatist Vondel 
belonged to the common Noiherlandish past i'ather than to the 
young Butch nation. Architecture anci painting, on the other hand^ 
belonged to the \‘cr)' essenc<' of national existence. 

There is no need to cni]>hasj-e the ii^iunshing condilion of 
architecture in the Duicii Republic. Prosperity brought about an 
increase hi populationj and people must be housed. There was a 
fine tradition of domestic building in the Low Countries. Civic 
pride caused citizens to build for themselves magnificent public 
monuments;, weigh houses, bourses, and town halls like that of 
Amsterdam. Large and small, all Dutch towns still bear testimony 
to the number and beauty of the new buildings of the golden age. 
Moreover, the court circle of the princes of Orange commissioned 
exquisite buildings — like the Mauritshuis — in town and country. 
The Dutch of those days knew that they were living in historic times. 
They took great care to mark the dates of their new buildings in 
bold letters of wrought iron. All periods build because they must, 
but many build without beauty. The Duixh, of the Republic never 
failed in their building to combine dignity with elegance. 

Dutch painting in the seventeenth century w-as at the same time a 
great cultural achievement and an miusually significant social 
phenomenon. It h true that the France of Louis XI\L anclicdlenged 
custodian of contemporary canons of good taste, condemned as 
pedestrian the art of a country that lacked the guidance of a X'oyal 
court: notliing great could come out of a republic of merchants. 
Nowadays it would seem absurd to brush aside the painting of the 
Dutch seventeenth century as something highly skilled but un- 
inspired. Since Louis XIV we have discovered that Dutch painting 
is not all realism. The Dutch Masters took interesting liberties 
with the material wxrld. TIw Terrace, a Jan Steen, at the National 
Gallery in London, represents an outdoor scene: but the light seems 
to fall through windows on the spectaior\^ right. It. is a studio“ 
work superimposed upon a background connected witli. it only by 
the artist's inspiration that moulds the composition into a coherent 
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Cuyf>^s dreamy cows are more than a selection of prize 
exhibits ready for the cattle market. ' There is at tlie National 
Gallery a piece of his before which the sternest abstractionist of our 
day could spend hours, approving of the ideally satisfying flow of 
lineSj the impeccable balance of surfaces, the two-dimensional 
liobiiily of a powerful composition. lie w’ould find it expressive of 
the abstract and eternal inleutioris of the visible world. It is un- 
likely that Cuyp chanced by acciden- upon this herd of cows. The 
grouping is too harmonious, too scientific, to have been unlnlcn- 
tional. By whatever criterion it be the fashion to judge paiatings,, 
significant fonn, abstract, balance, or the tactile values of a genera.- 
tion ago, the Dutch work, of the seventeenth century will pass 
muster. In it the thing that matters is not the relation between the 
artist and the plastic world, but the relation between the artist and 
his work. The ecjua(Iv)!i of the outside W'orld with the artist i$ not 
constant; it varies with the ec(.>nomics of supply and. demand, with 
the temperament and the prejudices of the patron. The constant 
factor, in Dutch painting, is the pleasure with which the painter 
pours himself upon the canvas. In an age of intolerant religious 
certitude, of ruthlessly individualistic acquisitiveness, the painter, 
completely master of his craft, enjoyed the sense of achievement that 
is as necessary to most men as the air they breathe. The painter, 
untroubled by theory, untrammelled by prejudices about the dignity 
and the independence of the artist, joyfully created for a market that 
seemed insatiable. 

In the scvcntecnih century the Dutch had more money than they 
could use. Like King Midas, they seemed to turn everything they 
touched into gold. Sooner or later, every one of tlicir exports, every 
one of the services they rendered resulted in the import of more 
bullion, of which part only could be used for the production of new 
wealth. The belief tliat oneN neighbour’s prosperity was one’s own 
undoing was still too universal at the time 1.0 allow of .free investment 
of capital abroad. Gontemporarics appreciated the beneficial 
effects of this plethora of money in the Dutch Commonwealth. 
They realised that a state which could at any time borrow v^ast sums 
at low interest inside its own territory was capable of exertions 
transcending its size and the number of its inhabitants. Evelyn 
saw the connection between regular payment and the exemplary 
discipline of the Dutch army. Sir William Temple wondered why 
Charles II could not follow the example of the Dutch and provide 
for his needs by borrowing, e ven if it had to be at a somewhat higher 
rate than the two per cent usually paid by the Dutch. 

D.N. — ^4 ■ 
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Trade coiiiinued to expand tnrouahoul the sevenlccndi century^ 
but not fast cnougF to absorb all the resultant profits. Nor was 
there, in so small a cmmliyj enough land a\^ailable for those who 
preferred that Idnd of investment. New land was created by 
rcclamalion; but stili il'x profits fi'oni trade remained unabsorbed. 
And so the wealthy, the well-to-do, and even those who were but 
modorau;!)- conif:?rrabi;\ frequently found lio other use for their idle 
money than to buy various ornaments, and in particular, pictures. 
It is Evelyn again who tells us how, in 1641, he noticed at the fair in 
RoLterdani the brisk trade done by booths full of the finest pictures. 
Burghers and peasants filled their homes with them. There were 
fanners who owned from two to three thousand pounds’ worth of 
paintings. Tiiis explains why so painters of the great age wore 
able to work in the grand stylc^ to indulge in the alchemy of* a 
Rembrandt transmuting light into gold, or to dream the romantic 
visions of a Ruysdacl. Portraits of regent oligarchs, and of rich 
merchants; interiors depicting the possessions of citizens, — invest- 
ments among w’hich the commissioned canvas was itself to be num- 
bered, — such were the usual subjects that kept the painters busy and 
provided them with the opportunity to spend their creative energy. 

If so much Dutch art of the seventeenth century owes its existence 
to the necessity of finding employment for surplus cash, this necessity 
also goes a long way to explain certain characteristics of the paintings 
that were thus produced. This economic interpretation, closely 
connected with complicated psychological moth’cs, does not, of 
course, cover the whole range of Dutch painting. There remains 
the profound exubcTance, the joy of life of Jan Steen and many other 
Hollanders, so strikingly indistinguishable from the inspiration of‘ 
tlie Flemings. There is also the aristocratic quality that appears 
nov/ and then in Vermeer, in Du Jardin, and others who also reveal 
their kinship with the Flemings, familiars of noblemen and kings. 
But, increasingly, the se\^enteentb century betrays that particular 
characteristic of the people of the Dutch Republic, their meticulous 
tidiness and cleanliness. 

Most Dutch interiors, most Dutch street scenes, depict a world 
from wliich untidiness and dirt have been banished. Nor is this an 
artist’s dream. It is tidiness true to life. Temple and all sev^'en- 
teen ill-century English visitors report that the Dutch w^ere pains- 
rakingiy and scrupulously dean. They say that their streets w'ere 
as clean as tlieir houses, wliicii were so neat that one wondered if 
people e\'er lived in them. These travellers also tried to explain the 
mystery that made the Dutch so different from other people. In 
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their ignnvmicc of the true fiteN they brought in the cliruatc as an. 
exphaiatioin It was so damp, they said, that unless la'crythiug were 
continually rubbed and polished, dirt and jmst and mildew w'oiild 
soon destroy the houses and their contents. (;Jean/ines;^. in their 
view, was the liui Zanders' only defence against their diniatc. But 
■far from protecting the Dutcli agair.st. their cliinaXc, their; cleanliness 
increased its disadvamageo Thirty or forty’ pails foil of vvaler tvcrc 
carried into most houses e\-ery day. Afany housewives brushed and 
scrubbed h'om morning till nighL and mainUdrrd in the home a 
permanent doiepie'v-, that caused ilhhcaiih and e;vjxeiai]\' rheumaw 
isiu.. This anuizing precir-sup.nioii with cleanliness is but one aspect 
of the iiiiiisual beha\*iou.r of tlur citizen of tlic Dutcli Republic 
towards his home and its contents. 

Apart from the very ricli, wiio had riolitical and social duties 
involving hosjduility on a large ^caLu the .Dutch werc content (o li\e 
in a small part of their houses. The remainder, including ver)' (.■■-.flcn 
the kitchen with its bcautifui array of brass utensils and its furnace, 
were ernptx' of huiriari beings except during the periodica] invasions 
by the housewife, her one rnaid, and the charwomen. All these 
untenanted rooms were full of pictures, of valuable furniture and of 
vases. There were no carpets on the floors: they wTjuld have inter- 
fered wth the cleaners’ argwities. Sand was strewn in artistic 
patterns on the flags and rcvcr the boards. Only on festive occasions 
were the inhabitants and their friends allowed into the sanctum. 
Even the kitchen was too fine a place for daily use : food was cooked 
there once a week; on the other days it was heated up on the small 
oven in the recess beside the kitchen where the family' dwelt through- 
out the winter. Yfoeij. better 'sveather nAurnecl, the family went to 
live outside on the ixivemeiit. There was more outdoor life in 
Holland than in most other Western European countries.’' 

Now why' this eternal cleaning? Why^- this almost superstitious 
avoidance of practically every room in the house? And why this 
accumulation througiiout the home of varied objects, of bric-a-brac, 
of brights ’’ that had to be polished but -were never used? It was 
because these rooms and their contents j’epresented the family 
treasure, ’riie unused linen in the cupboards, the vases, the precious 
furniture, the silver cups, often made of melted coin, were, like the 
pictures, a form in which unusable surplus money was invested. 
The national predileciion for this form of investment enabled the 
Dutcli to cn-aP.* things of beauty, and kept artists and craftsmen 

^ See tile, wurks ot Li. D, J. Sdioiel, iu pariicular Hd Viid-HolfandscfL Hnhg^.iin der 
Z^.venlknde Eeuw (1B67). 
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busy. As a result, in the Dutch home, living became a matter of 
subsidiary importance. Apart from a bare minimum, grudgingly 
given over to sleeping and living accornraodatio-j.. the rooms were 
the storehouses of invested wealth. Of this the wife, assisted by her 
maid and the charwomen, was the custodian and the priestess. 
Worship went on without intermission, the treasure was handled 
with reverence, dusted, rubbed, burnished. The connection be- 
tween possessivencss and extreme tidiness is well known to psycho- 
logists. To be w^orthy shrines, the rooms had to be as resplendent, 
as beautiful as their contents. It is surely a striking, a startling 
fact that in the language of Holland schoon, the word for '' beautiful 
has acquired the meaning of clean and is hardly ever used in its 
original sense. The current word for conveying the notion of 
beautiful ’’ is -mooi^ which means pretty Is this wearing out 
of the vocabulary of aesthetics the penalty for an ancestral confusion 
betw^een domesticity, art, and investment? 

As early as the eighteenth century a great change took place. 
The Dutch lent money to foreign enterprise and to foreign govern- 
ments. They bought foreign shares and bonds, and ordered few^er 
pictures. But some results of the domestic cult of concrete posses- 
sions have lasted to this day. There is no further need to live on the 
pavement for fear of wearing out the furniture, but the Dutch still 
feel that they move under the eyes of their neighbours from whom 
they have no secrets. The habit of turning the house into an old 
curiosity shop is only gradually giving way before doctrines of 
purposeful simplicity. The house is still cared for as .nowTierc else 
in Europe. Family life continues to be the very basis of national 
existence; it has grown in strength, for the family, while poorer, has 
conquered the home and calls it its own. 


CHAPTER in 

CLASSES 

T he state in whose territory , a man was born is the greatest 
formative influence in his existence.^ It determines, as a 
rule, the language he speaks, the education he wall receive, 
the code by which he is to guide his own actions and judge those of 

^ M.ay I remind the reader that 1 am speaking of western Europe? I have no know- 
ledge of tl)e countries that never belonged to medieval Catholicism. 
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otliers. Blit of all tl'ic faciors that modiiy this sovcreigii ivifiiience. 
diat c^jtidition. the extent to vsliieh he is to enjoy the iK-ucfits of 
citizenship, that fix his criteria of physical well-being and the 
processes of .nietabolisrn, to which he will grow acciiSLOirsed, none 
has the potenc]’ of the class to which he belongs. It would be im- 
possible to "understand a nation without having acquired a clear 
insight into the relationship between the chisses of which, it is com- 
posed, This is particularly true of'^the Dutch of the Republic. 
FoFj although in the ear!"\" daxes of tlie Dutch .Republic class distinc- 
tions were nf.>t as shaq) as ihey became later in the siacuu'rnti: 
century and. dui'ing the cighiccnih century, class was a reaiiiy lliat 
permeated the whole life of the Dutch stated As sociologists are 
unable to agree in their definitions of class, we are at liberty to use 
our own working definition and to give the name of class to a group 
of human beings bound together by a similarity, if not a community, 
of economic interests and by notioil^ and prejudice? inspired by these 
interests. 'Wc shall then observe that life in its complexity pres(*nts 
us with more classes than the two antagonistic groujr-s, -u-ie ]ia.vcs and 
the have-nots, recognised by marxist philosophy. We may also 
find it useful to adopt the conventional designations of nobility, 
middle class, and proletariat, although in practice further distinc- 
tions will be necessary. 

The proletariat, the class of those whose wealth consists in the 
strength of their arms, was clearly divided into tw^o sections in the 
days of the Dutch Republic. At the bottom of the social ladder was 
the rabble — graiiw — the mercmrial and coarse element that 
existed in every large towm. The horror with which it inspired 
every <,>ther class is a constant factor in the history of the Dutch 
Republic. The Dutch frontiers were open to innumerable v;igab<>ncls 
from the east and from, the south who were attracted by tlic country’s 
wealth. Painters and engravers show^ us highly picturesque 
beggars and hawkers who look like relics of medieval anarchy. 
Many of them roamed the countryside, others preferred the towns 
where they mixed with the native rabble, always ready to take part 
in disturbances and commotions. 

Clearly distinct from the rabble was the orderly p.roletariat, the 
hard-working manual labourer, the farmhand, the man in the dock- 


^ The profound sigiiincance of class distinctions in the Dutcli Republic can 
gathered from the pamphlet K B670 of 1662. The author advocated the prohibiiion of 
the use of silk and velvet to all except the upper middle class, in the counse of his work 
he describes almost every class and sub-class. His distinction between rich meixhaitts 


with a capital of from forty to fifty thousand guilders, and those vvito are “ a grade below 
them is particularly interesting. 
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yards, the sailor^ the dou^^snr all de- people ernpFo- 

ment was lairly regular .-nd wIkj sh'irecl in the prosperity of the 
country. They --'e'-f; respectable and as a rule respectftu though, 
femiliar ’with their social superiors. The spirit of freedom and 
democracy \vh*-;'h :r;ade so many of their ancestors embrace Calvin- 
ism r;.w:iahr:d alive among them. Strikes were by no means un- 
known among the woi'kers in the cloth industry of Leyden and 
Amsterdam, a.nd the furriers and hat makers were coiisidcred to be 
a particularly turbulent crowd. Even the pompous-looking under- 
takers’ assistants of Amsterdam caused trouble during the famous 
riots of 1696 d.irected against an unpopular new edict on burials. 
Occasionally dissatisfied workers listened to a species of communist 
propaganda and the economist De la Court reports that when the 
workers of the Leyden cloth industry were dissatisfied with their 
conditions they were inclined to call their masters blood-suckers 
and to advocate the community of goods. Social discontent, 
however, remained spasmodic. The paternal and enlightened 
regime of the upper middle class dictators usually benefited the 
whole community and class differences were accepted as an aspect 
of the eternal scheme of things. The relation between masters and 
domestic servants in particular was democratic. Except in the 
houses of the very rich, the domestics were treated as part of the 
family; they were hard working and de^’-oted to the interests of 
their employers. 

In the middle class there was an unmistakable distinction 
between the lower middle and the middling classes. The line was 
much less sharply drawn between the middling and the upper 
middle classes. The lower middie class was composed of two 
elements. There was tlm artisan, skilled in his craft, and self- 
respccling. AAin in his outlook on life, nor always easily distin- 
guishable from the artisan, was the shopkeeper, the tradesman who 
had a modest material stake in the country apart from his ability 
and the strength of his arm. Farmers and master mariners must 
obviously find their place in this ca.tegory. Some shopkeepers 
however belonged to the middling classes. Tliey were the owners 
of luxury shops like those in the Rokin at Amst erdam, wiio paid high 
rents and provided the wealthy witli elaborate hats, lace, cutlery 
and the work of the goldsmiths and silversmiths. 

The middling classes, to use the term in the sense in which, it 
appeared in 1832 in Lord Lytton’s England and the English, presented 
far less cohesion and uniformity than, the pthei's. It is in this class 
that we find the pi’ofessional workers, clergymen, professors, lawyers. 
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linrdly ih.r inc^ndHi’s of tlio medical r>r!‘f(‘ssiuiK who. in t!u 
Hc\enteent;h century a,t a.ny rai{% were usuaily ]iiah(rr< as wdl a,s 
physicianSj and beiiingee! to ilic lower middle class. There were 
also the very mnneron.s office workers, clerks employed by to'^en.s, 
provinces, the ai'icierit corporalitjns whicli organised tlic defence of 
the land agxiirist the threat of hi.-odijig by sea or w'ateiy the East; 
and ’\V'ej:! India ccnnpanics. The clerks of merclianis would rather 
belong to the lower middle class, but Tnerenants and jiianufacturers 
who, without being wealthy, made a 2‘ond living, wcee certainly 
members of the irnddliiig classes. 

!''c>r the upper middle class or bnurgecdsie the criterion was nut 
orcupation, but \veaiih. Then, as now, it would luu e been dilBcuk 
to draw a strict distinction between the pursuits of the middling 
classes and tliose of the bourgeoisie. A manufacturer would belong 
to the bourgeoisie if his workshop were large, if he employed many 
hands, if he were rich. A mcrcliant belonged to this class if he v\'ere 
a wholesaler, if his Iriidc were intcniaticjnal and colonial The 
regents or professional governors and administrators of the towns 
were a caste rather than a class. They transiniltcd their dignity in a 
manner that was almost hereditary, but they remained conscious 
of the fact that economically they belonged to the upper middle 
class, and. that they shared its interests. They fcir. called upon to 
defend these interests. Wc shall return to the subject of the regents 
because they were the masters of tlie Republic and in many ways 
the truest custodians of its principles and traditions. 

The nobility was an important element in the Dutch Republic. 
In some of the. seven sovereign provinces, es’pcdaliy in Gelderland 
and Overyscl, tlie (‘onstitution gave its members a deteimiining 
influence in jonblic life, and their prestige and power were consider- 
able. Elsewhere, even in Holland, that stronghold of the upper 
middle class, the nobility liad a share in ihc goverunient. Eighteen 
of the Holland towns liad one vote each in the provincial States; tbx 
noblemen, who were supposed to rcpre:scni the countryside, gave 
their one collective \'oic before tlie towns voted. Thi.s meant tlial 
very oifen. those town delegations which had nor been given a 
binding mandate allov^ed their attitude to be decided by that of tfie 
nobility. The income of the nobility came from the ownership of 
land, and frequently also from the emoluments of military employ-* 
ment. When a prince of Orange was in power the army was 
treated more generously than when the bourgeois oiigarclis were in 
sole control of affairs, and this alone was enough to incline tlie 
nobility more favourably towards the house of Orange. Moreover 
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the prince 'was himself a nobleman, and education as well as interest 
made him a ro.nsc.ious member of his class. 

In order to understand Dutch history it is iniporlant to note how 
much the interests of the regents and those of the nobility were 
i.nter.locked. Noblemen did not consider it beneath their dignity to 
join the board of directors of big companies or to marry their daiigh« 
ters to the sons of regents. And though, until nearly the end of the 
seventeenth century at any rhte, the regents lived so austerely that 
it was difficult to distinguish them from members of the middling 
classes, they looked without disfavour upon the members of the 
nobility, and often tried to assimilate themselves to them, by buying- 
lands to which titles of nobility were attached, by using arms of 
nobility as seals and escutcheons, and sometimes even by begging 
the king of France for patents of nobility. One may say without 
exaggeration that the regent was a bourgeois geniilhornme^ and the 
nobleman a gentilhomme bourgeois. The fact that there was so much 
in common between the nobility, to which the princes of Orange 
belonged, and the class that was supposed to be hostile to the house 
of Orange should be a warning to those who look upon the history 
of the Dutch Republic from the exclusive point of view of an anti- 
thesis between orangism and the regents’ party. 

Wc noted at an earlier stage that in the days of the counts and 
the dukes the richest and most respectable inhabitants of the Low 
Country towns were entrusted with the urban administration. As 
we know, the rise of the Dutch Republic increased the power of 
those urban oligarchs by giving them a considerable influence upon 
the conduct of the country’s affairs. These early regents continued 
to work like those members of their class who were not entrusted 
with administrative tasks. It was necessary more than once in the 
early days of the Republic to threaten those who were designated 
for a post in the town council with a fine if they declined to take 
office. Gradually, however, the considerable advantages attached 
to the membership of urban councils and administrations made 
men only too keen to join them. Moreover, as the country increased 
in wealth, the regents began to specialise in the task of administra- 
tion. Instead of standing behind their counter or going to their 
office, they invested their money, became sleeping partners in big 
concerns, members of the board of directors of the India companies. 
One of the most popular forms of investment was the reclamation of 
land. In the course of the seventeenth century innumerable small 
lakes as well as portions of territory along the big rivers were con- 
verted into polders and droogmakerijen. Corps were raised where a 
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few years earlier reeds grew and fresh-water fish were caught, or 
where tlie mighty salt waters of the river Scheldt scoured the dykes. 
Not only the water but the heath as well was made to yield up 
arable soil Large country houses were erected on the new land and 
there was mucli spcculaiion in real estate. 

The rapidity of the change is illustrated by two statements made 
at the distance of not more than thirty-seven years. In 16x5 
Cornclis Pietersz. Hooft, one of the burgomasters of Amsterdam, 
said that every re.uent of his towri was either a retired merchant or 
still a part-time merchant. In 1652, however, according to the 
hiso)rian Aitzema, the merchants of Amsterdam complained that the 
l eg, i'.t.' neglected the interests of trade because “ the Meeren were not 
merchants but drew their income from houses, lands and invest- 
ments Twenty years afterwards the merchants of Amsterdam 
demanded that the towTi council should once more consist of 
respectable business men 

Once they looked upon themselves as specialists in the art of 
go\'erning their fellow-citizens, the regents began to educate their 
children with an eye to the task they would one day have to perform. 
The colleges and universities had no courses in public administra- 
tion, but the future regents of the seventeenth century studied the 
classics and learned the wisdom of the ancient Greek and Roman 
political writers. They read law, and often rounded off their 
education with a grand tour, from which they returned to take up 
the lesser offices which eventually led to membership of their town 
council. Towards the middle of the seventeenth century the regents 
Ixad outgrown the simplicity of their fathers. Outward differences 
between the classes became more marked. The Amsterdam 
patricians built their large and dignified houses in the new quarter 
by the Heermgracki^ the canal of the regents, collected family trees 
made to order by professional genealogists, titles of nobility, and 
country estates. 

There was no sudden transition from total simplicity and dis- 
intere:stcdne.ss to arrogant display and self-seeking. Even the early 
days of the century showed signs of a development that became 
general at a later stage. At that lime Amsterdam was governed by 
party bosses and racketeers. One episode, which .occurred in 1615, 
may be recounted in the -words of the eighteenth-century historian 
Wagenaar. '' It had been decided many years befoi'c to expand the 
tow’n for a, lliird time and in ibor the new works began. A few 
regents who had foreseen this extension bought a number of lands 
and fields situated just outside the walls. They now lefused to give 
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them Lip for llie use of the town after tlieir value had been taxed by 
the courts of law, alrhoiigli Ori’diiiHr)' citizens were compelled to do 
this very tiling. Hocv\ ^ and other magistrates were of the opinion 
(hat the regenO; w^ere bound to act like other people instead of 
dcm;uidir-g a considerable profit for themseK^es. But these regents 
were of a diilcrcnt opinion and were not even satisfied with the 
prc/fit of 15 guilders per rod, which is 9,000 guilders per -morgeru 
Tiurreiipon Hooil considered it' his duty to protest at a full meeting 
of the council against iliis conduct, saying, among other things, that 
the regents had seen a chance of making a considerable profit for 
tliemsclvcs through conducting the affairs of the town, and that (iiey 
ought to consider whether such behaviour would be to the advantage 
or the disad\aiitage of the town and of the community; that private 
interest should make way for public interest; that the iricinlicrs of 
the council of the town were 3'esponsible for its welfare and ought to 
see to it that no evil was done to the town by themselves or by others. 
The regents were placed upon a lofty stage and their actions, large 
and small, could be seen and judged by ail. All the understanding 
of the community was not exclusively contained in the chambei'S of 
its government. There were many people in the town full of under- 
standing and who had eyes to see. Therefore it was all the more 
necessary that the regents should be able to account with a good 
conscience for all their actions and should eschew even the semblance 
of seeking private profit at the expense of the community/’ Hooft 
concluded his speech with a quotation from Livy on the duties of 
magistrates. VVagenaar then says, It is thought that those who 
felt themselves affected by these remarks became so angry with Mr. 
Hooft that although he had been eight times a burgomaster between 
1588 and 1610, and of these eight times four times for two years 
running, they kept him out of office ever after. As a result his voice 
bad much less weight in the meetings of the council and he lost 
much influence in the matter of the theological quarrels The 
story of the corrupt practices which accompanied the third extension 
of the territory of Amsterdam has been told in greater detail by 
other historians. The fact that dissatisfi.ed opponents were able to 
prevent the return of Hooft to office, although he continued to be a 
member of the broad council of his town, is an instance of a practice 
that was rapidly spreading throughout the Republic. 

Although idealists like Hooft, who had lived through the lighting 

^ CJorrielis Pictersx. Hooft, burgomaster, a desceudaiit of a family of skippers and 
mariners in the district of the province of Holland called West Friesland. He was the 
father of the poet and historian Pieter Gornelisz. Hooft. 
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days oFllic Rcpabiic, ])rok‘su;d agisiiisl con'upliua. the regent 

class as a wlif;];' considered tinii it AVa.s entitled to oiiitcria! rewards 
for the undeniabK' efiicieiii services it !’ci)dcr<'d to the cxnnmnnity. 
It was so coiivinccd of this right that it began to organise the 
systematic exploitation of public office. Gradualh" regents agreed 
to take turns in appointing their friends to oflice or to public 
employment. Agreements were niad^ sometimes even in writing. 
I:iy vvhivui a majnrllv ivi a council reserved for h?. mcm1')crs the power 
of making apj^f'intmien^ to da cecIn-Ain of the rninority. These 
agreement'- became known as conti'acts of corrcspin'idence ” or 
‘fo'otilracis of ijaiinony^', and (heir eMeci; was ^Ten the complete 
exclusion from o[ni:c of certain meinbers of the Inroad council of a 
town. Tlic signaLories of a c(.>ntract ol' corros[M>ndciu;e paid no 
attention to the ability ol'a candidam: his sole claim to appointment 
was the fact that his palroifs turn had arrived for iX-unu-iaudivig the 
votes (»f his leiiew-nie-nbers of the corrcspoudencc. 

It would be a mistake to im iigine iliat the whole system of regent 
administration was based upon corruption. There were regents 
whose integrity would, have been worthy of the highest administra*- 
live standards of present-day Britain or Holland. IMor did favourit- 
ism invariably close the door to talent. .Most important of all is the 
fact that the States party cannot be made solely or even mainly 
responsible for the sy stem, of contracts. It originated, in the orangist 
provinces of Zeeland and Friesland, and became general in the 
province of Holland o.niy after the end of the first stadtholderless 
period. The princes of Orange never set their faces against it, and 
William III in particular accepted it as an aspect of the existing 
scheme of things, and used it for bis own ends. The contracts of 
correspondence were a symptom of the malaise brouglit about by the 
artificiality of the party struggle. Each party contained some con- 
vinced theorists who looked upon party division as a fundamentai 
issue. But on the whole the leaders of the two part ies were agreed 
about the basic reality: both wanted to safeguard the social 
dictatorship of the upper middle class. Allegiance and politics were 
therefore to a considerable extent a matter of personal preference 
and personal interest. The coniracts of correspondence provided 
a ready means for safeguarding tliese interests. 
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CHAPTER IV 

^^T'FR END OF MONARCHY 

rt:^cnt caste rcaci'ii-ci the zenith of its power during the 
I il:.c:l’:0;de:-A::s.s period; which is known, to history as the 

age of John De Between 1651 and 1672 the regent^ 

dominated the Republic poiiiically as w^ell as socially and economic- 
ally. It was the period of the inichaiienged hegemony of the pro- 
vince of Holland, the period when the oligarchs elaborated, pro- 
claimedj and indeed believed in, their republican dogma of liberty 
and popular ” sovereignty. They were inore wholehearted and 
fiercer than, before, because the wounds inflicted by William II were 
still sma,rting. Their uncompromising dogmatism was a reaction 
against lUiwisc management on the part of the protagonists of 
centralisation and dynasticism. Let us recall briefly how this 
reaction tvas brought about. In book i I carried the political 
history of the Republic to the triumph of prince Maurice in i6i8. 
The prince lived till 1625, and nothing occurred till his death 
to soften antagonisms or bring into relief the essential continuity of 
public life. Neither the persecution of the defeated, counter- 
remonstrants nor the discovery of a plot against the life of the stadt- 
holder^ in which Oldenbarnevelt-s two sons were involved J con- 
tributed to the restoration of peace. The war against Spain con- 
tinued, a foreign war waged by mercenaries, which did not affect 
the ordinary and comfortable routine of Dutch life, 

Frederic Flenry, \vho succeeded his brother Maurice in 1625, 
gave rise at one time to high hopes among the defeated party. The 
counter-remonstrants looked upon liim as their supporter. The 
new stadtholdcr was certainty no extremist, but, while encouraging 
a return to a milder regime, he took no public step to undo the 
policy of his predecessor. Throughout his magistrature, to mention 
but one instance, he declined to advocate or recommend the recall 
of Grotius from exile. Gradually^ however, the persecution of the 
remonstrants ceased, and by 1630 their small community was en- 
joying the toleration granted to other dissenters. Frederic Henry 
worked amicably with the regents, whose social dictatorship lie 
supported and whose political power he did little to curtail. But 
after 3 640 the relationship grew" less harmonious. The marriage of 
the stadt-holderA son William (the later William 11 } to a daughter of 

^ I'he siory of tiiis aileged pioL oi’ 1623 Haepche Discours .(Muiler's? Catalogue of 
pamphlets, nr 1 988), and in K 3436, 3439-3442, 3450, 3453, 3459, 346.T, 3465, 3475. 
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king C:h;n']cs I oi‘ Engl^vriH, and his attempts to nse diis royal allian? 
for inrreasing the power of his cK'nasty, made him adopi tffwards 
growing political troubles in England an attitude that was at vari- 
ance with that of the regents of the States party. Meanwhile he 
disapproved of the peace negotiations which were carried on with 
Spain, and whicli ^vcYt inspired, on the Dutch side, not only by a 
desire to put an end to a cosriy wan bdt uho by the grooving realisa- 
tion that France had become the predominant c^vuinental power 
and was now a potential l,hrca.t to the iufiopcndence of t!ie Repuldicd 
The ineridiaiit oligarchs possessed an exceptionally efficient intelli- 
gence service and felt, in their cidiglitciied realism, that it was un- 
wise to strengthen their French allies by continuing to support them 
against a declining Spain. Frederic Henry died in 3647, while the 
peace negotiations were making good progress, and while, far from 
strengthening his position in the Republic, the alliance with the 
house of Stuart was daily growing into a heavier liability. 

William II succeeded his father at the height of the cccEr^ ^versy 
about the peace negotiations. In some respects ihcz situation 
resembled that which prevailed immediately before the twelve years' 
truce. Once more all the interests that stood to lose by the cessation 
of hostilities w'ere roused, although this time Amsterdam did not 
support the warlike policy of ihe stadtholder. Once more a stream 
of pamphlets expatiated upon the duty of true protestants to 
continue the fight against Spain. Now and then, how'ever, a note 
of uneasiness appears in the literature of the orthodox calvinists. 
They were not happy at the thought that their French ally was 
governed by a cardinal Moreover there was far more war- weari- 
ness than in. 1609, and the pamphlets of the day bore ample trace of 
the existence of a current of opinion that favoured peace for no 
reasons of party allegiance. Nevertheless, even after the peace was 
concluded and ratified, there were many who resented the diplo- 
matic courtesies that were paid to the ambassador of His Catholic 
Majesty." 

Wiliiam 11 was not prepared to accept defeat at the hands of the 
States party— for it was undeniable that the Peace of Munster was a 

^ I’his is clearly shown in rhe ephemeral literature of the period. 

“ I possess a copy of a pamphlet reproducing the speech deii\'ercd to the Slates 
General by tiie Spanish ambassador upon his arrival at The Hague, The reply of the 
States General is in the conventional style used by the servants of a republic in addressing 
the representative of a crowned head. A contemporary hand has annotated tlie pamph- 
let andj underlined with vigorous indignation ail passages staling that the Spanish king’s 
favour ” had been received “ with humble service ” and “ with great respect ” 
(K 6457 of 1649). 
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for this party. He did what lie could to ciiibroil ihi: 
.RepiiHlc ill a war witii lepublicaii Ihigbiod, and in 1650 he tried to 
{■‘.orrie to an understanding with France to compel the province of 
Holland iv; agree to the resumption of war with Spain. Meanw^hiie 
the Slates of Holland \vcrc trying to exploit tlieir victory and to 
balance their budget by reducing die efTectiN’cs of the army of the. 
Generality.^ William decided, to fight this attempt to diminish his 
authority as captain-gcncraL and in June 1650 he placed himself at 
the head of a deputation from the States General which went on a 
tour to visit the principal towns of Holland. He tried very hard to 
persuade the regents to give him their support. Under the title A 
Proposition by His Highness and the Gentlemen Deputies of their High 
Mightinesses the Slates General the appeal made by tlie prince was 
widely circulated as a pamphlet.^ The appeal includes a highly 
subjective historical explanation of the origin of the war against 
Spain^ which forms a palpable attempt to capture the goodwill of the 
orthodox protestants and to revive the religious passions that 
enabled prince Maurice to make his successful coup d^Etat in .t6i8. 

Concerning die beginning and origin of the war said the pamph« 
lets it is known to all what sorrows visited the confessors of the 
reformed Christian religion, when the rays of the gospel began for the 
first time to pi€.rce the dark clouds of the papacy. But when after 
this the light of the gospel appeared to them as clearly as at high 
noon, when it broke through with violence and delivered them from 
the darkness of papacy, to the dishonour and shame of the son of 
perdition, — and when this took place through a door into these 
countries, through which, by the reading of holy scripture, could be 
seen from hour to hour what was needed for redemption and. salva- 
tion — then the. pope and the king of Spain and all their adherents 
armed themselves with murder and fire against these confessors of 
the gospel Now as these confessors w'ere to be found mainly in the 
Netherlands, the enemy fell upon our ancestors and treated them as 
can be witnessed by the towns or Zuiplien, Leyden, Haarlem, Oude- 
water, Naarden and others. Yes, and they themselves can write in 
their histories that they destroyed 18,000 souls by fire, sword and the 
gallow^s. Who could retail these particulars without bei.ng amazed 
and horrified? The illustrious prince am of Orange, taJdiig 
pity upon the slaughter and murder of all these poor people, agreed 
with all the States that they should arm themselves against tiiese 
murderers and incendiaries.'' The union, formed by the States of 

^ A defence of this policy in pamphlet K 6492 of 1649. 

" K 0637. 
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al! |>!'i s'i 5ii;^rv to rosfsl; iIk^ Spjiihu'dN was uiAX- being i>bu:;eri in 
jeopardy, argued the pariiphlclecr, ■ as a result of the aUein.pt of 
.Ho.lland to .reduce the army. 

The tour during which the prince laid these and similar con^ 
siderations before the regesiis of the towns of Holland was not a 
success. Although he was accompanied by 400 armed .aoblemen, 
all except the few rniiior towns that were already on the j.>nnce’s side 
failed to be impressed by his display ' of scvai-sovcrcieij splendour. 
A number of councils made him listen to some \Try pbir. speaking. 
After this diplomatic failure ^Villiam II decided to take sterner 

measures. He ordered the arrest of six ])roniinent j'cgents- n*)t 

even, as it happened, the leaders of the opposition to his ceairaiisirig 
and militarist policy—and ordered them to be detained in the castle 
of I.<)e\w:stein. Follov^hig the procedeni set by his imclc pnniu 
Maurice, he aiTangcd O.^r the arrests to be made in the name of llu.': 
States General, At the same time he attempted to seize Amsterdam 
by a coup de main. But his army lost its way in the dark, and by 
the time it readied the town its presence had been reported, the 
bridges were drawn and the %rhole population was making ready to 
play its part; in the defence. Civil war seemed on. the point of 
breaking out, when wiser counsels prevailed and negotiations were 
opened between the two parties J Amsterdam, with the province of 
Holland following its lead, agreed, that the army should be kept at 
its existing establishment as long as the war between France and 
Spain continued. It also agreed that a few regents who were more 
particularly obnoxious to the stadi holder should be removed from, 
the town council. The prince, for liis part, released his pi'isoners 
from Loe\ estcin.. 

l.'hc compromise did not bring pence.. 'Fhe Stales pari)’ was 
not defeated. That the regents wfto belonged to it enjoyed the 
support of a considerable number of their fellow-citizens, even among 
the lower classes, ^vas shown by the universal participation of the 
population of Amsterdam in the preparations for the defence of their 
town. Elsewhere, too, and even outside the province of Holland, 
the common peop.]e disappixn-ed (.)f the prince’s conduct/-^ This 
fact is so frequently asserted in the anti-orangist pamphlets that one 
cannot doubt it. One of these pamphlets explained that the inter- 
ests of the common man. demanded the reduction of the armed 

^ The story of these negotiations in painphlets K 6G40, 6642, GhBcjj t)C)75>, 6G95 and 
6732, of X 650. A. remarkable feature of the events of this year is the publicity given to the 
moves of both partie.s. 

” A. de Wicquefort, Hisiom des Provinces Unies (Nineteenth-century edition, b !>• 44 ^)* 
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fbrces as jirudi as did those of the ridi, For one thousand rich 
merchants there are ten thousand poor l;;slKrurers who have to pay 
the tax upon bread and other goods the same way as the wealthy, 
and it is a heavy burden upon these people to make them give up 
almost one-half of their earnings.” ^ Amsterdam continued to 
improve its fortifications and to arm its citizens, while the States 
parly went on disputing the prince’s claims. Ne\ eriheless the prince 
was stronger than Iris opponents. He had the army on his side, and, 
provided he took care not to interfere with the dictatorship of the 
regents within their own towns, he was free to carry out a foreign 
policy that would strengthen his position and assist his dynastic 
policy. 

Both sides continued to mainruvrc for position. The presses 
worked day and night to produce scores of pamphlets which pre- 
sented their legal, historical and moral arguments. But while the 
orangists published boldly what they wished Ihe public to read, the 
States party often sent out its literature wdih fictitious printers’ 
names, or published, or pretended to publish it, in the Spanish 
Netherlands. The Dutch liked to boast about their free press, but 
it was a very relative freedom, and most printers sensed with great 
keenness what they could or could not publish without risk. 

The main thesis of the orangists was that “ the sovereignty of 
these provinces resides in the States General jointly with His Illus- 
trious Highness The States party argued with equal insistence 
that there was no question of the prince’s possessing any undefined 
or inherent attributes or rights. ‘‘ tlis rights and titles are clearly 
defined in his commission or instruction ”, they said.® The orang- 
ists bitterly resented the audacity of their opponents who denied 
that the prince had the right to visit the town councils and to tell 
them his views, or who had the temerity to criticise any of his 
actions.'^ Not content to state their own case, the pamphleteers 
polemised with their opponents, and quoted their statements at 
length. This fact, as well as the number of editions of particular 
pamphlets that have survived, enables us to judge which pamphlets 
enjoyed the greatest popularity. Supporters of the States party 
issued a number of dialogues under the coilecti\ e title of Hollands 
Praetj & — a chat about Holland — written with considerable verve and 
in an excellent style. They have the particular merit of representing 
the shades of contemporary opinion fairly and objectively, although 
the last word is naturally left to the anti-orangist spokesman. The 
English people, said one of these pamphlets, were able to prove that 
^ K 6839. 2 E.g. K 6741. « K 6763. E.g. K 6809. 
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their king was a tyrant merely by jjointing out that lie raisi.i:! an 
army befi->?'e parhamen! followed his example.* ‘‘ 'I'he king of 
Spain ”, said another writer, would never venture to behave in 
his Netherlands as W'nliarn II did in ours ''J There were frequent 
attacks on the pests whose advice inspired the prince’s treatment 
of Amsterdam.^ 

The need to reduce the country's armed forces remained one of 
the most effective argumeiit^ of the aAtl-orangists. VMiat reason 
is there, now that we are at peace, for not dispensing ivith what is 
neither useful nor necessar\'? ” asked one writer. i'herv is no 
need to have a ganison in every town, to pay salaries to military 
governors, colonels and innumerable other officers; it is unnecessar\' 
that the military should go about in (dothes plastered with gold and 
silver, while the common people have to eat dry bread and are often 
compelled to send their children to bed hungry. . . . And yet, it 
is for the sake of such superfluities that so mucli trouble is l)c;Mg 
made.” ^ 

In the earlier stages of the quarrel, as we have already seen, 
attempts were made to rouse the religious passions which the orang- 
ists used so effectively in the days of prince Maurice. The armin- 
ians, it is true, were no longer persecuted in 1650. But they were 
still unpopular with the calvinist masses.- The pamphleteers now 
tried to identify the opponents of their own policy with th.e armin- 
ians. One of their pamphlets was entitled An Eye-salve for the blind 
Hollanders^ included in a certain Message from a true Patriot and faithful 
Lover of his Country, ivritten to his Friend to shoiv how unjiislly the free- 
thinking Arminians dare calumniate and slander their High Mightinesses the 
Lords States General and His Highness the Lord Prince of Orange in their 
dirty and disreputable Publkafions.^ What was happening, said the 
author, was a repetition of the malicious attempts of 1618, when the 
arminians endangered tlie country and the church for their own 
private advantage, I do not deny ”, he wrote, that there are 
still in Holland many wise regents who are well-intentioned towards 
the true reformed religion and towards our liberty. But it is the 
hispanate ’ free-thinkers, the arminians, who have no religion in 
their heart, who have launched the government in the v/rong direc- 
tion.” All the old arguments of the years before the truce w^ere 
resurrected, and the people were told once more that, as the Roman 
church taught that there was no obligation to keep faith with here- 
tics, Spain might any day launch an attack against the Republic. 
Maximilian Teellinck, a member of a Zeeland family of divines, and 

^ K 68:>4. “ K 6839. “ Ibid ., and K 6830. ^ K C7C7. *• K 685*4. 
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1652 a theological Ircaiisc written by his father. He sent it to 
prince Wiiliani 11 , together with, a long iiianuscript preface consist- 
ing of a monunienlally redions concatenation of scriptural texts. 
Someone '‘die- hod access to tlsis manuscript issued it as a pamphlet, 
orob:.:bK’ v-Athout the author’s permission.^ The pamphlet veas 
much read and frequently reprinted. It accused the prince’s 
adversaries of being the cufmics of true religion and “the un- 
circumcised sons of Belial ”5 and aroused the particular resentment 
of the States party. The poet Vondel attacked it in several of his 
satires, and a reply was published which said that Tecliinck was like 
the bee, wiiose mouth is honeyed but whose sting is poisonoiisd 
Meanwhile a number of ministers openly took the prince’s side in 
their sermons. The States of Fioliand accused one of them, Ster- 
montj of “ going outside his office and acting in a manner which 
could have no other result than that of creating prejudice against 
the government of their Great Mightinesses”. Other ministers 
were responsible for spreading rumours accusing the Slates of .Hol- 
land of trying to bring the country back under the authority of 
Spain. 

Throughout the autumn of .1650 tension increased. The prince 
took new steps to increase his powers, while the States of Holland 
vigorously continued to fight their losing battle. They realised 
that as long as there was a stadtholder of the house of Orange in the 
Republic, they stood no chance of governing the country according 
to their own views. Once, while the prince had a chill, a well- 
kiiovvii member of the States of Holland declared that if he came to 
die Holland w«.)uld not appoint another stadtholder. About the 
same time a member of the tow'i c-oiuK'ii of Dordrecht declared: 
“ In peace time at any rate there is no need for a stadtholder 

Unexpectediy, while lie v/as himting in Gelderland and prepar- 
ing a new coup in that province, the prince was taken ill with small- 
pox and carried to The Hague wkere he died, after a few days’ 
illness, on November 6th. There ^vas great rejoicing in the camp 
of his enemies and in particular at Ainsterdam. A new edition of 
the Hollands Praelje, which was almost becoming a periodical, 
appeared. “ Why ”, asked the pamphleteer, “ sliould the country 
not do without a stadtholder? Has any republic ever had magis- 
trates like our stadtholders? I have not heard of a single one. Yet 
they did very well. As for us, we have seen how we fared under the 
young princes father The y<.>iing prince, to whom, the pamphlet 


^ K ^>857. ■ “ K 638 -^. ^ WicquetVu't, op. I, p. 242. 
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rrf>‘rrcd. \v;.s.s tlie futin'c William ’1(1', the s<de heir of Widi;,-;; U, 
!)fe'n a. week alter his (alher's death.. l.ct us not h<' so looiis!; as to 
hurt ourselves twice on the same stone said the aiUlioi, who also 
pointed to the danger of com;>]iranoT:s Fiaviaod. as the result 
of the dynastic d.es that joined the house of Orange and the house of 
Smart, > 

The party of the States acted witli ilic utmost proniptitude. 
They proved that the cumbrous :Khnhd<i;-:ii“\r sysunn of the 
Republic could be nuide suTciouiJv nc.-.ilde to with an 

emergency. E\xry\wiere the town councils jiastciied to rostwrc to 
their full digidiy all those whom William II liad dismissed. On. 
No\ ember loth the Slates of Holland a})pointed a coninhssion to 
examine the steps to be taken in ^ icw of the changed circumstances. 
Tlie next day the commission brouglit out a ))n.:lirn inary T‘<.^p(>rt, 
which was at once communicated to ihc: Stales Genc:ral. A few’ 
days later the States of Hoilarid decided to convene a gcnc^ral meet.- 
ing of delegates from, c\-ery province to examine \vay.s and means for 
.strengthening the constitution of the country and for prevendiig the 
recurrence of attempts to tamper witli it. As the^' knew that the 
States General were largely composed of creatures of the prince and 
supporters of the orangist party, they w'cre giving each, province the 
chance to appoint men who would co-operate more readily wiili the 
States party. Throughout this period the States of Holland took 
the initiative and the other provinces uttered no word of protest. 
Every one of their moves was given the widest publicity. Tlie full 
programme of the commission of the States of Holland, fcjnnulalcd 
on. November 19 th, was published in pamphlet form within a few 
days.' It i.nci!.Kicd the restoration of the fullest freedom h.)r the 
election of urban magistrates- --in other words, the ^jligarcinc sysicni 
of co-option — ^whilc in tow^Jis like I’he Hague, which had no vote in 
the States of Holland, the election, of magistrates ^va.s left to this 
trssembly. Provincial States were to make all appointments hitherio 
left to the princes of Orange ^vhether as stadtholders or as cajytains- 
generaL The powers of tlie Generality — both flic States General 
and the council of State — were clearly circumscribed, and it was 
made abundantly clear that they %vere not sovereign. Tire war of 
pamphlets contiiuied, with the difference that the scribes of the 
States party now expressed themselves as freely as the orangists. 
One of them argued that the death of the prince of Orange was an 
undisguised blessing. It had. been Williamks intention to appropri- 

^ Jiec/itf' Dmie Deel mn 'tfloUands Fraelje^ K 6?342. See aliio K 6899, 
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ate all the wealth of Holland: for this reason, said the pn-nphlels. he 
tried to seize .Amsterdani to nso its treasiue to relieve all small men 
from taxatioHj and purchase their suppo:.?: for obtaining the 
sovereignty of the whole country A The pamphleteers of both sides 
went over every aspect of the disputes of the year 1650 and tried to 
justify the conduct of their own party.® 

The Grand Assembh.^ as the constituent gathering of the new 
regime was called^ remained* in session throughout the first half of 
the year 1651. Although the States General continued to meet, the 
ambassadoi's of foreign powers usually addressed themselves to the 
Grand Assembly. The States General were completely eclipsed by 
the extraordinary gathering, but by the time tire iattcr's labo^vrs "svere 
over the composition of the older assembly had become more con- 
sonant with the new dispensation. The Grand Assembly w^as 
conducted with great vigour by the representatives of the province 
of Holland- From the beginning the fiction was upheld that 
everyone deplored the death of the young prince, and that the 
labours of the Assembly were solely directed towards the regiilarisa- 
tion of the situation brought about by his regrettable demise. 
Special measures for the safeguarding of the Union of Utrecht and 
of the reformed religion were required. The grand pensionary of 
Holland, Jacob Cats, who will be introduced at greater length in the 
course of this book, said during.a private conversation: In a church 
or in a large palace there are pillars as well as. crowns or big chande- 
liers. Similarly in this state. The pillars are the provinces and 
their Slates, while the prince was a crown or large candelabrum, 
which used to give much light and ornament. But the loss of this 
candelabrum can easily be remedied, since the pillars have been 
preserved, and they will have to provide the candelabra as well as the 
candles Every province was given the opportunity to place its 
views before the Assembly. Tlic speeche-s read by their delegates 
were afterwards printed and circulated, and usually published as 
well. Gradually an agreement was reached, which, apart from a 
few details, embodied the original programme of the Stextes of 
Holland, There was to be no captain-general in future, the army 
was to depend upon the provinces as much or more than . upon the 
Generality, and the measures taken during the previous year by the 
prince were declared null and void by the Assembly. 

It was mainly as a countex-strokc to the allegations made by the 

- K 7040. 

^ lilxanipies of orangist defence: K 7009, you; of States party apologetics: K 7017, 
7020. 
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(jrangisis against the orthodoxy of the regents tlnst the Staies of 
Holland had placed the defence of the reformed religion on the 
agenda oi the Grand Assembly. But the calvinists were determined 
to .extr'iict the utmost advantage horn, this an-arigemcnt. The 
synods of the respecti ve provinces, considering that religion was to 
form, the principal subject of the Assembly’s debates decided to 
send a deputation to The Hague. Th/s ticnaiadoii v’as granted an 
audience on condidon it should be short and to the point. Fh'e 
ministers appeared IxT u’c t!..- Assembly, and their sp'dvvniaa made 
a lengthy and elegant speech asking for the total prvfihbirsen of 
the Rou:Xi) catholic religion throughout the terrilor)' of the Re- 
public. He also asked that prolestant sectarians as well as jews 
might be kept in order, and that the public exercise of tlieir religion 
should be forbidden. A long tirade towards the end of the speech, 
a copy of which was liariCied to the .Assembly, drew a gloomy pici, ure 
of the moral condition of the country. ** It is our heartfelt wish, 
Your High Mightinesses, that the States of the respective provinces, 
wdiich arc at present here foregathered, should animate one another 
so that each of them should take measures in his owm, province 
against the great and abominable sins so extremely harmful to our 
country, which ha.ve crept in among us in the course of time as a 
result of the devifs cunning, of bad example, of the contempt of 
God’s holy writ, of unbelief, and of the absence of punishment. 
Among these sins are the celebration of Saints’ Days, the abominable 
sw-earing and vain, use of God’s holy name, wdiich extends even to 
children, and the unutterable peijuries committed by all manner of 
people, since as little care is taken, in administering oaths as in 
observing them. Tlicre is general profanation of the holy Sabbath , 
manslaughter manifold, and the easy grant of pardons. There are 
houses of immorality and brothels, schools of dancing, chamber- 
players, rope-walkers, true baits to all forms of uncleanJiness and 
licentiousness; forbidden, scandalous and incestuous marriages arc 
taking place, there is far-reaching luxury, the wearing of expensive 
clothes and banqueting to the ruin of many families. There are 
many more such sins which all of them incense God’s anger against 
<.)ur beloved country, and which surely are the cause of so many 
burning diseases, of so much unemployment, of high floods, of general 
dearness and scarcity, and of the taking away from our country of 
the righteous and the highly placed, with which God justly visited 
us last year and even more recently. We do not wish to detain Your 
High Mightinesses any longer. It is for this reason (hat once more, in 
all humility and yet in the greatest earnestness of our souls, we pray, 
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and rccjiii'-s: you, in the name of tiic King of Kings, through 
\vho.ni all princes ifovern, dnn it may please lA)ur High Migluinesses, 
at tin'-' bcgiimiiig of 'ur-s ;nij.’tri;.=;:s Grand Assembly, to take an un- 
idj ! ]r for Uk": fixed cstrE.b!ishmcnt of the reformed 

: :iiid the i-g a'r.'ay of popery, before the country tlirov/ 
us and G:d avenge rlimself upon usd^ ^ The petition was 
fohc'wed by a concrete programme of Iwcaty points for the protec- 
tion of i!rv true reformed roligiem in the Dutch Republic. 

Sonic of the prmdnces ^vould iiavm liked it better if the ministers 
had kept away ”, said a conteniporary liistorian, while another 
('miteiuporai y o])s<‘r\'ccl that what they said about the depravity of 
tlie ag(.^ and the anger of God was deemed not oiily paradoxical, 
but who bold and even impious ”, As a matter of fuA, says tliis 
commentator, when, about this time, the Slates appointed a public 
day of fast they did not speak of the plagues and visitations from 
which the country was vSuffering, but of the peace and blessings the 
Lord had deigned to bestow upon itA Meanwhile some of the 
ministers continued to attack the regents from the pulpit, and 
preached that the only government that suited the country was a 
monarchy. Measures were taken against these politically minded 
clerics, which did not make relations between the masters of the day 
and the orthodox clergy more cordial. The ministers remained the 
rallying point for the orangist opposition. 

In the early days of the Grand Assembly the Zeeland delegates 
handed in a memoir dealing with corrupt practices and venality 
among the regents. They pointed out that if the efforts to stabilise 
the government of the country were to meet with success it was 
necessary to remove one of the principal evils that shook the founda- 
tions of government. “ If persistent public rumours are to be 
believed ”, said those of Zeeland, not without irony, “ there exists in 
this country a scandalous cusiom of ollering and of ?cccepting pre- 
sents and pensions ”, One of the results of these dirty and corrupt 
practices was to undermine the confidence of the vulgar in their 
magistrates. Tlic most unsuited, mediocre and incapable persons 
were appointed, they said, to the detriment of the richest, the wisest 
and the most honest. Those v/ho were thus appointed feared to 
display their sliortcomings in the presence of better men, with the 
result that they did their best to keep such men away from the bodies 
to which they themselves had secured an appointment. It was more 
dangerous for tine constitutioji of a couiury which is mainly aristo- 

' Aitzeiiia, Henieldf Leeu^ 165^ (iblio ed., p. 43}. 

“ Ibid., p. Gj, and WicqueforL op. cit.y H, pp. 24-25. 
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craiic and j.)a.rL!.y popular to tolerate these evils than .for a itiesnarOry,, 
;M'id, eoiidudcd the Zedauders. it was tliereforc hJglily desirable (iKit 
the (v/uliiiuaiioa of corriipEpractices slienld be prevented by the 
sternest means. ^ All the delegations applauded tlie sendrncaN 
expressed by the Zcelanders. and before, the Grand Assembly parted 
it was resolved that upon taking up an tun'^raininenJ .rnagisiraies 
sliould swear that tliev had given or in-onds-c no I'cward to tlnjse 
by \\i\oni they were ap]:)ointed. regents, no do:d:>E took this 

oath, very scrhjusly. I'in- pnrisis. tle.s:; -who o'-iv already bi^gianirtg 
to rail then'iseiv iJa,; .rcpahileau:-- hved up to the new n:ora!ily and 
the liigher ideal. Bui it. is unlikely Uiai the majorii) ehaiiged eitlier 
its vi(‘\vs oi' its praeliee. 


CHAP’i'UK. V 

S,ENATUS POPULESQilJE ’’ 

N '' OT long after die beginning of the first stadth<).lderl.css period 
John Dc Will: became grand pensionary of HrillancL tie 
was soon to 1.ie the leading political personality of the Kc- 
public. His ancestors had lived for inany generations a I Dordrecht, 
the oldest town of Holland, wliich voted immediately after the 
nobility in the. assembly of the provincial States. Tlicrc ^vere De 
Witts at Dordreclil at the end of tlie thirteenth century and in the 
town administration from the second half of the fourteentli. They 
were timber mercharus on a fairly large scale, and continued to run 
the family business until, in the second epaarter of the sc\^eiit(*cntli 
century, De WittN father Jacob, while kccjiing up his mernbershi]:) 
of the guild of timber merchants, retired from actives ].>usincss. 
Before he took up tiic fiimily business Jacob De Wirt luid suidied 
law, taken his doctor's degree, and Iravcllcd. Tiic future grand 
pensionaiy, John, \vas born in 1625, studied classics in .his birthplace 
and read Ia,w and mathematics at the Universit) of Leyden. He 
travelled through France -wlierc he took his degree, and stayed at 
Geneva and in London. He practised at The Hague as a barrister 
for a few years. In 1650 his father Jacob svcis one of the 3'eg'crit.s 
whom William II incarcerated at Loevcsteiii, but two days after the 
death of t.he siadtlrolder \iv rea.ppeared in his burgomaster’s seat at 
Dordrecht, I.ess than a moiuli lalcj' J{)}in was: appuiiucd pension« 

^ Ailzciiiu, Siiecken van Siad at OGtiogh^ III, pp. 525 sqq. 
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ary of his native town. It ^>.'as at the height of the anti-oraagist 
reaction, and the acaoh:- laent was as modi a reward to the family 
as a recoa'i'h.i!.yr: of Fnc young man’s ability. As pensionary of 
Drcxlrcdit Jolm Cs* a resented his town in the States of Holland and 
tooF a prcndocnl part in the negotiations which preceded the out- 
break of the first Anglo- Do 0:h war. It was in the course of this war^ 
in ::by3. ilyc he was made grand pensionary of Holland. He com 
tinued, however, to be an oflicial of Dordrechi, which granted him 
successive five-yearly j^eriods of leave. 

De Witt’s position was no sinecure. Every day at eight in the 
morning he attended the meeting of the standing committee of the 
States of Holland. From nine to eleven he attended the meeting of 
the States General, after which there was another meeting of the 
standing committee of the States of Holland. At four in the 
afternoon there was a full meeting of the States of Elolland, during 
the twenty or so weeks of the year when this body was in session. 
Meanwhile there were committees to attendj and personal visits 
to pay, whenever the States of Holland were in recess. De Witt 
had one ' secretary and several clerks, and when the States of 
Holland were in session he was invariably in the habit of taking- 
work home with him. He has left a vast correspondence, and 
his voracity for work can be gauged from the official entries. In 
the course of fifteen years these entries covered 22,591 pages of the 
registers, wiiereas those for the previous sixty-seven years covered no 
more than 23,475 

This is not the place to survey either the character or the work of 
John De Witt. He carried out the policy of the States party not only 
with fidelity but with conviction. It is of interest to note that this 
man, who was as convinced a supporter of the absolute sovereignty of 
the provinces as John van Oldenbarnevclt, was nevertheless by force 
of circumstance compelled to work upon the basis that the province 
of Holland held in its hands the centralised authority of the whole 
Republic. Ele was repeatedly directed to interfere on behalf of his 
own province in quarrels between other provinces, a function which 
normally was performed by the princes of Orange. De Witt hated 
corruption and frowned upon the habit prevalent among regents of 
accepting presents. He was able to preserve a surprising amount of 
secrecy in carrying out his task. If one remembers that the constitu- 
tion of the Republic offered unlimited opportunities for leakages, 
one realises the strength of a personality that could overcome these 
handicaps. De Witt and his party have often been accused of 
neglecting the army. It is a fact that in their zeal for decentralisa- 
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they broke up the army coni2ria.iidj with the i'c.scsll that earh 
province had an inch‘jx:ndciil army i>f its own. However, uiiiie it is 
true that the province of Holland reduced its own army, it is ccpjally 
true that Gelderland and Ovcrysel, which were by reason of their 
position most interested in the country’s defence on land, were 
continually in arrears with their military contributions. . De Wilt 
and his brother Cornelis manai^ed by tlieir mAiririu; activity to keep 
the fleet in good order, so that it was able to a gocid .’j.'csvinv! of 
itself during the W'ars with England. 

Zeeland’s deputies to die Grand Assembly, as we sa\s', descidiied 
the government of the .Repiiblic as being jiiairily aristocratic' and 
partly democratic”. The Zecianclers had reason for mentioning 
the democratic element, for they had never succeeded as thoroughly 
as the regents ol'Holhmd in elimlna.iing the last traces of medies'al 
democracy from their urban administrations. At Hiddcibiirg die 
middling classes still possessed a v<igue and intermit tent right to take 
part in the elections, and popular pressure was more often exercised 
upon the deliberaiions of the Zeeland city fathers than it \vas in 
Holland. But when extended to the country as a whole the demo- 
cratic factor normally came into play in one way only: there was a 
fairly constant appeal, from those in power as well as from those in 
opposition, to the tribunal of public opinion. Although secrecy 
could be kept when the interests of the state demanded it, foreign and 
domestic policy was conducted, as a rule, under the eyes of the 
people. Wliatever the system by which a country is run, publicity 
and free expression of opinion implies an osmosis: of principles 
between the governors aiui the governed. 

When they were in opposition the members of the Stales party 
liked to appeal to the principle of popular sovereignty in such a way 
that the claims of the States were in no way impaired by it. An anti- 
orangist pamphlet printed in Frankflirt in 1647, entitled A moral 
investigation into the Power of the Princes and of the People * argued that a 
prince exists for the people, derives his power from their consent, and 
can be dismissed by them. But, the pamphlet added, “ it will have 
to be admitted that imiversus popnlus^ the whole body of the States of 
a territory, compared with which a prince is no more than the 
smallest mouse by the side of the greatest mountain, has as much 
right as a particular person ” (i.e. as the prince himself) , It will be 
seen that at this time the States party were still prepai'cd to share 
their power with the prince. Once they were in power themselves, 
however, they adopted the view that tlie princes could claim no 

^ K 5408. 
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autl)(»’il3" it derived n-.>-e a ^'^nuniksioa fVenly gr'arued 

by ihc 

Another pani::h]rt hsLied a few years behire the btadllndderles:* 
period expresf^ed itself ■xxxi'.ldgx-.ush- on the sxldeer of the double- 
fronted DDiicy of the regents, it accused of keeping deniocracy 

at arru' length while at the same time appealing to an imaginary 
popular mar-date againsL mciu'rohiszru It reported an imaginary 
corwersatioii bet\reen a Frenchman and “ an outspoken Dutch 
patriot ’'d- The Frenchman said that one could not afford to dis- 
regard popular rumours in the Dutch Repiddic, because among 
you the common people also take a part in important delibera- 
lions To the Dutcli patriot replied : Among us the common 
];cople iakr no part in important deli berai ions. You mean to have 
i'l dig at our form of government, because it is polyarchicx In other 
words, there are many among us vriio have some authority ’h The 
Dutcli did not envy the French their monarchical system,, continued 
the patriot., because in actual fact it meant government b)’' favourites. 

But among ns, as is well known, the States possessed authority even 
in the days of the counts. This is even more the case at the present 
time, since the sovereignty now belongs solely and exclusively to the 
States. Polyarchy is older and more dignified than monarchy, as is 
attested even by holy scripture. Even in the day^s of the Romans 
the common people shared the government witli the senate. Senatus 
populusque Romainis was written on their gates and on their banners.’^ 

Once they found themselves in the saddle the anti-orangists 
became interested in the theoretical justincation. of their position. 
They felt a need to establish a connection between their own doc- 
trines and those of tlie people who had opposed monarchism in other 
countries. They insisted more than in the past upon the fact that 
tliey were republicans, and the dcveloi^ments that ^vere taking place 
in republican England strengthened them in this attitude. One 
finds many traces of this evolution in the polemical literature of their 
supporters. The traditional system of government by committees 
gave ample scope for the leisurely development of argument and 
counter-argument. Whenever contentious points arose in ihc 
practice of government, the spokesmen of each, party went into 
elaborate considerations, rich, in quotations from the bible and the 
classics, and these dissertations were frequently published in pamph- 
let form. 

An early opportunity for such a statement of principles arose 
immediately after the first Angio-Dutdi war. This war, which 
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broke fyni bs was ihe- rrs\iU of cronoiTiic rkalry. Thr English 

goveninieotj under the misiakeii iniprcssion lluit the j'epurviieeuisrn 
and the Calvinism of the masters oftiic Dutel’i state were akin to their 
own brand of politics and religion., had actually tried to soften the 
edge of trade antagonisin and to reach an understanding with the 
Dutch. Their efforts failed, but, much to the dissatisfaction of the 
City of I.ondoni; a compromise peace v^as concluded after the States 
of Holland had iindertakeri not to restore ihc princes of Orange — 
whom, the Commonwealth looked upon as its special cneniics- in 
their own province, and to prevent if possible a rcstorat:!Oi:i of tliesc 
pT.inces to tlie federal offices held by their ancestors. This was the 
.notorious Act of Seclusion, reluctantly negotiated by John De VEitt, 
who disliked the necessity of taking at the behest of a foreign, power 
what he considered to be in itself a most useful measure. The Ac.'t 
of Seclusion caused much resentment in the other provinces, 
especially among the numerous supporters of the .house of Orange. 
xA commission of the States of Holland prepared a memoir in which 
the motives and the policy of their province \vere carefully analysed 
and explained. 

This long document, in the composition of which De Witt took a 
leading part, became known as the Deduction or Declaration in Justifica- 
tion of the Act of SeclusionJ It began with the story of the ncg{)liations 
between the province of Holland and Cromwell, and iiied to pro\"e 
that peace could not have been obtained without the previous 
signing of the Act. The rumour that De Witt had in any way 
inspired GromwelFs insistence upon the signing of such an Act was 
streriuously denied. The Deduction argued Holland's right, as a 
sovereign state, to negotiate witli foreign countries inclependeiitly of 
the other provinces. Thereupon, taking tlic offen.sive against their 
critics, its authors proceeded to justify the Act itself. These (.:ritics 
alleged that by signing the Act of Seclusion the province of Holland 
had submitted to a restriction of its freedom. But, asked the spokes- 
men of Holland, expressing a view' which was dear to De Witt and 
which ’wa.s to reappear in other writings inspired by iiirn, can the 
other provinces deny tliat every war prevents the true exercise of 
freedom, and that the recent war against the English Republic not 
only deprh^ed the government of this one province of the faculty to 
settle any business according to its appetite and inclination, but also 
took from the whole state and from every single province, as w^ell as 
from all the inhabitants of tiie country in general, the freedom to busy 
themselves with innumerable affairs of marked importance, and in 

^ K 7545, consisiiiig 01*78 pages of text followed by 120 pages of ducumeuts. 
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■p:-rtici;]ar with trade and na-v/igaiion, -^vpicl: are the very soul and 
inner substance of our stale Tlic spokesmen of Hoiland also 
asked whether it was a sign of the freedom, of the Republic that 
certain people advocated the appoinrmcnt of a person to the highest 
dignities merely on the gTv.mnd of his ijirth? Indeed^ it would 
rather occur to those who study the judgment of the sanest among 
political writers that such enlarges cannot be conferred without peril 
upon those \vhose parents have held them before/^ Past experience 
in almost every republic had proved that; it was dangerous to hand 
the command of the armed forces to o-ae man for too lengthy a 
period. Have we not seen with our own eyes how, in 1650, the 
recently deceased captain-general of this state tried to overwhelm 
the principal and most powerful town of tliis country with the arms 
eninrsied to him by the state? And apart from this he has presumed 
to hurt the States of Holland, whose sovereignly he, their sworn 
minister and natural subject, was bound io revere, when he carried 
away as prisoners six important gentlemen, belonging to their 
sovereign assembly.” Some citizens complained that they found it 
difficult to understand the meaning of this long and complicated 
document. Thereupon a plain summary in the form of quesiion 
and answer was issued, in which the house of Orange was taken to 
task even more vigorously than in the .Dednetio/iJ 


CHAPTER VI 

• TRADE SUPREMACY AND REASON OF STATE 

T he fullest expression of the political conceptions of the 
States party will be found in Hd Interest van Holland, a book 
which was first published in i6(52. It is often referred to as 
The Memoirs' of John De Witty and a French translation appeared 
under this title. The significance of this work will be realised when 
one considers that the manuscript was read by John De Witt, who 
made a number of alterations in the text and contributed several 
substantial additions,^ The author, Pieter de la Court, belonged to 
the rich upper middle class from which the regent caste was drawn, 
but he was never in office himself. Like many of the patrician 
gentes of the period the De la Courts were of humble origin. 
Pieter’s grandfather was an innkeeper at Ypres, his father emigrated 

^ K 7552. See also K 7660. 
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from Flander-s about the time of the twelve years’ truce^ and settled 
at Leyden as a craftsman in the cloth industry. He rose in the 
worldj became a manufacturer and a wholesaler, and left a flourishing 
business to his sons, of whom Pieter was the second. Pieter studied 
arts at the university of Leyden, and read law and theology at foreign 
universities, after which he returned home to take his place in the 
family’ business. He married twice, eaCh time a wealthy heiress. 
Like himself, his only son remained outside the town council. He 
carried on the business, and was a learned virtuoso who is best 
remembered for his attempts to acclimatise the pine-apple in 
Holland, He left a fortune of over a million guilders. 

The spirit that breathes through the Interest van Holland proves 
that the philosophy of the regents was also held by people who, 
while belonging to their social milieu, were not members of their 
caste. We miist be careful, however, not to read more into this 
famous book than it actually offers us. I)e Witt’s collaboration 
does not imply that the grand pensionary agreed with all its con- 
tents. Nor are we entitled to identify De Witt’s political ideas with 
his policy. The policy of the grand pensionary was that of the 
States of Holland, a compromise between many divergent tenden- 
cies, which he carried out loyally as the agent of his masters. But 
the advice he tendered to them was inspired by the general concep- 
tions that find expression in the book of De la Court. The book is a 
party manifesto only in so far that it expresses the view'-s of the most 
thorough-going and determined among the regents of the States 
party. There is no trace in it of the tendency towards a national 
synthesis which was as strong as it was um-ocal tliroughout the 
history of the Republic. It has the anti-orangist bitterness of what 
was known as the Loevestcin faction, and breathes the uncompromis- 
ing vigour of dictators who knew that they had only a minority beliind 
them. It is a polemical pamphlet born of the circumstances of the 
day. Its repetitiveness is that of propaganda: like the teacher, the 
propagandist know^s that reiteration is the first rule of his craft. 

With the air of a dispassionate enquirer De la Court began by 
laying down a set of general rules. The true interest of every 
country, he said, consisted in the prosperity of all its inhabitants. 
We shall sec, when we discuss the implications of his doctrines, that 
this statement is less trite than might at first appear. For he was 
moving in a world where reason of state was an almost universally 
accepted dogma. Monarchs, he said, pursue their own power and 
interest and are therefore jealoxis of the prosperity of their subjects. 
They dislike rich and populous cities as potential competitors for 
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po\v"cr, Ho’ikiiid would fare badh' indeed if it were to be governed, 
by a monarch! R.Ci;ubhcan rulers, on the other hand, look upon 
the existence of sucli cities as an advantage to tiiemseives. In 
this free cornm(.)rnvealt}i govenirnciit it is e\'iclc.nt that the durable 
and certain prosperity of die rulers does generally depend on the 
welfare of their subjects^’ De la Court then proceeded to describe 
tlie nature of this interest"^ wliich the republican rulers and the 
inhabitants of Holland had in common. Let us note in. passing that 
he made it clear from the beginning that he was discussing the inter- 
est of tlie pro'v'lncc of Holland only, and that he drew a. ’Scat dislinc- 
tion between this province and the six other members of ilic General- 
ity. He went further, and argued again and again that HolIancFs 
interest was not only distinct from, but fundamentally incoriipatiblc 
with the interest of its allies For it was burdened in a most, 
particular way by the cost of its defence against the waters and by 
its disproportionate shairc in the expenditure of the Generality, 
The interest of Holland was determined by two factors. The first 
was its incapacity to feed its population from its own natural re- 
sources. The second was its geographical position, which was 
particularly favourable for trading. The possession of colonies in 
the Indies strengthened the effect of this second factor. No 
country in the world can produce so many ships-lading of merchand- 
ise by its own industry as the province of Holland alone.*’ In 
short, the interest of Holland was the prosperity of its fisheries, trade, 
shipping and manufactures, all of them interrelated. The inhabit- 
ants who did not directly take part in these pursuits lived by feeding 
those who were engaged in them. 

Unlike greedy princes, who would covet the profits resulting 
irom all this activity, said ilic author, the regent rulers of Holland 
had no dearer wish than to protect and encourage it. .Most of them 
were interested directly or indirectly in trade, most of their relatives 
lived by it, cind their children \vere likely to return to it. I'hey 
were bound, therefore, constantly to ask themselves what were the 
prime needs of Holland’s trade. According to De la Court, these 
needs were religious and personal fi'eedom, low taxation, and tlie 
active protection of sea-borne trade by the public authorities. 
People who deal in fishing, trade, shipping and manufactures — Dc 
la Court explained— abhor travelling, and still more dwelling, 
in a country where they are not permitted to serve and worship God 
outwardly after tlie manner tliey think fit. Thei'eforc a mcrcfiant. 
state must grant religious toleration lo iimse who dwell within its 
territory. The clergy may persuade, but must never compel. 
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for the sake of religion was detrimental to the state, not 
only because it kept foreign business people away, but because it 
aroused animosity and distracted people from tlieir useful pursuits. 
These considerations were accompanied by vigorous attacks on the 
intolerant clergy of tlic dominant church, who were informed that, 
in any case, the true religion has advantage enough when it is 
allowed to speak. Unfonunaccly ”, a^ed the author, “ ever since 
i6i8 we have departed more and more from religious hccdoiri 

The advocacy of pcrsona.1 liberty was roroicted solely to its 
economic aspect. The spokes ni an of tlic regents was treading on 
ddicalc ground. The oligarchs had no intention of sharing political 
power with other classes. like so many publications of the same 
century, De la CourtN book spoke with horror of the rabble. Refer- 
ences to the masses, with their inveterate Oi'angism, v/erc not much 
kinder. The people must be kept in their place by force, and this 
was one of the many reasons why no prince of Orange should be 
entrusted with the command of the country’s armed forces. 

Holland ”, said De la Court, consists of cities wholly unfortified, 
and governed by a few aristocratic rulers, and mostly inhabited by a 
people so ill-informed in the grounds of their own welfare and in the 
lawful government of the country, that they will expect much more 
prosperity under such a potent head than from a free republic: and 
besides, they will conceive that they owe more obedience to the 
master of the soldiery and strongholds, than to the said aristocratic 
rulers; in such a condition we shall find that where force comes, 
right ceaseth; and that a government cannot be safe without the 
possession of ihe sword 

It stands to reason, therefore, that De la Court’s plea f )r freedom 
was of a limited scope. He argued that Holland could not afford to 
turn people away: if slie did, there would be a scarcity of labour 
and a rise in w-ages. To encourage them to settle within the terri- 
tory of the province strangers must be given every facility to exercise 
their trade. Guild restrictions should disappear as speedily as 
possible. We hear the voice of the great Leyden industrialist 
whose spirit of enterprise was restrained by ancient regulations 
drawn up before the days of industrial capitalism. Do la Court’s 
oratio pro dorno had no effect, and his successors evcatually trans- 
ferred the doth industry from Leyden to villages that had never 
knowm guild restrictions. By the end of the century it had left 
Holland altogether to setde in Dutch Brabant, a. move which can 
liardly be said to have been inspired by a concern for the interest 
of Holland ”, Trade monopolies, including those of the India 
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panics- said De la Court, were also incompatibjc with freedorrij 
aiidj though might be -useful to settle trade ”5 their continu- 
ance uas detrimental to the common good. 

Heavy taxation, the author argued, was particularly irksome for 
a trading community; if there had been no reduction yet under the 
republican regime the fault lay with the misgovernment of tlie 
former monarchical system. Taxation of traders, fishermen, 
manufacturers and ship owners as such was altogether unjustified. 
Similarly, taxes on food were in fact taxes on trade. Ship»mcney 
and convoy duties were equally bad: the land provinces, which 
benefited by sea-borne traffic, left Holland alone to pay for its 
protection, and compelled it to tax its own shipping unfairly. 
Holland was also expected to contribute to the defence of tHe other 
provinces, which, for their part, wallowed in idleness and gluttony 
thanks to the wealth of Holland 'h De la Court’s review of the 
Dutch sy^stem of taxation would be more convincing if his criticism 
had not been so universally unfavourable. In fact, he made it clear 
in one passage that a gene:c<il casing of taxation was the best way?' out 
of the present difficulties. We ought to be suspicious ”, he said, 
and be jealous of all things which have a tendency, either to 
bereave or straiten us of life, especially seeing we can fail but once, 
and those that guess at things are apt to mistake.” Among his 
other suggestions were the establishment of tribunals of trade 
experts, the revision of the laws on bankruptcy which were unduly 
favourable to the debtor, and the substitution of colonies of settle- 
ment for the trading establishments that were the expression of the 
policy of the East India Company. 

The second part of the Interest van Holland was devoted to foreign 
policy. It is characteristic of De la Court’s intense provincialism 
that he included his survey of the relations between Holland and the 
other provinces under this heading. His conclusion was that so 
long as Holland can stand on its own legs, it is inadvisable to make 
any alliance with those who arc more potent. But Holland ought 
always to maintain the Union of Utrecht, as long as the other 
provinces forsake not Holland Treaties with princes, he argued, 
were of no value. Princes w^cre born to their office, and were never 
taught the elements of private morality. On the other hand, 
republican rulers began life as private citizens and learned the 
necessity of carrying out contractual obligations. Relations with 
other republics could be conducted on the basis of a common 
morality. But none of them, apart from the other members of the 
Dutch confederacy, had interests in common with Holland. Passing 
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in review the principal monarchies of the west^ De la Court argued 
that no league was necessary with France, which could not afford to 
make an enemy of Holland: the same applied to Spain; while war 
with Engiand was harmful to both countries. The best way to 
avoid such a war in future was to give the English good w’^ords 
to leave outstanding difficulties to the healing hand of time, and, in 
generaL to hope for theTest. On no account should Holland change 
its excellent form, of government at the behest of the king of England. 
War was harmful to all seaffaring countries, and entailed needless 
expenditure. H"oiland’s interest is to seek after peace, not war 
he said more than once, repeating the principle laid down in the 
deduction of the States of Holland in 1654. 

De la Court paid no compliments to Holland’s pariucrs in the 
Union of U ti'-echt. The story of the Dutch Republic was, according 
to him, one series of mistakes, of which Holland was i-n ariably the 
dupe. And though during our free commonwealth govern* 
ment he wrote, ail those abuses of the said union, wdiich have 
been so prejudicial to us, and arose merely from fear of offending the 
late heads of our republic, ought to have ceased, yet by long con- 
tinuance they have so much tended to the advantage of our separate 
allies, and their deputies of the Generality, and taken so deep rootj 
that our republic of Holland can hardly compass or obtain any 
reforni.ation, or any iiew and profitable orders for its own, particular 
benefit, though with never so much right demanded, without being 
subject to the undue oppositions and thwartings of the said allies of 
our union and of their deputies with whom we are forced to be 
always contending. And of this I could give the reader infinite 
examples Among these many examples the most impoitant 
was the treatment of Holland in the matter of the policing of the 
seas. The seas, said the author, must be kept open for the sake of 
the imports and exports needed for the country’s prosperity, and for 
the free exercise of fishing. “ Kings and ^princes and inland pro- 
vinces never use to consider the guard of the sea, but always neglect 
it.’’ It was a fact, he said, that ever since prince Mauiice, the 
princes of Orange had prevented the policing of the seas, wffiich 
before them carried out as a matter of course. Maurice W’'as 
little affected by losses at sea; the States General and the other 
provinces hardly took any steps to curb piracy. As for Frederic 
Henry, he was totally indifferent to navigation. The princes of 
Orange wanted to lessen Holland for the sake of their own aggrand- 
iserneni. But Holland was prevented by the Generality from taking 
the matter into its own hands. Therefore, it was to be well con- 
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sidered whcF.ii-r our own sad experience has not abundantly 
taught us the truth of the maxim pjrop<j)sed at the begiLining of this 
chapter, viz^, that such cities and countries, '\liose rulers ought to be 
presumed to be more or less conccjrned to keep the seas clear of 
enemies, ought also to have more or less authority and penver about 
maritime a fTairs, treasure and militia, by which the seas are to be kept 
free and open: and consequently tiiat the magrstrates of the cities, 
who are any ways concerned in the flourishing of the manufactures, 
fisheries, trade, shipping, and guajrd cj)f the seas, ought to be en- 
trusted with them, and no other pepons in the world 'b 

Summarising his views about me drawbacks of having stadl» 
holders of the house of Orange, pe la Court said that under the 
government of one person Holland suffered from continuaJ. tumults 
and brawls, and that one might wonder whether tlie province .had 
not been freer under its Hapsburg rulers than under Maurice and 
William IL The stadtholders, he said, gradually led Holland into 
a position in which it was burdened with the defence of the other 
provinces and was unable to do anything for itself. He warned his 
readers against attempts to make youn^g William III commander of 
the army. As long as he was without military power, the prince 
could do no mischief, but "‘ no surer way can be taken to introduce ^ 
perpetual divisions into republics, with foreign and domestic wars, i 
and at last a monarchical government, than by setting up such an 
eminent commanding head ’b | | 

Towards the end of his book De la Court addressed the ministers ? 
of the reformed church, whose anti-States attitude he had criticised ! 

more than once. “And above all we may conclude that the b 

ecclesiastics, who in any wise regard the true interest of the reformed ’ ^ 
religion, that do not impiously trample upon the lionour of God, and 
shamelessly sell the reverence due to themselves for a mess of | 
pottage, should support this free government, and with tlicir spirit- I 
ual weapons defend it against the encroachments of such a ruler ; 
considering that the reformed religion will be surer and better 5 

preserved by the prudent, immortal, and almost immutable yj 

sovereign assembly of the States of Holland and other colleges ; 

subordinate to them, than by those voluptuous, lavish, transitory and 
fickle monarchs and princes, or their iavoiirites, who alter the out- 
ward form and practice, of religion as may be most consistent with ‘ | 
their pleasures and profits- . . y 

De la Court wound up his argument ^vith a protestation, which . | 
will soften the criticism of many a modern reader. “ If any man 'y 
he wrote, “ should object by way of reply that throughout the whole 
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book I use no doubtful proposals, but positive reasons and a con- 
clusive; cogent way of argument : I answer that all matters which not 
only consist in kiiovvdng something; but also and chiefly in desiring 
or opposing anything, and which moreover thwart the prejudices 
and interests of many men, neither can nor ought to be otherwise 
handled. For if an angel from heaven should propose to mankind 
such matters doubtfuJly and faintly,* he would have but little 
audieiice upon earth, and gain no credit by people that have 
imbibed such prejudices beforehand. So, bemg desirous of having 
what I -wrote of such inatters to be read with consideration, and 
r!ni!.urel\’ \veighed, and to make some impression on the reader, I 
have been necessitated to use this manner of writing. And there- 
fore I find m)vself likewise obliged at the end of this book, when I 
presume all has been read, and duly weighed, to declare thus much, 
and to give this caution, in the liopc ihat the same may be made use 
offer the good, and not for the hurt, of our native country.” ^ 

Before we examine some of the reactions brought about by the 
Interest van Hcdland it will be useful to situate the regents’ philosophy 
of government in the framework of the prevalent doctrines and 
practice of the age. The system of government that was in. general 
vogue at the time of Dc la Court was born of the historical necessity 
to create a strong centralised administration for the national states 
that had ariscQ in western Europe before the end of the Middle Ages, 
These national states were welded together by the constant use of 
force. Men were unable to lay down this instrument after it: had 
performed its function. Force, and power which is stored-x.'ip 
force ready for use, appeared to them as a desirable jxossession, as 
an end in itself Rulers therefore looked with favour upon the 
philosophy which entitles them to use power as they wish, and which 
places reason of state above all ethical considerations. The 
Romans accepted it implicitly: sains reipublicae suprema kv, said 
Cicero. Although Saint Augustine taught Christian rulers to reject 
it, it reappeared in the fifteenth century, was formulated more 
forcibly than ever by Machiavelli, and guided the actions of all the 
builders of French absolutism, Henri IV, Richelieu, Mazarin, and 
Louis XIV. It is no exaggeration to say that the sole aim of .state- 
craft du-ring tlie age of Louis XIV was the totally uimestricted pur- 
suit of power. 

Men who governed in accordance with this system could not 
have brought themselves to look upon prosperity as the prime 

^ ,1 have used the Loiuio-ti tra.nslation of 1743, which appeared under the title Political 
Maxims of the State of HoUarid. 
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j:>urpose oiAtaie^niarisIiip.. Let us follow tlic example of the Swedish, 
economic .historian Hecksdior, and give to the economic side of the 
policy of ii-esc povvcr-sccking rulers the name of meiTantilisrn ’h 
In the practical app.lication of the |3iinciples of the policy of 
power says Heckscher, ‘‘ mercantilism followed two diflerenl 
rnetbods; the first consisted in deflecting ccoiiornic activity towards 
tiie particular ends deinaifoed by political, and more especially 
.rnilitaryj power; the second in creating a kind of reservoir of 
economic resources generally, from wfoich the policy of power could 
draw' wdiat it 3’equi.redd’ ^ Rulers who practised this system 
encouraged the import of war material, of naval stores: from the 
Baltic, of iroii ore for the making of arliiiery. They encouraged 
ihe increase of population in the countries they governed: men were 
potential soldiers* In fostering general prosperity for the sake of 
creating a reserve of wealth that could be tapped in time of war they 
did wliat would have been done by rulers wdiose first concern was 
prosperity* Does the motive matter in the eyes of history if results 
are 'the same? Is the distinction not a verbal quibble? It might 
be, if crucial cases did not show that ii had practical results. 

The rulers of the mercantilist age were prepared to sacrifice 
economic advantage for the sake of power* Moreover, their con- 
ception of economic prospeiity actually differed frcrn'i that of people 
for whom it was the paramount aim. This is why prosperity was 
considered by the mercantilists to consist primarily in the possession 
of bullion. For however contradictory the wTi tings of the econom- 
ists of the seventeenth century may have been, they agreed in. 
recommending the hoarding of money as a national policy. Heck- 
scher says: The root of the customary mercantilist outlook was not 
grounded specifically in the identification of money with capitaL 
but throughout in a . . . fateful difficulty of distinguishing . . . 
between money and what money .represented ’h Once vs^e .look 
upon the money obsession of mercantilism from the point of view of 
power policy a simple explanation occurs to us. Money was the 
sinews of war. Without it no Vvar material could be obtained 
abroad, no soldiers could be hired. Soldiers w-ere an expensive 
commodity. Their profession was highly specialised, their training 

^ £, Heckscher, Mercantilism^ English edition, VoL II, p. 31. Since the brilliant paper 
read by Mr. A. Judges on The Idea of a Mercantile State to lire Royal Historical Society 
in 1937 it requires some courage to use the word “ mercantilist ’’ in any specific sense at 
^ 11 . Mercantilism never had a creed,” says this historian, and after ins pitiless enum- 
eration of the many: meanings in whicli the word h.as been used one finds it difficult t<» 
disagree with lum. See R. Hist, Society, ‘Transactions Jbr 1939. See also M.cinecke, Die 
Idee der Siaatsrdsom 2 vols.; Sorel, U Europe et la Revolution Frangaise^ Vol. I, pp. 188™ 196; 
Normand, La Bourgeoisie Frangaise au XVIF Siicle, 
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took years, n’liless a ruler knew of an 'way to ohtain nior^cy. 
lie was unable to raise armies. A war ehest; full of acciirnulated 
money was an luiproductive liability. It was better to encourage 
one's subjects to acquire money wbirli could be extracted from them 
in the form of taxalion when the need arose.. 

An internationai regime of power poKtics made every neighbour 
an obstacle to one's own ambition, knd a potential eneniy.. If 
wealth in the. for.m of money was first and foremost an instrament of 
war^ it is clear that a neighbour whose subjects had ino.ney was more 
dangerous tha.n. one %vhose subjects were poor. Tlris is \vhy the 
prosperity of a nation -was considered harmfiil to everv^ other nation. 
It was not because the i^vorld's wealth was looked upon as a fixed 
quantity out of which one got less for oneself if others obtained more. 

The subordination, of economic advantage to considerations of 
power w^as taken very much, for granted by the rulers of the seven- 
teenth century: they were unable to believe that any nation could 
place gain before political advantage. In 1664 Colbert,, the minister 
of Louis XIV who provided mercantilism " wdth the alternative 
name of colbertisin ", said in a memorandum addressed to his 
sovereign that the Dutch were trying to capture the world's trade in 
order to increase their political power. Upon this he wrote., 
“ they base the principal doctrine of their governments knowing full 
well that if they but have the mastery of trade., their powers will 
continually wax on land and sea. and will make them so mighty 
tha.t they will be able to set up as arbiters of peace and tvar in 
Europe^ and at their pleasure set bounds to the justice and all the plans 
of the princes." Colbert tvas mistaken, of course. More than ever, 
at the time he wTote, the Dutch Republic was a commonwealth of 
merchants. For all his partisanship and his exaggerations, De la 
Court was right in asserting that its rulers pursued, first and fore- 
most, the advancement of their trade and the interest of Holland 
They were, of course, sufficiently open to outside influences to fall 
occasionally under the spell of prcva.lent economic doctrines. De la 
Court complained that in the past the authorities had repeatedly 
prohibited the export of gold and silver. He pointed out that no 
trade was possible with the Levant and with any country w.hose 
exports to Holland were considerably larger than their imports 
from it, unless the difference -was made up by sending them 
precious metals. 

After this brief survey we may perliaps attempt to assess the true 
significance of De la Court and of the conception of government he 
represented. The mainspring of the anti-orangism to which he 
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i-'avf' e'Kprcsf^ion psyrlir-lci^iral* It was the result of the bittei* 
vcsenimcnt of the leaders of the Sta/cs party against the illegaliiie:?. 
committed by WHlimn II. It was linked up c\'ith an ingrained dis- 
like of the intolerance and. clericalism of the ortliociox rni.nisters whose 
systematic agitation turned the masses against the oligarcliic system 
of gove.rnnieni. Less directly, less consciously even — though. De la 
Court himself had an acute d^nomic perception — regent philosophv 
was the expression of a basic, incompatibility. In so for as the princes 
of Orange were able to pursue a dynastic policy, they were bound to 
adopt reason of state as their system and to follo^v the methods 
of power politics. And here, for all their reactionary federalism and 
their hiiiciful inicrprelations of medieval constitutional history, the 
regents of the States party were in the van of historical develop- 
ment. To begin with, the eighteenth century was going to adopt 
the regents" principles that government must pursue the good, tlie 
interest of the governed. Enlightened despotism, in every 
continental country except France, took the place of absolutism and 
reason of state, and the ruler instead of calling himself “ sole master 
of the state "k proclaimed that he was its fi.rst servant "k But the 
regents were also ahead of historical evolution in a much more 
universal sense. 

Power policy, psychological factors, religion even, ma.)- alfect the 
march of mankind at every milestone of the road, but they are 
incapable of changing or determining the general direction of the 
march. In the long run, and by tlic reckoning of those who have 
the patient audacity to compute in centuries, social and economic 
factors are the only ones that count. European statesmen of the 
age of Louis XIV and of John De Witt may have worshipped the 
reason of state and practised power politics. But all the wliile 
economic forces were at work, unliampered by the preconceptions 
of statesmanship. In every country a bourgeoisie was rising, 
growing in wealth and in importance, mainly through trade, but 
also through industry. Real wealth tends, in course of time, to be 
shared by an ever-increasing number of individuals. And political 
power tends forever to follow real wealth, and economic power. 
The rise of the bourgeoisie was a step in the direction of the classless 
society. In every country the force that propels mankind towards 
this form of society was making use of the selfish games of statesman- 
ship to further its own ends. In France the bourgeoisie was per- 
colating into the king’s councils. In England it was sharing the 
mighty instrument of parliament with the nobility. Alone in western 
Europe, the Dutch Republic was a commonwealth of merchants. 
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Tt is not surprising that the rnc'-rhant princes were clisindiacti to 
hand over the conduct of affairs to dynasts who were bound to give 
their ear to the promptings of power policy. How could they know 
that their own rights, and the rights of those who would one day 
inherit economic power from them, and the deepest instincts of 
aJI those who demanded a blue-blooded leader hallowed by birth, 
could be satisfied by the sanest, of all expedients, a constitutional 
monarchy? The time for a national .sVnthcsis had not yet arrived. 


CHAPTER Vn 

CLERICALlSxVI AND ANTI-CLERICALISM 

T he Interest van Holland created a sensation. Wherever men 
came together, in barges and coaches, in market places and 
inns, they discussed this violent attack on the house of Orange, 
while its economic theories attracted the attention of the elitCo 
Although the book was issued anonymously, everybody knew the 
author’s name, and in August 1662, less than a month after its 
publication, the church council of Leyden refused Dc la Court access 
to the sacrament for having written a very offensive book 

The orangist party set to work at once to answer De la Court’s 
accusations, and within a few months a number of pamphlets 
directed against him were circulating, bringing in their wake others 
that took up his defence. One of them was written anonymously by 
Henricus Boniius, a minister of the established, church and professor 
of ethics at Leyden University. It was called Court Co 7 wersafmi at 
The Hague ^ or a talk between a man from The Hague ^ one from Leyden and 
one from Amsterdam^ about and against the false calumnies of Pieter la 
Court contained in his so-called Interest of Holland, by a lover of Truth and 
a despiser of lies Bornius advisedly devoted most of his space to the 

^ K 8654. Rogge, in Biblioiheek der Conira-Renionstranische en Gereformeerde Geschriften, 
1865. p. i68, ascribes lliis Haeghs Hof-praelje to Arnoldus BorriiuSj the eider brother of 
Prof. Plemicus Bornius (see Nieuw Nederlandsch Biographisek Woordenboek, Vol, liT, cols. 
1 45 " 1 49). The minister Arnoidus Bornius. who will appear in a subsequent part of this 
study, was not the kind of man to indulge in the vulgarities and inaccuracies of the Hof- 
praetje. An anonymous pampiiiet of the following year attributes the Hof-praetje to the 
professor. The author of the anonymous pamphlet is clearly well informed about the 
activities of the younger Bornius. De Waard’s article in the Dutch Biographical Dictionary 
shows that H. Bornius was a stormy petrel and an inveterate quarreiler, and we may 
confidently reject the former attribution and clear the memory of the pious and some- 
what timorous Arnoldus. The Hof-praetje describes itself as a first part and ends with the 
announcement of a sequel. 1 do not believe that a sequel ever appeared. The reception 
of the first part probably frightened the author. 
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ixui of 'De la CoarFs argameuR liiF ill-baiauced and indis- 
criniinate attacks: on the princes of the house of Orange.. The firsi 
counter-argument was telling. “ The book was mainly directed 
said the man from Tlie Hague. “ against the promot ion of the young 
prince. Nov/ we people of The Hague are longing for the prince's 
proiiiotion and greatness like fish for water. What a golden age it 
was. when the princes enjoyed their full vigour, state and considera- 
tion ! Those were the days Mien money j, which is no'^v so scarce, 
was easy to come byd’ xAnother character said: '' The whole world 
knows that though the princes of Orange kept a royal household it 
was not a charge upon the community and the. people. On the 
contrary^ it brought considerable profit and prosperity to them. 
Every day there was great consumption on the part of the court and 
its dependants of large quantities of bread, butter, meat, poultry, 
wine, beer, and other victuals which were not taken from the com- 
munity, but honestly paid for, in such a way that sundry citizens 
of The Hague have made great acquisition and profit by the said 
deliveries Against De la Courtis exaggerations Bornius mar- 
shalled untruths. He told his readers that prince Maurice had 
been most active in x6o8 to bring about the truce. which was 
effected and concluded exclusively owdng to his clear-sighted 
management He also said that Frederic Henry worked indefatig- 
ably to bring about the peace of 1648, and completely distorted the 
meaning of De la Court’s passage on the prince’s neglect of the 
policing of the seas. These and other statements in defence of the 
princes were accompanied by numerous learned references and 
quotations from official documents, from Aitzema, and from other 
historians. They were, not infrequently, entirely irrelevant to De 
la Court’s argument. But it is by no means certain that the 
pamphlet of professor Bornius wa.s addressed to the informed reader. 
One of the characters introduced by him admitted tliat he had been 
prevented from reading the Intmst van Holland right t<) tlie end. 
The other two had heard about the book, but one at any rate was 
unacquainted with its contents otherwise than by liearsay, W<" 
have witnessed similar polemics in our own day.^ 

Bornius found himself on more solid ground w^hen he carried the 
attack into the enemy’s camp, and criticised the system of govern- 
ment of the States party. ‘‘ Does one not daily witness ”, he asked, 

the slowness with which all necessary and urgent resolutions are 

^ When the memoirs were published in which the countess of Oxford talked so 
wittily and vividly about life and about her friends, and treated the English language 
so unkindly, they raised an outcry among those who had not read them. 
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lakeii? Does it B.ot frequently occur, when such resolutions have to 
he passed, that whole deputations have to be sent to such or such a 
province or town? For to bring under one bonnet so many heads 
without a head is a matter that requires much time and much 
trouble. There is in particular the conduct of secret correspondence 
and of other matters wliich ought to rprnain secret^ and cannot be 
treated as secret owdng to this multiplicity of heads. . . The 
negotiations that took place during the first Angle-Dutch war prove 
that in times of crisis the polyarchic g:o\ crnrricnt could act with as 
much rapidity and secrecy as any other. But in a general v/ay the 
criticism was as justified as it w^as telling. Bornius’s Anisterdammerj 
who played the part of the honest man who begins by disagreeing 
but finally surrenders to the overwhelming force of reason, remarked 
that some of these defects were also inherent in a government under 
a stadthoider^ and asked whether it would not be 'wiser therefore to 
leave things as they were. He was told by the man from. Leyden : 

It is true that government under the princes is also subject to 
inconveniences and abuses. Nevertheless it w’^as held to be the most 
suitable and the safest for the state of the United Netherlands. For 
though the collegiate or many-headed form of government appears 
to be the best and the most attractive, it is more easily praised than 
carried out in practice. The heart of man is proud and covetous, 
and seeks its own advancement more often than the prosperity of 
the community. Establish what government you like, it will have 
to be carried out by human beings. . , . However insignificant a 
person, if he is without office he will endeavour to become a member 
of the broad council of his towm, and subsequently a magistrate or a 
burgomaster, in order to be delegated in the end to the provincial 
and to the general States. In short, if one is not a head one will try 
to become one, by intriguing night and day, by corrupt and unclean 
practices, and the result is that often in those towns v/hcre appoint- 
ments to the council are made by its own members great families 
rule as though the government were one-headed and conducted by 
a prince. Indeed, under the guise of being popular these adminis- 
trations know ho w to obtain for themselves and for their descendants, 
their friends and their blood relations, the appointment to the 
deputations sent by the town to the province and the Generality 
Throughout the pamphlet there were vitriolic personal attacks 
on De la Court. Bornius reminded his readers of the fact that 
De la Court\s sister was married to a professor Hereboordt, and that 
fishing as was his wont in troubled waters the author had 
managed to incite his sister against her husband till she ran away 

D.N,*— 5^ 
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from home and. became invoKeci in a series of lawsuits with him. 
He called De la Court an ‘‘ instigator of quarrels and riots who 
enriched himself with the property of widows and orphans and by 
the blood and sweat of those he has oppressed’^; also/" an arro- 
gant scoundrel, a robber of the honour of the princes, a traitor and a 
usurer Bornius’s tract sho^vs a marked anti-capitalist bias. 
Tlierc was one point only on which this critic h.)uud himself in 
agreement with the author of the Interest van Holland : he approved 
of his remark that w^ar, and especially war at sea, was damaging 
and ruinous for this state ’h 

When he came to deal with the religious doctrines of De la Court, 
Bornius’s tone became more violent than ever. Clearly, this was 
the subject that mattered most to him. The statement of “ this 
abominable atheist ’’ that in Holland religious freedom w as 
restricted, and that this was detrimental to trade, roused him to 
fury. Have they not enough freedom? he asked. I hope b-C 
will not succeed in persuading us that white is black and black 
white ! This chapter is more senseless and unfounded even than the 
others. He and all other people should know with what great zeal 
our praisew^orthy ancestors strove for the freedom of their religion, 
and did at last achieve it at the cost of blood and treasure. Should 
we now suddenly discard it and once m.orc place ourselves under 
that abominable popish idolatry and under the yoke of the Roman 
Antichrist? What else would this freedom achieve but to make the 
papists, who, God help us, have already increased greatly in 
numbers owing to connivance and laxness, prevail over the true 
reformed religion? Then would they lord it over us, and throw us 
once again under this tyranny, compulsion of conscience — con- 
scientiedwang — and popish idolatry! What else would such freedom 
be but our own undoing, destruction and ruination? And what 
peace or increase of the true religion could be expected to result 
from such a state of afiairs? . . . One jnight indeed express the 
wish that those of the reformed religion should enjoy the same free- 
dom under the papists as the latter enjoy here. And then there are 
those who make bold to advance the view that not only should these 
papists enjoy such freedom, but also all the other religions, and tins 
for the cultivation and expansion of commerce! Nay, they even 
propose that one ought to build, at least in every towui that subsists 
by trade, a churcli, a temple, or some meeting house for suchlike 
false religions! O horrible and riglitly-cailed false submission! 

Apart from iiis references to the benefit bestowed upon The 
Hague by the presence of the court Bornius touched only once upon 
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economic matters. '' Contrary to what is asserted he said, “ the 
Generality, by its wise counsels and courageous acts, has done much 
to promote commerce, the fi:ecdom of navigalion and the w-eltare of 
the inhabitants, and has done them great service and provided them 
with great profit.’' The economic doctrines of De la Court's book, 
by far the most important of his contributions, were taken more 
seriously by the author of a pamphlci called The Greed Interest of 
Holland ansii)ered voitk Modimfion. u.hfre it is mstake^u Against De la 
Court's contention Holland could not feed itself and must 
therefore live by trade, the mionN'mcras; author argued, falsely, no 
doubt, but with naive sincerity, that Holland was almost self- 
supporting.^ Its climate, he said, w^as moderate. Vviuit better 
I dairy produce could one think of than Holland butter or Edam 
cheese? I'hc cows of Holland gave more milk than those of other 
I i'ountrics, the fields were more fertile. Pcai, the noblest of 

minerals, is available wiiile London has to make do with black 
Scottish coal, Paris with feggots, and other countries with clumsy 
; and quickly consumed fuels/' There w-as so much cattle in 

j Holland that some of it could be exported to the other provinces, 

t “Whence does France draw its cheese, its butter and its horses? 

And whence England its flax yarn? , . . Holland does not live by 
[ its <;:ornfie]ds. Yet it is rich. Poland lives by its cornfields and feeds 

L Europe, and yet it remains poor. What Holland does not harvest 

I on land it harvests from the sea.” The latter remark was somewhat 

[. beside the point, and supported De la Court's argument. The only 

sharp remark that escaped from the pen of this civilised contro- 
j versialist was that, if the Leyden clothmakers spoke as they did, the 
reason \vas that they happened to be. doing bad business as a result 
j of the war in the Baltic. His defence of the princes of Orange w'as 

I objective and convincing. The most remarkable part of this brief 

f tract, however, was its final, paragraph: “It behoves one to look 

[ upon tlie past in. sudi a w^ay that, instead of despising it, one learns 

/ from it to improve the future. Holland must be and will be 

/ governed. Tlie princes performed their duty in a manner that was 

f more chan praisewTn;thy. Now w^e ow'e our thanks to the States, 

f And there is still alive a scion of the house of Orange. Were it 

\ God's will that he should grow capable of serving for our salvation 

I and guidance, and for our common good — who ^vould express 

' disapproval except vile people who are unable to esteem illustrious 

[ princes? For my part, I hold the States in esteem and praise our 

= present government w^hich has already abolished the tax of the 

-K8655. 
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200tli and the i^oooth penny,- and I hope that we shall continue a 
long time to be thus well governed under God’s blessing The 
pamphlet concluded with the motto: Reason teaches us to speak 
out frankly and not to be the slaves of our own passions or interests ’b 
This was indeed the true voice of enlightened and conscious national 
synthesis. , 

'i/here are other indicadens that a section at any rate of public 
opinion looked wdth disfavour upon the extremists on both sides. 
In 1663 ^ pamphlet called The Mask torn away from the Hague Court- 
Talker^ dealt mercilessly with De la Court and with professor 
Bornius, andj w'hilc agreeing with the personal strictiu'es made upon 
tlie Leyden cloth merchuni- said that Borihus was even worse. 
'' The books of botli these scamps arc of the same alloy . . . and 
the best way to deal with them would be to adorn one gallow^s with 
the pair of them.” 

A passing mention should be made here of the theoricvS of Dirk 
Graswinckel/the Delft regent who was a friend and admirer of the 
merchant I'epublic of Venice, a familiar of Grotius and the author 
of a number of learned works on the freedom of the seas, and the 
antiquities of Holiand. In 1667, a year after his death, exppeared 
his enquiry into the sovereignty of the States of Holland. It was 
followed by other posthumous works on the same subject, all of which 
showed him to be an uncompromising supporter of the States party. 
There is no need, for the purpose of this study, to examine the \vork 
of this author, whom Fniin calls one of the precursors of Adam 
Smith, and of the numerous other w'^riters on political and economic 
theory w^ho flourished at this period. Their output attracted much 
attesition in England, wdiere certain circles looked upon the Dutch 
Republic as the home of successfully applied economic theory.® 
But the survey of De la Court’s main work and of some of the re- 
actions it brought forth has enabled us to form a sufficiently clear 
idea of the attitude of the dominant party during the age of John 
De Witt. Even the many regents who did not share De la Court’s 
extremer view^s agreed with his advocacy of a policy of trade 
supremacy and were opposed to the powder policy of Orange 
dynasticism,. In this sphere, as well as in tlieir dislike of intolerance 
and their distrust of clericalism in general, the regents found almost 
the whole orthodox clergy with its vast moral influence over the 
lower and middling classes arrayed against them. 

‘ K B974, incndoued above. ‘‘ Clourt-talker ” is a pun on i)c la Gou, rtts jiame. 

Fruhi has devoted an essay to seventeentii-ceiilury KiigHsh writers who dealt with 
Dutch life and commerce {Verspreide Geschriften, VoL IV, pp. 245 “*l>6o). 
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Orangisni continued to he tnililanr throughout the first starh-- 
fiolderiess period. It concentrated -upoii tlie advocacy of the claims 
of young prince William III, led in its fi’cquerit campaigns by the 
professionally orangist military nobility and by the clerg>^ But 
f)rangist propaganda, except towards the end of the period, when 
the prince was growing up and wlien iuternatioiial coiRplicatioiis 
seemed to increase the chances of a restoration, seems to have become 
more restrained than it was in the days of prosperity of the house of 
Orange. In 1642 Pieter Hooft dedicated his M'edn-imids^h: Hi^torim 
to the stadtholdcr Frederic Henry, and ended the preface of ]il:- 
book with the words: Illustrious, high bom prince, most gracious 
Lord, of your Highness, the most faithful subject {onderdaan) and 
Imniblest servant, P. G. Hooft ’h This tone, though pei'ha.ps not 
ahvays this florid constiiutional inexactitude, had become fashion- 
able after prince Maurice’s successful coup d’Etat. An orangist 
pamphlet of 1620, printed at The Hague, which pleaded for the im- 
mediate resumption of the war wdth Spain and argued that a gmeat 
community cannot live long without an enemy abroad before it 
discovers that it has its enemy within ”, described the prince as an 
enveloping circle, the most perfect of all figures, whose centre draws 
all that is without. It described liim as the one who know's all 
things and carries out his secret counsels, communicating them to 
those only wiiom he deems worthy of his confidence ”, and said that 
“ if we had excluded the prince from our cities w’-e should be living 
the lives of unreasoning brutes, biting and devouring each other, 
the rich the poor, and the bold the meek 

At the height of the staddioldcrless period orangist apologetics 
had groW'D. considerably nii.idc.i\ We have seen that I)e la Gourl’s 
critics paid lip service to peace. A pamphlet published in 1662 to 
refute " the clefamatory pasquils against the prince of Orange and 
his iliustrioiis ancestors ” ^ illustrates the new^ propaganda methods 
that were more in the ta^ste of the moderate men w'ho disapproved 
at the same time of De la Court and of professor Bornius. " Why' 
all this venom against the house of Orange? ” asked tire author. 

Who would deny that the princes have rendered considerable 
services to the state? ... I do not wdsh to absolve the princes of ail 
faults, for nemo sine crimine vivify but I wish to blame slander and to 
inspire all good patriots wdth a distaste for it.” The princes, he 
said, held large estates within the territory of the Republic, and its 
prosperity was therefore their very own concern. Many wise 
nations had long since discovered the advantage of using the services 
1K3I22. . ^K 865 a 
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of Micj! ^vho^^ pri\'ate interests were intertwined with those of the 
’ i'Ue young priru’e ought, to be rewarded ibr tlir rmiro;-: 
rendered by his aneestors. and the same ob!ig;iti<in slioidd exist 
towards the children and descendants of regents and of oiTie.ials w^ho 
had faithfully served the country. The pamphlet ended with an 
appeal to all patriots to trust the States and to i€a\'C them free to take 
such decisions in the matter 4;)f the prince's future as W'Oiild, serve tire 
cause of national peace and prosperity. 

There can be little doubt that the calvinist clergy presented the 
oligarchs with much knottier problems than the other anti-States 
propagandists. The ministers veere ranged against them along the 
whole line of political and economic acthity. Other orangists 
could be opportunist^ but in the eyes of the clergy all differences 
were fundamental and they could not be removed by compromise. 
To begin ^vith. the clergy as a body had a deeply ingrained anti- 
econornic bias. It was, on the whole, a matter of approach rather 
than of doctrine. Wc have seen at an earlier stage that the Dutcli 
calvinist church was drawn by two opposite poles, revolutionary 
democracy and a longing for ecclesiastical respectability. Both, 
tendencies conspired to make the church antagonistic to the regents' 
policy of trade supremacy and to their conception of Holland's 
interest The revolutionary beginnings of sixteenth-century 
Calvinism continued to w'ork like a leaven in this more settled 
century, and anti-capitalism came naturally to these shepherds of 
the small man, who \verc usually of lowly origin themselves. At the 
same time the desire for respectability and for antecedents wfiich 
made the possession of a set body of doctrines so desirable, and the 
existence of dissension so unbearable, sent the calvinist clnjrch 
delving for intellectual ancestors with the keenness that animated the 
regent collectors of genealogical trees. It was good to be descended 
from the early Christian church of the simpler centuries, but: it was 
better still to have canon law to quote from. Tlie condemnation 
of usury, long since jettisoned by Rome and abandonecl by the 
mother church of Geneva, still fascinated many . Dutch divines. 

Gisbertus Voetius, W'ho died in 1676 at the ripe age of 87 and 
was the doyen of the dogmatists, led the opposition of the clergy 
against regent economics. He was professor of divinity, of hebrew 
and oriental languages at the university of Utrecht. To his 
counter-remonstrant, anti-papist, aiiti-cartcsian teaching, to his 
puritanical agitation against dancing, the stage, the national de- 
light in the pleasures of the table and the display of wealth in private 
homes, he added an intense dislike of pawn-s,hops', no matter whether 
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priviueiy owned or run by the urb^!'* authorities. bTo frowned 
upon the use of irior'icy as a means to a.equire inone) , arid was 
instrumental in the cxconiinunication of a god-fearing woman 
because her husband employed in a pavvii-sfiop. He found an 
opponent in the Frenchman Salmasius. who lectured in ecclesiastical 
history at Leydeiij and who raised a plea in favour of the useful 
iu-stiluiioiis that advanced small siim.Yto temporarily embarrassed 
people. The fact that Salmasius found it reecessary to include in his 
works three treatises, De Usiiris of 1638, De Modo Usurarum. of 1639 
and De Mutuo of X6455 shows what widespread interest; was taker’ in 
matters of loans and of interest. The school of Voetius fought a 
losing battle, but it fought with vigour and managed to keep alive 
in many parishes a disinclination to admit to holy communion 
anyone connected with the pawnbrokers’ trade. The point at issue 
was slight, but it found the regents and an important section of the 
clergy in opposite camps, and it was, moreover, symbolic of a deeper- 
seated divergence on the general issue of the legitimacy of large 
material profits.^ 

There was another and more important matter where the regents 
found the church equally antagonistic, but this time without a trace 
of divided counsels. The church claimed supremacy in the state, 
and claimed it mainly in order to secure for itself a monopoly and 
the right to restrict the religious liberiy of other sects. The synod 
of Dordrecht in 1619 saw the triumph of unwavering orthodoxy, 
and ;freed the church from regent interference in matters of doctrine. 
But in matters of discipline the public authorities continued to wield 
considerable powers. The church never admitted the distinctic'.n. 
Its ideal was the theocratic dispensation of the early days of Geneva 
Calvinism. In 1631 a pamphleteer argued that the Dutch Republic 
was intended by God to be the new Israel, and that its constitution 
must: in every respect be modelled upon that of the ancient jews.- 
We have heard professor Bornius accusing the protagonists of tolera- 
tion of being atheists. Such views did not prevent the orthodox 
from posing, or rather from seeing themselves, as the true champions 
of the freedom of conscience. This conception vvas forcefully 
presented by the minister H. A. van der Linde in his book on The 
Coercion of Conscience^ published in 1629 A Frederic Henry was 
stadtholder, and the restrictions against the remonstrants were 

^ See the arguments of both sides in K 7906 and 7907, published in 1657. 

“ K.4159. 

Conscientie-dwangk (K 3969) . Though catalogued as a pamphletj this book contains 
144 closely printed pages. I’he name pamphlet is sometimes misleading. No satis- 
factory definition of it has ever been given. 
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gradu.;:iliv bchig reb-xed. Van der Linde tried to arrest the tide by 
a, timely plea for freedom of conscience TTiis freedoni. lie said, 
had been the object of the fight of the Dutch nation since the 
beginning of the war against Spain. But it consisted merely in the 
right of every citi:gen to hold, within the secret, folds of his heart., sucli 
views as his conscience imposed on him. No one could forbid the 
hari3ouring of such though^ without inGiaging the freedom of 
conscience. Freedom of wwship. however, was a very diffrreni 
matter. God refuses to allow his truth to become mixed with lies 
and errors. , . . And if the authorities grant the free exercise of 
their particular form of worship to all kinds of sects, what else is this 
but to declare that there is: .little or no diftercnce between trutli and 
lies, between the true church of Christ and the gatherings of the 
sects? Any private Christian has the duty to admonish his neigh- 
bour if his soul is in danger. Shall Christian authorities then know- 
ingly permit their subjects to be tempted and misled to the damage 
of their souls? Are they not bound to defend God's sanctifying 
truth, and to favour the building of the kingdom of Christ and its 
increase, that they may kiss the Son, lest he be angry (Psalms II, 
12)?” The lack of response which such demands brought forth 
from the ranks of the regents, even at times when there was a power** 
fill stadtholder, caused the champions of intolerance to turn tov/ards 
the States General, W'hich were invariably more pliant. In 1631 a 
pamphleteer, who argued that all the United Provinces have 
adopted the reformed religion and wish to propagate, advance and 
protect this religion alone", declared that “ the matter of religion 
comes within the resort of their .Higli Mightinesses the States 
General, otherv/ise of all the united provinces conjimciinu and not of 
each province separately and alone 

It is not surprising that there was a marked anti-clerical tendency 
among the regents of Holland. The third part of the Hollaiids 
Praetje, the series of States party pamphlets which has been epaoted 
before, contains a number of attacks on the clergy, and is by iio 
means alone of its kind. Ministers are no saints ", said one of the 
characters introduced by the author of this pamphlet. Many of 
them were above reproach, but when they begin to throw suspicion 
upon the lawful authorities and try to achieve changes in the govern** 
ment, they are not the teachers and shepherds of the people, but 
hirelings, thieves, and murderers of their flock Another character 
gave vent to an opinion that would have increased the scruples of 
conscience of Mark Robarts in Anthony Trollope's Fminlej Parsonage. 

"K4S75* 
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Ministers wiu; go a“iiiintiu.g like the nobility! Ridiiig to hounds? 
Never in my life have I heard of such a thing! How will their arses 
stand np to it? Fm sure they will always have to go about on 
horseback. They worft: condescend to walk any more! ” There- 
upon another character said: Recently a few of these preJikanten. 
were t«;)getlier and after a few glasses they began to l:)ra,g about their 
hunting and riding,, One of rhem said : ‘ I can’t ride, but dominus 
Goedhals rides his horse very well h *Trigland, who was one of the 
crowd, obsen-ed — and note the mockery, if net the blasphemy—^ I 
rnoimt my horse about as c,ei] as Our Lord did his ass' ’ I .dreader' 
when I am told such outrageous things! And these are the 
preachers who tell us not to take God’s name in vain, and who 
presume to reproach oiir authorities for not being well intentioned 
towards religion. How much they themselves take religion to heart 
can be seen from their daily drinking bouts and their idle and loose 
talk when they are irivited out/’ Thereupon, came the story of a 
drunken conversation benveen ministers who behaved at the 
wedding of one of their number as though they had been young 
students ’h Their preaching was a matter of bread, and butter in 
which there was no conviction. Out of the pulpit they were true 
epicures and sadducees. But when they attack our magistrates 
we shall shotv them no me.t'cyd’ ^ Although as a rule the regents 
were guarded in their public utterances about the clergy, every- 
thing, from their administrative experience to their libertarian and 
humanistic traditions, encouraged their inclination to keep the 
clergy at arms’ length and their determination to preserve intact the 
aathority of the States in matters of ecclesiastic administration," 


CHAPTER vni 

THE PORTRAIT OF A REGENT: JACOB GATS 

W E have seen the regent in politics, discussing and indeed 
settling world affairs at the meeting of the council of a 
little town in the province of Holland, or fighting, and often 
suffering, for the federal conception of the Dutch state through 
which he wished to safeguard the interests of his class. We have 
^ K 6842 of 1650. 

" An interesting instance of regent humanism in a pamphlet entitled A sure Way to real 
Peace in th Country^ suggesting that all who accept the fundamental tenets of revealed 
ciiristianity shall be left free to worship in their own manner*, wiiiie the calvinist church 
shall be made entirely independent of state tutelage (Muller's Catalogue, 2418, of 1630), 
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had a glimpse of the reg'ent-thcorlst. of the enliglitcned. and thinivliigt 
regent. But we luwr nj"!t yet seen tiu' a\'ej’agc regent with his 
humanity and liis irailties. with his dc\T!l!on to duty and his r.ircum^ 
scribed ability. John De Witt was the best of the regents, and 
probably not too representative of the common run. Other 
regents, lioweven have left siinicient traces to stand out before our 
eyes as life-like and as thrc'p-dimensional as they appear in llie 
portraits and groups of Frans Hals. I shall nov'v' actcnipi: to tell the 
Bior)' of a very human regent, Jacob Gats. 

Almost every Netherlander, be he Dutch or Flemish, has heard 
the name of the poet Jacob Cats. This fertile rhymester, who 
flourished in the first half of the seventeenth century, was the most- 
read author in the Dutch Republic, and almost as popular in the 
Southern Netherlands. By the time of his death his comj)atriots 
were referring to him as the great Gats and quoted his verse in 
tlie course of conversation^ To this day many peasants in Zeeland 
are almost as familiar with Cats as with the bible. He was not a 
great poet, but his humdrum alexandrines provided the Dutch with 
an attractive compendium of their own worldly and spiritual ^visdom. 
Father Cats, as he is still called, put in writing the whole code of 
behaviour, including the table manners, of a bourgeois civilisation. 
His hygienic precepts were sound, his rule-of-thumb psychology was 
accurate. He was an indefatigable collector of the proverbs of 
many nations. The exponent of a civilisation which, like that of 
the English puritans, was not mealy-mouthed, he wrote a vast 
treatise of love and of sexlorc which, is as erudite as it is sensible. 
Houwelick—a, guide to marriage — was published in 1624, 
before prince Maurice died. Its six parts deal with the maiden, the 
betrothed, the bride — including a guide for the behaviour of \vedding 
guests — the wife, the mother and the widow, and explain the whole 
conduct of the matrimonial state ‘b wilhoiit overlooking the 
masculine counter-obligations ’b Among the many pearls of 
wisdom, lavishly distributed by Cats some are of real value for our 
knowledge of the manners of the period. A husband, .said Cats, 
should refrain from meddling with household affairs and with the 
education of the children. His time to deal with the children comes 
when they are grown up and w^hen their marriage settlement lias to 
be discussed. The wife, on the other hand, should I'ecognise that 
her husband is her superior. A wanton custom 'b he said with a 
sigh, is creeping into our manners. The wife is often nowadays 
made to walk on the right hand of her husband, in the place of 

^ K 8646. 
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hr'isriMr. \vhich is opposed to Gixrs ancient Iros s/’ A wife T 

I Ilf placo' of liorKsnr wlien in the r(f3n])anv oi' her huslrnid wa?; as 
bad; thought (Jais, as a woman wBo played iTess. 

Cats’s ^:i-oir is immense. It contains stories old and new, with 
ph)ts from the bible, the classics, and contemporary foreign authors. 
He reverted frec[ucnt!y to the topic of marriage. He showed a 
Dutciiman’s appreciation of the beauties of nature once nature has 
been tidied by the hand of man. In his ripe old age his productive 
powers increased, and among a number of other wrirks lie wrote a 
long autobiography in verse. This autobiography is as 
in its way as the diary of Pepys. It was terminated, in 1657, lliree 
years before the beginning of the great English diary. Gats intended 
his autobiography to be published after his death, and it appeared 
for the first time in 1700. It was naturally less outspoken than the 
English diary which was not meant for the public eye. But it was 
inspired by the same modern sp.irit which characterises the writing 
of Pepys. Modern man, ])orr: in western Europe at the time of the 
.Renaissance, did not grow to full stature until the latter part of the 
seventeenth century . It took a long time for him to grow up and to 
learn the use of the mental autonomy of which the Renaissance re- 
discovered the principle. Some time before the end of the seven- 
tceiitli century he appeared in the shape which we nowadays feel 
to be our very own. He became aware of his environment, looked 
at the outside world with a new curiosity and began to study its 
mechanism by means of rational experiments. He discovered the 
diversity of human types almost at the same lime as he postulated 
the uniformity of the processes of nature. He laid tlic foundations of 
romanticism which emphasises the connection between human 
beings and their environment. Pepys is the first modern English- 
man. In France intellectual authoritarianism kept back the 
development, and we have to wait till Saint Simon for the .first of 
the moderns. But in the Low Countries Cats inaugurated modern- 
ism a generation before Pepys. The fact that a mod.icum of 
freedom had been achieved by the Dutch before it came to the 
English goes a long way to explain the Dutch priority in. 

It is not as the writer of poor \'erse with an immense psycho- 
logical and cultural significance that I wish to introduce. Jacob Gats. 
Apart from the fact that, like Pepys and like Saint Simon, lie had a 

^ I do not deny, of course, that tiiere were precursors. Both ^Montaigne and Fenelon 
can foe called moderns. So, in some respects, can Dante. As .for the archipoeta of the 
twelfth century, the first .man in Christendom to make peace with his own temperament, 
he is as much a modern as Jean -Jacques Rousseau. See Paul f lazard, La Crise de 
Conscimee Europeenne. 
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Biania lor writing, lie was a typical i 3 utc.h regent, and this is why 
he finds a place in these pages. His tiutobiograpiry enables iis to see 
the Dutch regent with a vividness that is conjured up by no other 
dociiment. It is mainly upon this work that I sliall base this brief 
sketch of his personality. 

Jacob Cats \vas I'loni in 1577 at Brouwershaven on the isiand of 
Schouwen^ in Zeeland. Broa^vershaven. was. a smalL prosperous 
town, the northernmost port in Zeeland, and was used for the import 
of produce from Holland. Its inhabitants were active in the coastal 
and deep“Scas fishery, and manufactured dyes and cloth on a very 
small scale. Brouwershaven was o\TU'sriado\ved by the larger town 
of Zierikzee on the south side of the island. I'hc northern part of 
the island could have charmed none but a born Zeelander. It was 
flat and almost tree-less. Part of the district round Brouwershaven 
was marshy. If there was no wood, neither was there peat, and the 
usual fuel, apart from what was imported for the use of well-to-do 
townspeople, was cow-dung dried and cut after the manner of 
peat. There was no agriculture, but the endless meadows fed 
large herds of cattle, wdiile ’waterfowd lived on many creeks and 
small lakes. 

Cats^s ancestors had lived for many generations at Brouwers- 
haven, and though, as he says, my parents never boasted a noble 
origin they had become eminent in their diminutive community. 
Jacob’s father Adrian was a regent, and, more than once, w^heii his 
turn came, a burgomaster. Life was Cjuiet and slow in this corner 
of Schouwen, and the new ideas of the sixteenth century failed to 
reach Brouwershaven. The calvinist agitation, the revolt of the 
Netherlands, the heroic stand of Holland and Zeeland under 
Vvhlliam of Orange, did not ruffle the equanimity of the peasant- 
merchants, and though they were drawm into the struggle for indepen- 
dence in 15735 they remained lukewarm and protested from the 
beginning against the taxation imposed upon them by the officers 
of the prince of Orange. In 1575 the small garrison of Brouw^ers- 
haven surrendered to the Spaniards without a show of resistance. 
The soldiers explained that most of the inhabitants were papists, 
and would have been unreliable during a siege. At the beginning 
of the troubles the Gats family was still partly Roman catholic. 
Adrian’s brother Mathias studied at Louvain, became a Franciscan 
and was made provincial of his order. He was a learned man and 
the author of several theological treatises, to whom Jacob Cats 
referred proudly, mentioning with scholarly satisfaction that liis 
works were printed by the great Plantin of Antwerp. When the 
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tides change the beacons are says one of those proverbs 

I'iiikr Cats liked to illustrate and paraphrase in Ms writings,, and; 
with the earilfborn realism that reminds one of the world of the 
fable \sTiter Lafontaine, his family embraced the new religion just 
early enough not to be expelled from the regents' caste. 

Jacob himself was brought up a orotestant. His mother died 
when he was two }'ears of agC;, and his father married Jolente de 
Grande, a Walloon of noble blood but impoverished a result 
of the war. Jacob's aunt did not like the idea of her sister’s son 
being brought up by this foreign stepmothor. She the.rcfore adopted 
him and carried him away to Zierikzee, which was the second town 
of Zcela.nd in order of dignity. It had been an important manu- 
facturing centre with numerous and busy salt works. Its harbour, 
connected by a short canal wdtli the eastern Scheldt^ looked towards 
the south and enabled the town to share in the maritime enterprise 
of Zeeland. Zierikzee had lost much of its former prosperity; and 
siiffei-ed considerably during the early stage of the Vvar of liberation. 
But after the fall of Antwerp in 1585 it temporarily recovered some 
of its earlier greatness. The population of Zierikzee was more open 
to outside influences than that of Brouwershaveii; anabaptism 
penetrated its precincts in the thirties of the sixteenth century, and 
when William of Orange raised the standard of re\'olt the calvinists 
compelled its magistrates to open the gates to the national forces. 
This town provided the background of Gats’s childhood and 
adolescent years, spent at first in the stern but not unkindly home of 
his uncle, and then at the Latin school where he became a boarder, 
A chamber maid who looked after the pupils entertained them, with 
loose talk and flirtation, and bestowed greater favours upon some 
of them. Cats assures us that he himself did not lose his innocence, 
but that the atmosplierc that reigned in the boarding school was not 
conducive to seriousness. His aunt discovered wliat was afoot, and 
spent many hours reasoning and wrestling with him in an endeavour 
to convince him that idleness and self-indulgence would never bring 
him happiness. It must be said, in defence of his later didacticism, 
that he showed himself a good hsteiier, and open to persuasion. He 
threw himself upon his books, and made such rapid progress that he 
was soon able to ■write Latin 's^erse for his private delectation, A 
young Fleming who arrived at Zierikzee about this time convinced 
him that his poetic eftusions ought to be wTitten in the Dutch tongue, 
and turned the budding humanist into a popular wuiter. 

While still in his teens, Gats was sent to the university of Leyden 
where he studied Greek and law. With five other students he was 
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boarded, on a proTssor. in who^c house the experience of the board- 
ing school was repeated- He squandered his time, more as a specta- 
tor than a ])ai’tu;ipanL. on the ii'inges of the amour’s of his .fellow- 
students. A good-liioting wench who spoke fluent French under- 
took, aith more generosity than discriininauon, to settle the pro- 
blems of their adolescent scii>ualiiie>. Once more it was a certain 
sl- .us rarw to act, a tendency ii look upon the world as a spectacle, 
rather than actual moral condemnation tliat “ prmaented him from 
becoming oblivious of his duties In ihe end the girl announced 
that she was ^vith. child, and the affair threatened to take an un- 
pleasant turn. Young Gats was very upset. '' From that time I 
could not bear tire siglit of a white cap, an<| ceased altogether to find 
women attractive. It was as though Hcav'cn were punishing us; yet, 
it ^vas a blessing in disguise.” He begaii to work very hard, and 
passed some examinations, though he did not graduate. He pro- 
ceeded to Orleans where he read law and took his doctorate. .But 
he had not finished with '' the white caps”. There were many 
young women to be visited for the sake of acquiring fluency in the 
French language, and with one of them he fell in love. The shock 
of his Leyden experience, however, had strengthened his natural 
tendency to look before lie jumped. He told. Iiimseif that marriages 
concluded while one is still at college are risky, and that no man 
should choose a, wife " farther from home than, lie could drive a golf 
ball ”, He therefore left for ‘Paris in a hurry and asked his family's 
permission to round off his tour with a visit to Tuscany. But every- 
thing south of the Alps was suspect to his calvinist relatives. They 
recalled him home. The return from France was made by’' ship. 
It was some time before 1600: the Soulhern Netherlands were 
hostile territory and could not be crossed.^ 

Gats settled at The Hague where he was called to the bar. He 
was a Zeeland subject, but his province and Holland shared certain 
higher juridical instances, and an ambitious young Zeelander could 
easily make a career in the richer province. Cats w^as assiduous at 
the sessions of the court of Holland and of the liigh council, observed 
the methods of the successful and established pleaders, and sucked 
the marrow out of many cases When at last he began to practise 

on his own tlie towns of Brouvvershaven and of Zierikzce, with true 
regional patriotism, put all the business they could in the way of the 

* '.['iio dimiiology of tho early period of Clalsts Hie is N ague. No tiaie is given with liis 
entry in. tin.: register orsUidcnls of.E.eyden university or with liis registration at the bar. 
\'arioxiri dates have b:cn assigned to ilie witch process which is svidi an important ex’ent 
in his career. 
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young ^egent^s son. He was already making a reputation for .hini- 
self when a woman of the isle of Goeree asked him to undertake her 
defence against an accusation of witchcraft. He accepted the briefs 
although the journey to this South Holland isle was slow and 
cumbcr'^omc. Tlie case, which he won. was one of a series: a witch- 
hunt was on. But Gats^s eloquent and learned plea^ and the publicity 
it achie\"ed. put an end to the revival of this particular superstition. 

A iev\' years later, in iGop. Dutch readers were given a.n. oppor- 
tunity of acquainting themselves with an LogUsl-., book that had. not 
been too successful in tlie country of its origin. It Avas ICcg.inald 
Scott^s DAcovr/y of }Puchcnif[. The Dutch were readier than the 
English to peruse with sympathy an attack on nefarious fancies 
which threatened the life of innocuous old women: many of them 
were doubiers. and the regents in particular were highly sceptical. 
The book encouraged its enlightened readers, and they were able to 
prevent the l^urning of witches and to abolish this pcr\’'ersioii a 
century before other countries . ioiloA'.cd suit. Our old friend 
Voetius was not pleased witli this dex’dopinent. Writing about 
1650 he pointed to the fact that there were Roman catholics among 
those responsible for it« He and the calvinist ministers in general 
continued to believe that witchcraft was a reality, since it is men- 
tioned a number of times in the bible.^ . The historian Fruin remarks 
that if no Avilchcs were burned in the Dutch Republic during the 
seventeenth centuryj while the puritan Commonwealth executed 
many, this is due, not to the fact that the Dutch Republic was 
calvinistic., but to the fact that the clergy had no power over those 
who governed the cou.ntry. 

life Avas full of promise, and a successful career seemed open to 
Cats. He was seriously thinking of getting married, when ‘he was 
attacked by recurring fevers which left him limiD and unfit for work. 
His physician confessed that he could find no cure, and he decided 
to try a change of climate. He went to spend a summer in England 
where he visited the twx) famous universities Iccirned the 
English language^ attended the lectures of the Cambridge tlieologian 
Pci'kins, and consulted several doctors. The fever, however, re- 
fiised to depart, and he returned home. At The Hague he came 
across an alchemist who As*as reputed to have changed, tin into gold, 
and who gavx him a reddish po\vder to drink in his wine. Cats 
prayed hard and swallowed the remedy. The powder may have 
been quinine, prayer may have Irclpcd or done the work by itself; 
the fever never naippeared. A fellow Zeclander advised Cats to go 

^ See Kxodus, xxii, i8. 
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back to liis .native province where tlie c]iiaa.T.e might prcA^ent a 
recurrence of his illness. The climate of Zeeland, though unkind 
to f(?2eig:if:;.rs----vvitnesi^: the Spaniards in the 1570’s and the British in 
1809 — seems to agree with its natives. It certainly agreed with 
Cats, ‘who remained immune. 

Gats chose Middelburg as his residence because at that time 
there was much work for a young barrister in this biisy" commercial 
town. Middelburg, a centre for shipping and the East India trade, 
was enjoying a boom as the result of the bottling up of AnPvCcrp, 
Moreover it was the home town of many privateers whose pursuits 
it was often difficult to distinguish in practice from piracy. Dis- 
piitos ^vliich arose conslaiiily between the crews and the owners of 
ships that had captured a prize kept the courts busy. While work- 
ing liard Gats found time to extend the circle of liis ucc.|uaiutaiices. 
“ My house received many visits^, even irorn statesmen ”, he says. 

and men wiser than myself came to seek my advice/’ He became 
friendly with several theologians of a mystical and non-confessionai 
turn of mind who exercised a considerable influence upon his 
religious outlook. But he felt increasingly lonely, and thoughts of 
marriage began to Iiaunt him once again. At last he met his love^ 
and the story deserves to be told in his own \vordvS. 

One day^ at Middelburg he says^ in his autobiographical 
poem, I entered the Walloon church, and went through a most 
wonderful experience. While listening to tbe sermon I saw a young 
maiden, and forthwith in my heart the fire of love was kindled. She 
appeared wonderfully beautiful and most sweet to me. I felt a fire 
running through my blood. The moment I left the church I made 
enquiries to find where this young lady was living, and I wrote her 
at once a fine love letter, which I sent to my newly chosen dear, 
praying her to be at her doorstep in the evening after supper, because 
I was desirous of seeing her then, and wished to come and offer her 
my fond service. The young lady'- acted precisely as I had written 
and came to her door at the appointed time. It is strange what joy 
I experienced upon seeing her! It seemed to me as though heaven 
were opening before my souL I produced none but velvety words, 
embroidered all over with gold and silken cords. To put it in one 
word, I honoured her then and there with everything the study of 
literature had taught me. She, her face coloured with a modest 
blush, looked upon me favourably, but without speaking a word. 
Yet before parting from her I had found out enough, to make my 
visit worth my while. Later, I went to greet her in greater earnest- 
ness and found that she returned my love in every respect, so that I 
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■was be^Oii-iny to j\-jpr that I ni5.<:?;’ht win her, first as a la^avt. to be 
loved, and thcii as a ccirxp^idon for life.” 

I told a certain friend of niy intention ”, continnes C;ais, and 
infern’Cd him that I was making ready ver\' thorougn-)’^ for the 
conjugal state. Boi this man advised me aitogeilicr- against it^ and 
said: "This marriage v\il! n?;>t serve your affinrs. You must keep 
your name altogether blameless in thisTown. which by these means 
yon could never achieve. The father of the girl w-ho has become so 
impmssed upon your mind is despised here at the Exciiange. He is 
a bankrupt h No need to ask .{rjc what criect these words had upon, 
me. It seemed as t.lioug!i I were listening to a succession of thunder- 
claps. This was because tlic maiden had penetrated deep into my 
erring soul and pleased me infinilelyc I experienced a great 
struggle in my saddened mind. I was quite appalled and uncertain 
wfoat to undertake. Her image was constant in my mind and 
pressed me vigorously. But see ^ebat happened: her father’s dowMi- 
fall drove her out. I was so favourably disposed towards this 
maiden, and it seemed to me that her face alone was enough to 
make me happy. For her sake, even without its being particularly 
necessary, I w^ould gladly have given up my life. But see how the 
mischance wiiich overcame her father deprived me entirely of her 
love. Although not without a struggle, I tried to liberate myself 
from the burning fire of ]o^'e. I meditated much upon my case, not 
only by day but often throughout the night. It happened that the 
young girl had to go to Amsterdam and this gave me a chance to 
take my leave. Upon her departure I dared not speak as I used. 
T’he hottest part of love had already vanished. O what is the 
fate of man and what; are the things he undertakes! H'ow soon a 
thing falls away that one was wont to love! ” Gats was nothing if 
not frank. And yet. it was the story of many a regent’s son. We 
may l)e sure, however, that the ordinary citizen, who did not look 
upon himself as a man with genealogical resironsibilities, was readier 
to listen to tlie promptings of his heart. 

Marriage came a little later, and in telling us the story Gats 
becomes unusually reticent. When I neither sought it nor thought 
of it, God gave me a clear Vvife.” He tells us that her favourite 
reading w^as the bible, that she was bright and pleasantly mannered. 
She had another virtue, which Cats does not mention — ^she was an 
heiress. The marriage was celebrated in April 1605. Seven 
children were born of the marriage, but twenty years later only tw^o 
of them, both daughters, v/ere alive. Until his marriage Cats, 
though a protestant, had kept free from confessional attachments : 
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we saw liiiTi worshipping in the Wa]l(K>ii church. His pressed 
him to join the Dutch E^efonned church. The days of the '' liber- 
tines '’5 those liberal humanist regents who were liiile nioic than 
deists, were passing. Calvinism, in search of ecclesiastical respect- 
ability, made sterner demands upon the ruling classes. Interest 
bade Cats follow his wih:-’.s advice. He soon was made an elder in 
the church which offered scivc access to political prefc-rment. 

When the truce ^vith Spain was concluded in i6c;9 privateering 
came to an end and with it the most reinuncraib'e Ijranch of 
litigation. Moreover, as we know, the banking and commercial 
activities lost by Antwerp resumed their northward migration and 
were captured by Amsterdam. Zeeland’s li'adc boom was over. 
Gats left the bar and, in 1611, he launched into the business of land, 
reclamation, which, a generation later, became a fashionable pur- 
suit for regenis in search of an investment. In partnership with his 
brother he bought lands that had been flooded in the course of war- 
like operations in the western half of Zeeland Flanders. It was 
generaliy believed that the truce would not run the full course of 
twelve years; few people dared to risk the money required for 
reclaiming the drowned ’’ lands, whose owners sold their claims 
for a song. The business had its ups and downs. Often large tracts 
of land, already restoi’ed to culth'ation. were overrun once more. 
Nevertheless the balance was highly favourable. Meanwhile, Cats 
was dividing his time between the works in Zeeland Flanders and 
his recently acquired country estate in the neighbourliood of 
Middelburg. He lived a rural existence, frequently subsisting on 
vegetables only reading and versifying. It is at this time that he 
wrote a number of his idylls and some of his didactic poems on love 
and marriage. He publislied several of these works and iry the end 
of the truce he was looked upon as the leading poet of Zeeland. 

In 162.1 the truce came to an end and land reclamation ceased to 
be profitable. New inundations were required for military pur- 
poses, some of tlie recent reclamations were lost, and. the owners 
received no compensation. Visions of greater wealth evaporated. 
Always ready to moralise, Cats reflected that it was more difficult for 
a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven than for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle. Gold ”, he medita.tecl, is beautiful 
to behold, but it is exceedingly heavy and involves its owners in. great 
dangers Worse befell him and taxes were demanded from Gats 
on the profits made by reclamation even for those fields and polders 
which had since been flooded for military reasons. This involved 
extensive litigation at The Hague, where three courts in succession 
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dealt with his case. began to regret the day ^^■ht■n he had gs\er- 
up his pr< uessij.fiud carceia Just at this time Ik- was asked to take a. 
chair of law in the uiiix-ersily of i.eyden. While he was seriously 
consiclerii'ig the proposition, the town of Middelburg olfercd him the 
post of j^eiisiouary. He ga-\'c the preicrcncc to adminislraLion and 
w-as supported in this decision by his wife who was very fond of 
Middelluirg. The work vvas hard. Tne pensionary of the capital 
of an important pro\'ince was concerned witii more than, local 
affairs. The other towns frequently consulicd iiiin. Although the 
intervention of prince Maurice had secured the iriumplt of iht 
counter-remonstrants, peace had by no mca!;;^ I'etiirricd to the 
chiii'cln And though he was naturally a supporter of the stadt- 
holdcrly regime, Cats's natural bent, which was all for compromise, 
enabled him to contribute greatly to the ])acifici:i i:ir)n of the dismrl)ed 
minds of his conipatriois. 

Gats was not allowed to stay at Middelburg very long. Dor- 
drecht, the senior town of Holland, invited him to become its 
pensionary. He insists that this offer was not due to any^ steps taken 
by himself or by his friends. The messenger who brought the 
flattering invitation found liim seated in the midst of his books. He 
hesitated for a long time. He loved his own province? lie was loath 
to move, and his wife disliked the change. I had a hox.ise in town 
and, in the country, a weli-c.o.nstructed dwelling with orchards neatly 
planted. I had numerous friends and life was what I wanted it to 
be. At Dordrecht I had no acquaintances. My diildren w^ere born 
at Middelburg and. would lose the right of citizcnsliip acquired by 
their birthd’ He consulted respectable people and even 
theologians. They expressed the view that tlic call came from God, 
and assured him that God would turn into a blessing that w^hicli lie 
now feared? and that the heavy burden which was to be placed upon 
his shoulders would soon enable him to reach out for better things. 
The advice of his Ifiends determined him to take the decision to 
wh.ic.h ambition inclined him. He settled at Dordrecht in 1623 
remained pensionary of this town for thirteen years. 

Jacob Cats clearly was a sound administrator and a good 
financier, but not a great statesman. He belonged ex-officio to the 
delegation sent to the States of Holland by .his town, and in this 
capacity he was concerned with. t!)c country^ foreign policy. In 
March 1627 member of a mission sent by the Republic to 

Charles I to discuss the trade difficulties that had arisen between the 
two countries. The mission remained in England till the end of 
August. The ceremonial of the court greatly impressed the Zeeland 
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pnct. “ Miloi-d hf^ idis ns, had, to deal with oii]- 

business. This prince: was in those days in favour with the king and 
he used the court as though it were his owiil house. Amlhing lie 
requesied fi'om the king was granted at on.ee and without difficulty, 
Bi-t hear v\hat a slrange aflair happened to us while we were 
rursuing our business. I think it is a thing worth mentioning, and 
this is 'o-hy I am describing Ibis ieslivity. Upon St. George’s Day a 
feast was held, to which guests were bidden, and in, particuiar ihcrc 
were courtly ladies who were invited to witness the royal celebration 
The nobility entered the room and displayed their proud mien and 
tlieii* vveihsliaped limbs. All this took place to the measure of the 
sound of riv>bie cliords, which mightily pleased the young women 
present. In the name of the king yvc were conducted to excellent 
seats, from which we could look down, upon this courtly and splendid 
display. With us was an ambassador from Venice wffio, at the king's 
wish, took his place by our side. There were three of us in a window 
from wffiich we were able to see the wiiole ceremony. All the 
nobility were walking up and dovm and Milord. Buckingham kept 
passing to and. fro. Vdienevcr this lord cam^ nigh our window his 
face brightened visibly. He made a w-onderflilly low bow and ga,.ve 
the sweetest of smiles. Yes, wiienever he looked up he was trans- 
figured. We felt greatly honoured by this mark of favour and were 
full of praise at his politeness. We considered that in. our persons 
honour was paid to our country. But soon our feelings became 
different, for wiien we descended into the room we discovcj'ed that 
the affair had a very different complexion. Neither our Netherlands 
nor wealthy Venice was concerned. Above the place allotted to us 
sat a number of ladies who enjoyed the view' but took greater 
pleasure still in. displaying themselves. Now^ Milord, wiio w’^as a iiero 
witli these young w'omen, was celebrating not only tlie least of Si. 
George but also that of Venus ! ” The .Dutch, delegation acliieved 
lutlc, apart from a few minor concessions. But to his indescribable 
pleasure, Ga.ts was presented by the king w'^ith. a letter, a letter of 
nobility, the characters of which shone wdth gold and lovely paint, 
and to which w*as added a coat of arms ’b 

While in England, Gats was frequently invited to the country 
houses of well-known people. A fev/ years earlier a Zeelander called 
Vermuyden had launched a scheme of land reclamation in Ijincoln- 
shire. His enterprise excited much attention in England and when 
it became known that Cats himself had been engaged in work of a 
similar nature many of his new acquaintances advised him to try his 
luck in England. He was told that particularly fertile land could 
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lie won from the sea and that numerous pet-'ple would be glad to 
invest if experts gave them a lead. But the new enterprise was dis- 
a-ppointing, I have learned that to surround land wdth dykes in 
ffireign. realms is a dangerous undertaking. One does not know the 
people. One knov;s neither those who favour one nor those wdio 
work against one. One is not clear about a number of uncomfort- 
able and iroublescmc aflairs. To make dykes is at best an uncertain 
chance, but this applies parricularly to dykes one houds abroad.*' 
Someone was dishonest on this occasion and it h.?i5 been, suggested 
that Gats hhasclf A-a-s not over-scivipulous. 

In iC^o while he was still pensionary of Dordreciit Cats lost .his 
''my \vorthy bedfellow, my dedghi; and second soul ’h She 
died after a lingering illness of twenty months. Gats seriously 
considered getting married again, and his IHends advised him to 
attempt unother x'cnture. But in the end he decided that fiflyAhrcc 
was too old for a second wedding. To marry a woman of his own 
age did not attract him: he did not w^ant a wife with -wrinkles, 
“ while I looked upon myself as too ripe to frolic -^vith a youngster ’h 
He decided therefore " to live for himself and to sleep without a 
wife ’h In 1633 his manservant married a jidfrouw Havias, 
who became his housekeeper. She remained with Gats after her 
husband’s death. 

Cats had not yet reached the culmination of his career. “ You 
know it, O God, I did not seek this and it came to me silently, as it 
w^ere ”, he said in his autobiography when relating his promotion. 
The grand pensionary of Holland died in 1629. pensionary of 
the premier town of the province Gats had to take over the grand 
pensionary’s work till another appointment was made. He was 
looked upon as a serious candidate for the post, but objections were 
raised because he was not a subject of Holland. The pensionary 
who was appointed in the spring of 1631 resigned at the end of his 
five years' term, and this time, by the unanimous vote of the States 
of Holland, Cats was g.iven the office. The state gave me power to 
initiate its business and to count the votes after every member had 
expressed his viev/ . Thus, for the service of the country, it was left 
to me to express the sense of the gathering 

The statesmanship of Cats has often been criticised. There is 
no doubt that lie was not one of those ruthless and tough regents who 
rode roughshod over opposition, knew what they wanted, and got it. 
He was the fii'st to admit his shortcomings. Again and again one 
comes across passages in his memoirs in which he wonders at the 
strange ways of God who deigned to raise him, a simple son of a 
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small Zeeland town^ to the higliest office in, the Republic. He 
certainly was an servant of the state. But thc.re 

must after all l:a'. been sorric reason for ,liis being made pcnsiona;ry 
of M!ddelb'.:rg, no mean office, and pensionary of Dordrecht, which 
was a key positicn. As for the final prom.otion, let us remember that 
it inadc him the most ijupopianl personage in the whole Republic 
rucr the prince of Orange, ''it may be that Cats was less mediocre 
tlian tlie men of his generation, and it is a fact that men who 
flourished between the age of Oldenbaruc v cli and that of John De 
Witt were of a lesser stature than their predecessors and than the 
men who came after them. Nevertheless, although the Middelburg 
appf ;i]iirricnl was made by men who had seen Cats at work and knew 
his merits, his career in Holland may have been due to considera- 
tions sjtlicr than a mere appreciation of his administrative and 
financial ability. See, once I had entered the service of Holland, 
I never held preliminary discussions with any of its members ”, he 
says. He had connections neither ■with the deputies of the nobility 
nor with those of any of the voting towns. He continues: Nor 
had I any friend who ^vas related to me by blood and who, if the need 
arose, could speak for me This was the real secret. At a period 
when nepotism and contracts of corTespondcnce ” were spreading, 
though they had not yet become so universal that everyone noticed 
the evil, Jacob Cats stood alone, representing no sectional interest and 
no party. He was an orangist, but of the kind that was not obnoxi- 
ous to the States party, as is seen by the fact that he continued in 
office after the death of William IL He never denied his affection 
for the house of Orange nor made a secret of it. In Iiis uiiassuming 
Wciy he was a patriot, he inspired confidence and was found useful 
hy both parties. 

Gats was persona grata "witii Frederic Henry, without whose 
approval he could not have been appointed. The stadtholder 
would not have allowed a strong personality to occupy the grand 
pensionary’s seat. But it would be a mistake to look upon Gats 
solely as the creature and instrument of the stadtholder. ‘During 
the last years of Frederic Henry’s life peace negotiations were 
opened witli Spain, much against the prince’s wish. The States of 
Holland were the most active promoters of these negotiations, and 
Gats was their chief officer. He was seventy when the prince died, 
and the new stadtholder, William II, was as strongly opposed to the 
peace as his father. Yet the treaty of Munster was signed within a 
year. We have seen how William II then embarked upon his brief 
attempt to break the States party and to seize for himself the 
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irioriopoly of foreign policy. Gats describes the coup dSEtat of 
1650 and tlie passive part he played in it. It was a Saturday, o 
Holland, when your States were foregathered in their modest 
meeting place. Just as I was ready to open the business which I 
deemed it appropriate to place before the States, but before I had 
actually begun to speak, I was summoned by the prince. I went, 
as requested, and what happened the?i I could not have foreseen. 
I found the prince, not in his usual conditioir and his face, I thought, 
revealed strange preoccupations. He came close to me and 
addressed me in these terms, ' I have, after due consideration, and 
for a number of reasons, arrested several of your members. They 
are now, by my order, in safe custod>% but quite well in every 
respect. Moreover, I have ordered a number of swift soldiers to 
attack Amsterdam by force of arms. As for you, note what I say, 
go to the States and tell them my story I stood, amazed, as 
tliough I witnessed a rare wonder; my brain reeled, as if I had heard 
a mighty thunderclap. Nevertheless I was able to ask to vrliat these 
unhappy events were due. . . . The prince fetched paper and 
ink and wrote down the names of those who had been arrested and 
the main points that had to be communicated to the States of 
Holland.’^ Cats returned to the Assembly and made his report, 
whereupon the deputies hastened to disperse. The failure of the 
coup against Amsterdam is told by Cats in the same vein of other- 
woridlincss- It is as though he looked upon these great events with 
the eyes of the young man who v/itnessed the amours of his fellow- 
students williout taking part in them, and indeed, without under- 
standing them. 

In the Grand Assembly of 1651 Cats plav'ed a leading part. 
The results, he tells us, were not due to his wisdom, but to God’s 
fatlierly kindness. When the work of the convention was at an end 
he tendered liis resignation, which was accepted. Within a few 
months, however, he was sent to England at the head of a deputa- 
tion. It was still in 1651, relations between the two republics were 
tense, and the delegates were instructed to negotiate a treaty with 
England. Cats was nearly ses’enty-four and trembled a.t the 
thought of the sea journey and a sojourn in a foreign country. But 
the sea treated him kindly, though two sailors died of the plague 
during the short crossing. According to the custom, of the clay the 
delegates carried with them rich presents consisting of beautifully 
chiselled golden cups in precious caskets. .But under the new 
regime English statesmen and officials Vv'ere forbidden to accept 
presents. Cats made an eloquent and lengthy speech in Latin at 
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iho bar of the house of commons and another before the council of 
state. For seven days the deputies were guests of state,, after which 
they were left to mahe tlicir own Our house and 

household, the rooms, the vvaljs, the streets themscK^es were diSerent: 
from those we left behind in Holland. Listen to my words, o 
friends. Those who wish tc^be well received, I advise them strongly 
never to wander away from our own. tosviis/^ Moreover, the 
populace was most unfriendly and stuck ollensive lampoons on the 
door of the delegates’ lodgings, even, in broad daylight. In the end 
the deputies moved out of London. '' Foilowing the good advice 
of a distinguished man, we went to a certain xillage not far from 
London and there we found a fine chvelling entirely to our tasted’ 
It was the '\'i!3agc of Ghelsi ”, as the Dutch called it. The Lord 
of Buckingham used to live and to display his great power in this fine 
building. Water like crystal descended from above and was 
collected in leaden receptacles which distributed it in every direc- 
tion through the big house. The Thames rolled its full w-aves in 
front of our house and gave us salmon and roach, the air appeared 
salubrious and. less harsh than in our own country. On April 8tli 
I noticed a vine with some leaf and many buds, and a fig tree which 
bore the harbingers of fruit. Almost every house has a park like a 
wood, full of wild and domestic animals. The walls are covered 
with rosemary which actually survives in winter, while the bay tree 
is as green as our willow^s and other common trees.” 

While he was still in England Gats sent insiructions to Holland 
for the building of a country house similar to that in which he was 
staying. Some ten years earlier he had bought a piece of sandy soil 
in the dunes between The Hague and Scheveningen. There he 
continued his experiments in land redamation, and fine trees were 
already grov.^ing where once there was only the coarse grass of the 
dunes. As soon as the house oiSGrgvliet was ready, he took his library 
to this rustic retreat, and lived happily waiting verse under the 
tender care of juffrouw Havius. A. complete edition of his works 
appeared before his death, and he lived long enough to enjoy the 
satisfaction of seeing his influence extend not only to Flanders, but 
even to Germany, where he Itad many admirers. Visitors were nu- 
merous and the most W'elcome among them were liberal theologiaiis. 
One winter’s morning the dowager princess of Orange came to see him. 
She spent the whole day at Sorgvliet wliile the young prince William 
III played with a sleigh on the .ice. The daughter of juffrouw 
Havius delighted the old statesma.u by singing French songs to the 
accompaniment of the lute played by her brother who was a student. 
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In his own student days Cats had begun to keep an autograph 
album in. which bis friends and the celebrities he met in the course 
of his journeys were asked to write contributions. He now spent 
many happy hours meditating upon the career of those whose 
contributic.;ns he had collected. 

In a poem addressed to his nephew Thisius, professor and rector 
rnagnificus of the university of Leydeiv' Cats described the delights 
of country life. I have dunes of my own which are contiguous 
with my grounds. There many a wild rabbit can be found at any 
time and although I have rented the fields to someone else my 
friends are allowed to hunt in them. They go out with the net or 
with swift dogs. I also have a pond which holds fat bream and other 
good fishy and there is a little punt with which one can navigate 
these waters. I gladly allow my guests to catch the fish with the net 
or with the rod. But when we go to the sea shore at the right tide 
wc make an even better catch. A horse pulls a dragnet and we fill 
baskets with fish, among which we sometimes find a well-fed 
salmon. The young people have no time for drinking. Instead, 
they spread their nets and catch finches.’' Cats describes how 
these birds, and titmice, partridge and thrushes, were caught, killed 
and plucked, sometimes to the number of two hundred in one day, 
and turned into dishes that were prepared with various sauces for 
the delectation of the guests. He did not partake of these delicacies. 
His preference had always been for the fruits of his own trees and the 
vegetables grown in his own garden. 

Thus lived Jacob Cats, meditating upon life and upon his own 
past, a happy spectator of the enjoyments of the younger generation, 
pouring out ad\'icc to his last breath, readier ever)^ day for the final 
journey when the call should come. He died on September i2th, 
1660, at the age of nearly 83.^ 


CHAPTER IX 

A BURGOMASTER’S DAUGHTER 

T O end this survey of the commonwealth of merchants I shall 
tell the story of a strange love affair which is to be found in 
old pamphlets of the days of John De Witt, Pieter De la Court 
and Jacob Cats. It shows the Holland regent in daily life, with all 

^ For a peev'ish aad xinunderstaiiciing criticism of Cats as a man and a writer ese 
Prinsen in his Hmdboek tot de Jsfederlandsche Letterkundige Gesekiedems, 
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his strength and all his ^veak^ess. and illustrates the workirig of the 
political, religious and legal institutions of the Dutch Repiiblic at 
the time of the first stadtholderless period. Its background is the 
Delft, of Jan Vermeer. 

Delfl was a prosperous town with the largest population in 
Helland after Amsterdam, Leyden and Plaarlem. Beer-brewing 
used to be its main industry, but by the middle of the seventeenth 
century the number of iis breweries had much diminished, and the 
weaving of woollen cloth had become the principal occupation of 
its inhabitants. Next to it came the manufacture of the famous 
Delft earthenware, blue or multicoloured, for which clay was fetched 
from Tournay and from Mulheim, and mixed with earth found in the 
town itself. In a country famed for its cleanliness Delft had the 
reputation of being the cleanest of all towns. Its canals, propor- 
tionately more numerous than those of Amsterdam, w^ere filled with 
water that was regularly renewed and that provided the housewives 
with all they required for the ritual ablutions of the domestic cult. 
Along these canals glided the barges that collected the household 
refuse from bins arrayed along the waterside. The painters of the 
school of Delft were not exaggerating when they showed us a town 
so tidy that it seemed a little lifeless. The vision of Delft conjured 
up by Jan Vermeer transmutes matter into something that ceases 
to be tangible and is detached from, time. But then, as I have 
pointed, out before, Dutch painting is by no means realistic. Ver** 
meer’s alchemy also performed another marvel: it lent a patrician 
dignity to middle-class existence. In doing this Vermeer gave body 
to the dream of his fellow-citizens. They liked to call themselves 
the most courteous people in Holland, and attributed this rare 
quality to the fact that so many among them were descended from 
Brabant emigrants. 

One of the most powerful oligarchs of the proud town of Delft 
was Geraldo Welhoek, alias Bricll. He was the son of Cornelis 
Welhoek, the first of the family whose name appears in the lists of 
Delft regents. Cornells, who may have come from the Southern 
Netherlands, was co-opted into the "‘forty or “ broad council 
of Delft in 1595. He was in office a number of times, mostly in a 
subordinate capacity. In 1597 he was treasurer, in 1601 alderman, 
in 1602 one of the wardens of the orphans, in 1604 trea,surer and in 
1608 and 1609 once more warden of the orphans. He was also 
regent or administrator of various charities. He died in 1610. 
His son Geraldo, or Gex'ard, was born in 1593. We know nothing 
about his early years. It is probable, however, that he went to the 
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cxcelient; Latin school of Delft, and we are told that he had reaxl 
a number of good authors and historians He does nut appear 
to have been in business: he belonged to the first generation of 
regents who lived on their income and on their directors’ fees^ and 
who specialised in their task of administration. 

At the age of 29 Geraldo Welhoek was made a regent of the old 
hospital and was elected to the broad, ^council. The following year, 
in 1623, he was made an alderman. He occupied this office for 
three consecutive years . During his Iasi year of office he became a 
member of the board of several charitable institutions, and a 
director of the Deift chamber of the East India Company. There 
followed five years spent outside public office, broken only by the 
exercise of the subordinate fanction of treasurer in 1628. A regent 
was, of course, never assured of active enipjoyment. He remained 
a member of the broad council, which met now and then to discuss 
public affairs with those of its members who were in office. But to 
be in office he had to be placed by his colleagues upon the double 
list from which the stadtholder selected the names of the officers for 
the coming year. Younger members of the council had naturally 
less chance of appearing on this list, because they had not yet 
acquired sufficient influence to make their choice inevitable. From 
1632 to 1636 Geraldo was an alderman once moi'e, then he served a 
year a.s warden of the orphans amd a year as treasurer. After two 
years out of office, at the age of 46, he achieved the highest ambition 
of am urban regent: he was elected one of the four burgomasters. 
He was re-elected the following year. In 1642 and 1643 he w^as 
w^arden of the orphans, and from 1644 to 1648 he was one of the 
deputies of Delft to the States of Holland. During the h\st three 
years ot' this period he was also treasurer of the town. 

The four years spent as deputy of the town to the States of 
Holland, an office which, as we have seen, was looked upon as only 
moderately attractive by most regents, were rewarded by four 
consecutive years as burgomaster. These years, from. 1648 to 1652, 
covered the important period of the Peace of Munster, the coup 
d’Etat of William II, and the inauguration of the stadtholderless 
regime. Geraldo Welhoek contrived to remain in the saddle under 
both dispensations. He had been elected to the broad council in the 
first instance only a few years after the coup d’Etat of prince Maur« 
ice, when the orangist reaction was at its height. It is clear that he 
was no extreme party man. He was an administrator first and 
foremost, although lie must have welcomed the stadtholderless 
regime because it made his caste even more powerful than before. 
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He certainly shared the Acm's of the members of the States parly 
about the suprema.cy' of i’lC. state over the church, and he showed his 
pride of caste by erecting a magnificent tomb for himself, his de- 
ceased wife aiid his second wife in the Old Church, next to the 
moriurnent of admiral Tromp. At the age of 27 Geraldo married 
Maria, van Lodensieyn, the daughter of a family of Delft regents. 
She died four years later, an^ in 1627, when he was 34, he married 
Pieteroella Spiering, of Amsterdam, who was then eighteen j'cars of 
age. Two daughters were born of this marriage. 

To wards the end of 1653 the calvinist community of Delft invited 
Arnoldus Bornius to become one of its six ministers. Bornius was 
the so.n. of a calvinist minister from Cambray. He studied theology 
at I.eyden, went on a journey through France, and became a 
minister of rdigion. He married a minister's daughter, who died 
while he was resident at Woerden. She left him three children. 
Bornius was the brother of the Leyden professor whose unrestrained 
polemical writings we have noted in a previous chapter. Lhilike 
his brother, he was a moderate and somewhat timorous man. He 
was repeatedly delegated by his consistory to the colloquy or classis 
for the southern half of the province of Holland. 

When he arrived at Delft in November 1653 Bornius went to pay 
his respects to the local magnate Geraldo Wellioek, who had 
reached the age of 60 and was spending two years out of office. He 
had made his acquaintance a few years earlier, at the colloquy for 
South Holland, where Wcihoek was present as political commissary 
for ecclesiastical afiairs. The commissary's function was to liold a 
watching brief on behalf of the civil authorities. Bornius and 
Welhoek wci'e able on this occasion to settle a local church, dispute 
which threatened to acquire undue proportions. Bornius had two 
good reasons for trying to be on friendly terms with Welhoek, who 
was an, cider of the church as well as a member of the town council 
which paid the ministers' salaries. The burgomaster — for even 
when not in office the regents who had occupied the highest office 
in their town were usually addressed by this courtesy title — received 
Bornius with all the respect due to his cloth. But he was a busy 
man, and the women of the house were called in to entertain the 
visitor. Juflrouw' Welhoek — the title of mevrouw was still strictly 
reserved to members of the nobility — was favourably impressed by 
the new domine, and so were her two daughters. He spoke beauti- 
fully, and expressed touching sentiments about man's awareness of 
God's grace. The ladies asked liim to call again. 

Soon Arnoldus Bornius was an habitue of the house. He 
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expSaiiird the mysteries of the holy reformed rehgi^Mi to jhs 
du'lir and admiring IcinhiiiK- audience, led them in impromptu 
prayer, or would listen to the reflections of juftrouw Welhoek who 
paraplirased his teaching for the benefit of her daughters in simple 
and vvell-choscii words. Sometimes the minister talked about him- 
self He spoke about the wife he had so recent])' lost, about his 
three motherless children, a,nd perhabs, also, about his loneliness., 
After a while he noticed that in this little cono.^enticle the m.ost 
attentive of his listeners was Agatha, one of the W eihoek daugliters, 
who was sixteen years of age at the time his \dsits began. She 
looked at him with large eyes, and drank in his words. By and by 
she <iho began to ask questions and to talk, and gradually the 
minister turned to her rather than to her sister and her mother, and 
felt that he was speaking for her alone. Between them an unspoken 
understanding was growing. 

In his study the minister recalled every detail of his latest visit. 
He admired the young girl’s sagacity, and reflected that her 
approach to the problems of religion and life was the same as his 
own, and that there was between them a community of temper and 
inclinations. Meditating upon the ways of Providence, he' won- 
dered whether it could be pure chance that had led him to the house 
of this girl. Would she not be a splendid mother for his children, 
one who would bring them up in the ways of piety and wisdom? 
The more he prayed, the surer he became that he loved Agatha, 
that she loved him, and that she was destined to become his wife. 
There were many- difficulties, not the least of wdiich was the differ- 
ence in their ages. He was twenty-three years older than the girl, 
she was an heiress, and he a widower with three children and no 
fortune. But he remembered that' many wise authors considered 
it a good thing that a husband should be older than his wife, and 
that the burgomaster himself was senior to juffrouw Welhoek by 
sixteen years. His children would give Agatha more happiness than 
trouble, and their gratitude would amply repay her for the care she 
would bestow upon tliem. The difference in fortune mattered less 
than might appear at first sight, because Bornius knew in his heart 
that vv^orldly goods were as nothing to him. He wanted to give 
every conceivable guarantee that Agatha’s inheritance would 
remain untouched by him. and would go after her death to her own 
children and not to his. At the same time Bornius frankly admitted 
to himself that an alliance with the house of Welhoek would bring 
to him and to his children honour and consideration with the. 
finest people of the toV'/n 
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were never alone together. Even the most perfect intuitive under- 
standing, however, likes ocvasionally to ITed upon a few whispered 
banalities. At last Bornius plucked up his courage and began to 
compose a letter to his beloved. He wrote as one who is revealing 
no secret, related the story of their ineeting and their gradual dis- 
covery of one another, and, with disarming frankness, he enumer- 
ated under three headings the reasons in favour of their marriage 
and those against it. He ended by asking his beloved to reflect 
carefully upon his proposal, to discuss it \vith her pareius if it were 
agreeable to hcrscli', but, most of all, to pray God for guidance. He 
added that he would cease his visits unli! she had reached a de- 
cision. He also asked that, if his suit did not meet with the 
approval of Agatha or her parents, the wdiole matter might 
remain a secret, to avoid the hostile judgment and the talk 
of the ill-intentioned -h Unless this were done, it would only 
lead to his being tormented and the subject of conversations, 
which is never to the advantage of honest people Having 
made a careful copy of the letter, he had it dcii’cered to Agatha 
on August ist, 1655. 

The letter from. Bornius found Agatha neither unMuliing nor 
unprepared. There was no need for her to search her heart. She 
wanted to marry her minister, and set to work to gain her parents' 
consent. She first approached her mother, who allowed herself to 
be talked over after some resistance. Her father, how^ever, would 
not hear of the marriage. A minister wdio was poor, middle-aged 
and a widower with children was unworthy of his daughter. This 
bold proposal must have been inspired ):>y anil^ition and ('ovelous- 
ness. Welhoek had more than the average share of the regenis’ 
pride of caste. He was domineering and short tempered, he w-as 
used to being feared and obeyed. He had been made a burgo- 
master once more, and was in the first year of a period of office that 
was to last till the end of 1658. He forbade his daughter ever to 
mention the subject again. But Agatha was a true daughter of her 
father. She returned to the subject every day, at every meal. She 
spoke of nothing else. The Welhoek home was the scene of con- 
tinual outbursts and quarrels. At last the burgomaster entirely 
lost control of himself, and cried out to his wife and to Agatha: I 
swear upon the eternal salvation of my soul that as long as my eyes 
are open I shall never consent to this marriage! '' Thereupon he 
lifted his hands to heaven and prayed God not to have mercy on his 
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sold if he ever liis consent, And now I doift see liov-- ihings 
will ever get right sciid Aigathy. 

Henceforth the whole affair pivoted round the l^urgomaster's 
oath and his conscience. .Agatlia went to see Bornius, and the 
frightened cleric told her that the wise.st course was to submit. The 
girl- who was. now eighteen years old, took a different view. There 
was no question of submitting, she said- Their one coarse of action 
was to make her father realise that his crazy oath was not binding. 
Bornius must mobilise his clerical friends for a campaign to set the 
burgomaster’s conscience at ease. She would see to it that in her 
father’s own circle- pressure was brouglil to bear to make him see 
reason. Agatha bestirred herself with all her youthflil energy. 
She made the reluctant Bornius preach a sermon on the validity of 
oaths, she wrote to theologians to consult them on the subject and 
spurred on the patricians of the town to call on her father and to talk 
things over with him. It was all in vain. I have sworn. ”, said 
Welhoek, and I must keep my oath.” At home he continued to 
threaten and to shout, and he told Agatha that he would make a new 
will and leave her out of it. Agatha, was seized with tremblings and 
palpitations, and took to her bed. 

Father and. daughter were at one only in their total disregard for 
Bornius’s advice to keep the matter secret. Welhoek went about 
saying that Bornius had been making love to his daughter under the 
pretence of teaching her the catechism, and that he was unworthy 
of being a minister of God. Delft divided itself into two parties, and 
one after the other the regents who had at first tried to support 
Agatha c[uailed before the impetuous burgomaster and ceased to 
interfere. The pastor of tlie Walloon church, Solers, preached a 
sermon on the duties of children towards their parents, in which he 
.said that Bornius deserved to be thrown into the sea with a millstone 
tied to his neck. It was a manner of touting for influential parish- 
ioners. On the whole, the members of the Dutch Reformed church 
sided with Bornius, and the two camps tended to sort themselves out 
on established party lines. 

After more than two years of strife the lovers thought that they 
had found a way out. The law of Holland allowed no marriage to 
take place without the consent of the parents of both parties regard- 
less of age. But it allowed the bench of a town to set aside the 
objection of the parents. Agatha and Bornius decided to notify the 
commissioners for marriage of their intention to be married. Vvel- 
hoek would then either let the matter go by default, or, if his con- 
science dictated such a step, register a formal ob^jection. The 
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lovers could tbc.r; appear before the bench of a]derrri.en and a.sk 
them to override \h^ foiher’s objcctiorL 

In October 1657 Bornius and Agatha appeared before the com- 
missioners for marriage and gave their notification. W'elhoek 
ansvvcred it ‘C:th an unexpected counter-move. He wrote to the 
consistory of the Dutch reformed community at Delft that he wished 
to give up his membership'^ and join the Walloon church. The 
Vv'ariooii church had an organisation of its own, but it was orthodox 
calvinist and differed from ihe Dutcl* reformed church only in the 
language of its services. It follo'vved the practice of the established 
church in accepting no communicants unless they handed in a 
certificate of orthodoxy and good conduct delivered by the consistory 
of the parish they had left. This method was really intended for 
people who had to cliange their domicile. In asking the Dutch 
reformed community to give him his certificate Welhoek stated that 
he wished to transfer because the minister Bornius had given notice 
of his intention to marry his daughter Agatha. The consistory 
decided to defer the matter of the certificate, and appointed a 
committee of two ministers who were to talk the matter over With 
Welhoek in a conciliatory manner. The ministers had several 
meetings with the burgomaster, who admitted that he often made 
himself so angry that he was afraid of an apoplectic stroke. “ And 
that is the very thing they hope will happen he told them. If he 
were an ancient Roman, he said, he would sell his daughter in the 
market-place as a slave. He asked that Bornius should be censured 
and suspended, and confessed that he felt such a strong aversion to 
the man, that he could never be reconciled with him. The minis- 
ters were to tell their colleague that he was a scamp, a good-for- 
nothing, and a scoundrel. The two deputies went to Bornius, who 
gave them his word that his courtship had been perfectly honour- 
able. He also said that he still had hopes of an amicable settlement. 
The deputies now reported to the consistory, which declared that it 
regretted the attitude adopted by Welhoek. Meanwhile Agatha 
applied to the bench of aldermen for permission to get married and 
wrote to them urging them to hasten their decision. 

The two ministers from the consistory continued to call on the 
burgomaster. At the request of Bornius they explained to him that 
his oath was invalid because it had been taken when he was beside 
himself with anger. They achieved nothing. He remained 
obdurate and repeated that he was going to join the Walloon church. 
In the meantime, he said, the consistory would be well advised to 
be guarded about what it put down in its minutes. He was obvi- 
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ously annoyed because, far from censuring Bornius, the ministers, 
elders and deacons had expressed their disapproval of his own coii“ 
duct. Unable to obtain satisfaction from the church, Wellioek 
appeared before the bench of aldermen, his junior colleagues, and 
demanded, that Bornius should be summoned before them on the 
ground that he had accused the burgomaster of slandering him. 
Bornius was duly visited by the senior town messenger carrying his 
rod of office, and was handed a summons stating that he would have 
to start an action for slander against the burgomaste.r, or else hold his 
peace forever after. Bornius appeared before the bench and 
declared, through his lawyer, meester Hucq, that- he had indeed 
been informed of many things said to his disadvantage by burgo- 
master Welhoek, but that, owing to the respect he felt for him, and in 
order not to create further enmity, he declined to take proceedings 
against him. This did not satisfy the burgomaster, who demanded 
that Bornius should be compelled to start proceedings against him 
within six weeks. 

Thus ended the year 1657. A.gatha was once more ill with 
worry. This may explain a certain vacillation in her attitude 
during the early months of the year 1658. The three leading 
characters of the drama were heartily sick of the whole affair, and 
were all, in their different manner and in varying degrees, craving 
for a compromise. The ecclesiastical dispute was running its course 
concurrently with the legal proceedings. A few days after the new 
year the Dutch reformed consistory repeated its refusal to provide 
Welhoek with an attestation. Thereupon the Walloon church 
decided to admit him without this certificate, although he was 
not to take holy communion as long as the war ’’ with Bornius 
lasted. 

The committee of ministers meanwhile continued its attempts to 
effect a reconciliation between the parties. Bornius was frightened 
and tired, and at his request they asked Agatha to suspend the pro- 
ceedings she had started before the bench in order to obtain per- 
mission for the marriage. Agatha began by replying that she had 
weighty reasons for rejecting this advice, but after a while she 
gave way. She made two conditions, however. Her father was to 
give her permission to meet Bornius when she liked outside the 
parental home, and was to promise that he would make ao changes 
in his will. With some difficulty Welhoek was persuaded to discuss 
the matter jointly with the ministers and his daughter. He stipu- 
lated, however, that the meeting should have the air of being 
accidental. At the first meeting little progress was made. Welhoek 
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cut it short by saying: Why this insistence upon ' free conversa- 
tion '? Is it not enough that I connive at it srid do not prevent it? 
As for my •-vi;], I have no intention of cb.c.r-gi-ig it, provided the legal 
|)roccedi:ig''.- are suspended. But to bind myseif by a promise and to 
have rules imposed upon me by my child rcn. — that is more than. I 
am to accept! There were more conferences, and in the 

end the burgomaster’s sensitive conscience was appeased. He 
promised to let his daughter meet Bonrlus undisturbed and under- 
took to insert nothing in his will to the detriment of Agatha or of 
Bornius. The addition of Bornius’s name to this promise suggests 
that Wdhoek had resigned himself to the fact that the marriage 
would take place as soon as he was dead. Agatha, on her side, 
obtained the adjournment sine die of her suit before the bench of 
aldermen. 

During the three years that followed the peace treaty, Agatha, 
was taken on three afternoons every week to the house of Bornius by 
one of her parents’ maids, and fetched back in the evening. In 
the course of these visits ”, she said afterwards, I learned to know 
the temper of the reverend Bornius, his manner of running his home, 
and the kindness of his children so well, that I deem myself happy to 
stand in such a relationship to him There was, of course, nothing 
unusual in these meetings between two lovers. The Dutch, of the 
seventeenth century were not prudish and allowed the greatest 
latitude to courting couples. After some time, however, A.gatha 
found it impossible to abide by the spirit of the standstill agreement. 
She resumed her campaign and moved heaven and earth to beat 
down her father’s determination. She called on a number of 
regents, and found them readier to listen to her, now that her father 
was once more out of office. She gained the support of several 
burgomasters, and persuaded them to send the pensionary of the 
town to plead her cause with her father. Once more a succession 
of lawyers and theologians invaded the Weihoek home and besieged 
Geraldo with their arguments. Meanwhile pamphlets pleading the 
cause of the lovers or defending the rights of parents appeared in 
Delft and. even in other towns, and letters written by Agatha and by 
Bornius were published. 

Geraldo Weihoek remained impervious to all argument. He 
had reached the age of sixty-eight, and his temper was growing more 
choleric every day. Once more his home was filled with quarrels 
and angry voices. His wife had now entirely come round to his 
opinion, and together they made Agatha’s life as difficult as she 
made theirs. Shortly before the communion service was to be held 
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Agatha came home one, day from a visit to Bornius, and her mother 
greeted her with the words: So this is how you prepare for holy 
supper? This followed by more unpleasantness and Agatha 
was upset for whole week. Her mother exclaimed to the maids : 
“ That my own child should inflict this upon me! ’’ Another clay— ~ 
it was in March i66j dvTlIitsok worked himself into such a rage 
that he called Agatha ** an accursed daughter and shouted at her 
the curse of Deuteronomy XXATL 16: Cursed be he that setteth 
light by his fetlier or his mother”! Agatha ran upstairs, but he 
loll owed her and repeated his imprecation. He said that he would 
know how to keep his daughter under control, and that he \vo;uld 
lock her up, if need be. Meanwhile he told the two maids that they 
were not to take Agatlia to her minister under pain of instant 
dismissal. 

Once more Agatlia took to her bed. When she came down again 
her father repeated his threat and ordered that the back door of tlic 
house and. the garden gale should be permanently locked. Agatha 
went straight to her lawyer and instructed him to resume the legal 
j^roceedings for the setting aside of her father’s objection to her 
marriage. Then she went to Bornius. As usiial^ the minister was 
torn between prudence and love. He tried to reassure the young 
woman, and persuaded her to return home. Within a few hours 
Welhoek knew that Agatha had bi'oken the standstill agreement. 
The next day, while the family was having its evening meal, Welhoek 
said to his daughter: You have tormented and bullied me for six 

years. Now you have again involved me in legal proceedings. I 
shall bring your suit iDcfore three judges, and I shall drag it on till 
one of us — you or I or Bornius — dies. So you need not have your 
shoes mended yet to go to your wedding. And if you marry him 
you won’t get a doit for your dowry' Whereupon Agatha went to 
bed very sad, and cried and prayed all night. 

The next day she went to church and to catechism. On com- 
ing home she found her father still in a rage. She began to tremble 
and said: “ Father, I cannot bear these upsets any longer”. He 
replied: You will soon be feeling a great deal more upset, but that 
is nothing to me. I will not let you out of the house any more ”. 
So he shouted to the maids that they were to double-lock the front 
door at once and give him the key, while he went to lock the other 
entrances of the house himself. But while he was making for the 
back door Agatha slipped out by the front door, and escaped from 
the town. 

At this point of the story, and for the first time, there is a conflict 
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of evidence. Wclhoek asserted that his daughter had prepared every 
detail df her escape. Agatha said that she acted on, the spur of the 
moment, vrithoiit advice or assistance. 'When she heard her father's 
threat, she said to herself: '' Now he means it, and I shall no longer 
be a'biC to go to my lawyer. I shall become a poor, lonely pri- 
soner So she rushed to the door, and was there before the maid. 
\ ch-oek said afterwards that Agatha had made all her preparations 
in secret, that she had sent away some of her furniture, her clothes 
and her linen, and'only went when c\crytliing was ready. In both 
stories there are difficulties. If wc believe the burgomaster, 
must conclude that he was the victim of a conspiracy of silence, and 
that in a house which was the centre of public attention and where 
his wife was entirely on his side, his daughter's belongings could be 
moved and sent away unobserved by him and by the friends who 
would have been delighted to inform him. On the other hand it is 
odd that acting upon a sudden impulse to escape, Agatha was able 
to lay hands on a cloak — it was March — and on money, and that a 
barge was due to leave for The Hague before her father was able to 
discover her movements. Agatha and Bornius never ceased to 
maintain that the latter was entirely unaware of the escape until she 
wrote to him from The Hague. It is probable that passion in the 
case of Welhoek, and loyalty to helpful friends, in the case of Agatha., 
coloured both versions. Certainly it is difticult to belic\v; that the 
maids were as ignorant of Agatha’s disappearance as they afterwards 
made out. 

With all the doors of the house locked, the burgomaster thought 
that his daughter was safely at home. He discovered her absence 
a few^ hours later, probably at mealtime. He soon learned that she 
was at The Hague, and a few days later he appeared in person 
before the consistory of the Dutch Reformed church. The Dutch 
church had refused to gh^e him his parting certificate of release, and 
he had not ceased, thei^efore, to belong to it officially. He made a 
long and rambling statement, which, as the minutes of the consistory 
say, was larded with many and divers accusations and injuries 
against dominus Bornius He said that the minister had made 
blasphemous sermons on the subject of oaths, and complained that 
his daughter Agatha had once more started legal proceedings 
against him, and had now left the parental home. He did not know 
where she was, and asked the consistory to see to it that she returned 
and refrained from visiting Bornius as long as her lawsuit went on. 
He promised, in return, to receiye Ins daughter in a friendly and 
fatherly manner. But if she did not return, he would resort to 
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s(< measures. ThereujXjn he beenmc angry once mo-'c. and 
accused the c-onsistory ol' being partial and pi ciudii'cii. 

The consistory debated the matter after the burgomaster had 
v/itlidravvn. The conclusions it reached were admirable in their 
fliirness and their prudence. On. th.e one hand it was noted in the 
minutes that W eilioek’s aspersions on ,the consistory’s integiity and 
impartiality were scrongly resented. On the other hand it was 
stated that by leaving her parents’ home Agatha had behaved in a 
way that was unbecoming to a communicant of u-ei.r church., and 
thaE as her whereabouts were unknown, dominus Bornius .must be 
heard on the subject. At the next meeting Bornius denied all 
previous knowledge of .Agatha’s flight. He added^ however^ that 
she had left her home because her father threatened to lock her up, 
and said that this could be confirmed by the maids of the Welhoek 
household. 

The two maids were summoned before the consistory, which met 
again a few days later. Both of them, Mayken Pouweis, aged 45, 
who had been with the Welhoeks for fourteen years, and Margrcta 
van der Hoogh, aged 30, who had been with them for three years, 
bore out the statement of dominus Bornius. They said that Agatha 
was a god-fearing girl and a good daughter who to their knowledge 
had never done a wrong to her parents. The parents, however, had 
often treated her harshly and spoken sharp words to her. They 
told of a number of quarrels, and their versioxi of the final episodes 
agreed entirely with that given by Agatha in a number of letters 
addressed to the bench of magistrates. The consistory decided that 
there were no grounds for reaching a decision. The whole business 
was therefore adjourned, but, in vhwv of the fact that by leaving her 
home Agatha had placed herself in the wrong, it was decided that 
she was not to be admitted to holy communion. 

The altitude of the cahdnist consistory could .hardly give satis- 
faction to the angry burgomaster. He had. more success with his 
fellow-regents. Agatha was writing a string of lettex’s in which she 
pressed them to come to a speedy decision. She wrote^on March 
24th and 28th, on May 23rd and on July yth. She told the whole 
story of her father’s oath once more, and made it clear that she had 
recourse to the bench only to save her father’s conscience, as she 
knew that he could not himself authorise the marriage. Her sworn, 
affidavits were handed to die bench, but her father also presented 
sworn statements, and demanded that Agatha’s suit be dismissed. 
In one of her letters Agatha said: I humbly beseech Your Wor- 
ships that no less justice shall be done to me than to the children of 
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other citizens ’E But the ?:iino;isri\n.f:s of the l?eorh of had no 
desire to go against the xsishes of their poweriiil senior. 'Ehev 
deferred i\gatha's case from one meeting to the next, discovered an 
infinity of difficulties and unfulfilled .formalities, and summer and 
autumn passed villtout a verdict. In November Agatha once more 
petitioned the bench for a decision, and on December 8th she wrote 
a personal letter to eadi of the seven aldermen begging him to see 
that justice was done. She sent the whole packet to Bornius, who 
went to deliver each letter at its address. Meanwhile the old burgo- 
master went about the towni telling people that Bornius’s courtship 
had not been as innocent as his daughter alleged, and complaining 
that -he had been very iil-used. He also managed to be re-elected 
to one of the burgomasters/ seats. He was to assume office on 
January ist 1662, and he remained a burgomaster for a period of 
two years. 

Geraldo Weihoek was in the ascendant once more. On Decem- 
ber 1 6th 1 66 1 the bench of aldermen gave their verdict, with costs, 
in favour of the burgomaster-elect. They refused Agatha per- 
mission to marry Bornius, and ordered her to return to her father’s 
home. They were of course unable to enforce this order, since 
Agatha wa,s not within their jurisdiction. But, armed with this 
verdict, Weihoek demanded that the consistory should persuade 
Agatha to come home, where . she would be well received, provided 
she refrained from meeting Bornius. The consistory, howe\'er, 
declined to take any steps as long as Weihoek did not withdraw the 
accusations he had made against its integrity in the previous spring. 
The democratic calvinists were not yet as greatly in awe of the burgo- 
master as his fellow I'egents. 

Within a fortnight Agatha ddh/cn-d her couuter-hl(;w. Slie 
placed the whole affair before the political judge In other 
wOTds, she appealed to the court of Holland, on January 2nd 1662, 
and asked for the verdict of the Delft magistrates to be quashed. 
The burgomaster filed a document through Iiis lawyer in w'hich he 
stated that as his daughter had left his home and was kept from him 
without his knowing her whereabouts, he was unable to appear and 
to put in a plea. He therefore requested that the court should in 
the first place and before taking any further steps make an order 
directing his daughter to return to the liorne of her parents. Agatha 
immediately applied to the court for a verdict in her favour on the 
grounds that her father refused to put in an appearance after she 
had summoned him before the court. But upon Welhoek’s giving a 
formal declaration that he was not actuated by ill-will against his 
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<laug])ier, shf” court j>ro,n.ouiicod Hint until she had rr-tururri to his 
house WelhoeE was not; bound to answer any summons issued by her, 
or to put in an appearance in any lawsuit she might initiate against 
him. Moreo\^er. the court announced that proceedings would be 
taken against anyone who assisted Agatha or gave her shelter while 
she was a fugitive from her father’s hou§e. This decision was taken 
on February 14th 1662. The doctors of law of The Hague, whose 
court was notorious for its invoh'ed and dilatory orccedure,, had 
reached a conclusion within six weeks of the date of Agniluf s appeal. 

Burgomaster Weihoek was not a man of half measures. His 
daughter might liavc returned home at this stage and resumed her 
appeal, ^vhich had after all not been finally dismissed. He there- 
fore set his law^'yers to work to prevent a surprise move on Agatha’s 
part. By the end of April they had discovered a resolution of the 
States of Holland dating from. 1597. which laid down the rule that if 
the magistrates of a town agreed wdth the parents in refusing per- 
mission for a marriage there veas no appeal from their decision. As 
an appeal was not forbidden in a case where the magistrates dis- 
agreed wdth the parents, this meant in fact that the right of appeal 
was left to parents but not to children. This resolution was brought 
to the notice of the magistrates of Delft. On the following Septem- 
ber 27th the States of Holland passed a resolution confirming the 
resolutidn of 1597, which shows that Welhoek’s political friends had 
been as active as his lawyers. 

Agatha realised that she w'as utterly defeated. She came back 
to Delft and on July nth she and her farher appeared before 
Gerard van dcr Wei, notary public in the town of Delft, and, in the 
jmesence of wmnesses, signed a formal standstill contract. Agatha 
undertook to renounce any a ttempt to obtain a reversal of the verdict 
of the court of Holland and not to take any proceedings against her 
father witli a, view to obtaining his consent lo her proposed marriage 
with Arnoldus Bornius. She also undertook that wdiiie her father 
was alive slie would at no time, wdthout his full and free consent, 
marry or attempt to marry Bornius, and that she w-ould obey her 
father in every respect. On his part Weihoek promised not to do 
anything that might harm the honour or reputation of Bornius or 
his friends. The contract registered the most complete victory for 
the })urgomaster. His only concession w-as an undertaking to 
abstain from slandering Bornius, but he made no promise concerning 
his will, and did not renew the permission for the tW'O lovers to'meet. 
Agatha’s sole consolation w^as the hope that after her father’s deatlr 
she might at last marry Bornius. 
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Agatha was allowed once more to take the sacrament- She 
resumed an unromfortabie existence with her father. Both 
wrapped .srh’ < up in their resentment: the daughter was wait-- 
ing for her father to die, and the burgomaster, who was in his seven- 
tieth )Ta:'. knew "o/liat his daughter was waiting for. After a few 
months the deiermined VQung woman became impatient. She 
wer-t secretly to Bornius, who, fearful of the consequences, was yet 
unable to refuse her access to his house. The visits increased in 
number, and while in the past Agatha came at agreed intervals and 
respectably chaperoned, it is more than likely that now she appeared 
at the parsonage whenever she thought that she could do so un- 
observed. It was difficult to keep a secret at Delft, and very soon 
tongues were wagging once more. People said that Agatha Welhoek 
was living with dominus Bornius as his wife. We may be sure that 
the minister would have risked no such thing: it would have cost 
him his position within a week. But when Geraldo Welhoek found 
out the truth he had another outburst of rage. He demanded that 
the consistory should order the minister to reluse access to his daugh- 
ter, and the consistory this time gave satisfaction to the burgomaster. 
At its request Bornius promised to abstain from all conversation 
with Agatha Welhoek, even in case of illness or danger of death 

Meanwhile there were some unpleasant occurrences outside the 
house of the minister. Crowds coliccied and booed him. A little 
rhyme passed from mouth to mouth, in which it was said that just 
as the sextons tolled the bell to call people to church but stayed away 
from the service themselves, there were some ministers who preached 
against sin but did not observe in their own conduct wffiat they 
preached to others. If we remember that the working classes 
supported the ministers, we may conclude that the trouble was 
caused by the rabble, and that Welhoek or his friends had taken a 
hand in organising their demonstrations. Their intention was not 
simply to make life difficult for the minister. They wanted a pretext 
lor taking drastic measures against him. 

At the meeting of the town council of February 25th 1663 the 
business was discussed and a resolution was passed, in. the absence 
of Welhoek as the regents took great care to note in their minutes. 
Without breaking the contract of the previous year Welhoek could 
not have taken part in the deliberations or the passing of the resolu- 
tions, but as the resolution stated, it was passed “ as a result of a 
declaration made to them, by Mr. Welhoek His absence from 
the council was not therefore accidental, and it is difficult to see how 
his action could be reconciled with his contractual obligation. The 
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rcgf^nts in oRlcc — de Heeren van de M'W— -statrd in their r(^S!>lin loi- tbyt 
'' they had reflected with much surn>\v and concern upon the 
scandal provoked by Arnoldus Bornius as a result of his unseenily 
commerce and conversation with juffrouw Agatha Welhock. * . , 
Although he had been forbidden to do so ”, continued the resolu- 
tion, he had persisted in receiving Agatha Weihock at his house 
shamelessly and at all times, and had aJIowed her to be present 
there, in all appearance as though there had existed between them a 
legal and solemn marriage This had caused scandal, and there 
was worse to fear from the point of view of public order. For this 
reason the council had decided to summon Bornius bef u'c them, in 
order to inform him that the continuation of his association with 
Axgatha was contrary to all modesty and decency, and that it must 
come to an end on pain of bis incurring the councirs displeasure and 
being prosecuted as a disobedient and undesirable citizen of the 
town ”, This meant, of course, that Bornius was being threatened 
with expulsion from Delft. To make matters clearer still the coimci! 
passed a second resolution, on the same or on the following day, — 
also praeier Welhoek ” — stating that in case of disobedience Born- 
ius would be expelled from Delft. On February 27th a copy of this 
resolution was handed to Bornius, and the next day to Agatha. 

At this stage the burgomaster was making arrangements to 
protract the feud beyond the grave. His death might put an end to 
the power of his oath, but not of his curse. For now it w^as the civil 
authorities which prohibited meetings between, the lovers, and no 
time-limit was set to this interdiction. Two more years of life were 
left to Welhoek, and with his daughter safely in his house and 
completely under his control he set to work to leave behind him a 
heritage of fear and ill-will that was to prolong the effect of his veto 
even after his death. The first result of his campaign of intimidation 
appeared in a decision of tlie consistory VvTich informed Bornius 
that he would have to give an account of his actions. As we have 
seen in previous chapters, political passions were running high in 
the i66o’s, Borniusbs brother was engaged in vehement disputes 
with the leading lights of the States party, and ministers everywhere 
were defying the regents and supporting the claims of the orangist 
party. We can be cerlain that the attitude of the consistory was the 
result of fear, and probably of pressure, and not an expression of 
their own conviction. 

The proud burgomaster died on February 7th 1665. He was 
buried under the monumental tombstone in the Old Church by the 
side of his first wife. But within four weeks of his death his widow, 
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juflronw Frrn4rien:i Spicrin^, uT^rni^'n tho inwn (’nniu'il that she 
feared a rcsa oi the meetings between Boi'niiis and her 
daughter Agavha. whirh 'would cause her grave annoyance and 
inccraveidence Withoai hesitation the council decided '' to 
proteci the rights of parents and to summon Bornius in order to 
repeat their interdiction of 4 '\vo years ago. They also informed 
Agatha of their decision. 

Tv/o years passed, the difficu]*: years of the second xAnglo-Dutch 
war, during whicli, (;rangists and calvinists mistakenly believed that 
the States party was figiiting England solely because its king was the 
uncle of young prince ¥/illiam III^ while the clergy were recalcitrant 
and not infrequently friendly to the enemy. On January 5lh 1667 
Bornius followed the example of many of his colleagues and dealt 
with public affairs from the pulpit. We ha\^e no record of what he 
said. In view of what we know of his character it is unlikely that 
he ventured very far. Nevertheless he caused. oxTence to some 
regents who were among his congregation. They declared that he 
had cast doubts upon the righteousness of the cause of the Dutch 
Republic in the war with England, 'whereupon the council decided 
that his salary should be withheld until he gave satisfaction, Bon> 
ius made another sermon in which he argued that he had said 
nothing offensive, but the council looked upoii this as a case of open 
resistance and suspended him from his functions until he had given 
the fullest satisfaction. It also decided to inform, the States of 
.Holland of what had taken place. This happened on February 
7th, and towards the end of March Bornius petitioned the council to 
reinstate him, adding that if he had given offence it w^as quite 
unintentionally. This, however, did not satisfy the council, who 
threatened to take further .mcasui'es against him, whic!.i could orily 
mean that they would expel liim from the town. 

The story of Bornius \s misadventures was well known outside 
Delft, and he was not as friendless in other places as in this town, 
where the iron rule of the magistrates prevented even those \viu.) 
agreed with him from, giving him any support. In June two 
delegates from the consistory of Alkmaar arrived with, the welcome 
news that their community invited him to become its minister at a 
salary that was considerably above the average then paid to minis- 
ters. Bornius accepted at once, and took his departure in July. 

We do not know whether Bornius was able to meet Agatha before 
he left, or whether they kept up a regular correspondence. But 
Agatha had lost none of her old determination. She was of age, and 
in possession of lies paternal inheritance. She was free to move 
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elsewhere anB it was difficult for lier motlirr io n>r-bid ihe 
outside Dcllt, alflK)ugh in striel Icgailiy she could have doac so. 
Agatha remained at Delft for another two years, trying in vain to 
obtain her mother's consent to the marriage. Finally she parted 
from her mother in a friendly way, and vs'eiit to Alkmaar, We may 
take it, therefore, that the widow considered that she had done her 
duty by her late husband and that, provided she was not asked to 
give her explicit consent, she was not bound to take active steps to 
prevent the marriage. Before leaving Delft Agallia asked tlie 
coMsisloT*)' for the usual cerlificate that was to serve her as a.n intro- 
duction to the community which slic was joining. This, however, 
w^as refused on the grounds that she was leaving Delft against her 
mother’s will “ and to the greai >c;;ndal of the community ’h 

On July 13th 1670 dominus Arnoldus Bornius and Agatl^ia 
Welhoek were married in the pretty little church of the village of 
Schermerhorn near Alkmaar. The bridegroom was 57 years of 
age, the bride was 33. The new’’ juffrouw' Bornius wrote once more 
to Delft for her certificate of membership of the church, and once 
more the consistory refused it, unless she expressed regret at her past 
behaviour. The certificate must have been very necessary indeed 
to the wife of a minister, for Agatha humbled herself and wrote a 
long letter in which she tried to justify her actions. Her mother, she 
stated, had now written to her to say that she had no complaints 
against her. At last the precious document w^as despatched. 

Nine years of happiness were the rew^ard of Agatha’s persever- 
ance. Her husband exercised the ministry without clashing cither 
with his parishioners or with the authorities. Within two years of 
l)is marriage lie had the l ia ppiness of w itnessing the restoration of the 
house of Orange in the person of William III, whose appointment 
lie greeted wdth a latin poem Ckmdia ei Vota Batavorum. He published 
a number of lyrical and religious poems in the Dutch language, and 
had a circle of literary friends who held him in great esteem. 
Agatha bore him five children, two of which reached adult years. 

Bornius died in 1679. Four years later Agatha married another 
minister, Henricus Troye, of The Hague. She died at the age of 
78, one month before her second husband.^ 

^ The soLH'ces used for the story of Agatha VVclhoek arc: Painphicts K 8823 of 1663 
and K. 894.2 of 1664; JS'leuw Nederlandsch Biographisch Woordenboek sub Bornius, A. and 
Borivius, H.j and Brieii; Reinier Boitet, Beschryving der Stadt Delft^ Delft, 1 729, with annual 
lists of the administrations of the town; Tegenwoordige Siaai der Vereenigde Nederianderif 
Vol iV ; H. de Veer, Agatha Welhoek, i860, consisting mainly of extracts from the register 
of the consistory of the Dutch Reformed community at Delft. 
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CHAPTER I 

PARTIES AND UNITY 

FEW years bcfoj-e the fall of the Dutch Republic, in 1792. 

JoacJ'iini Rcndorp, a descendant of a family of regents, 
-'^^published his memoirs.^ In the introduction to this work 
he observed that the most glorious moments in the history of the 
Republic occurred '' when the conduct of affairs was in the hands of 
one, or of a few ’h This observation, he continued, caused him, to 
draw the conclusion that the stadtholdership is an essential ele- 
ment in our constitution. Let us look upon the matter with an 
historical and impartial eye ”, he wrote. Who were the people 
in our country who first raised the cry in our various revolutions? 
It seems to me that in the stadtholderlcss periods they w^ere the 
friends of the house of Orange who w^ere out of office or who w'anted 
to increase their authority through the promotion of the prince. On 
the other hand, when there was a stadtholder, those who raised the 
cry were people who considered their authority insufficient or who 
bore a grudge against the stadtholder because they had been 
offended in some way. The former kind of malcontents launched 
the complaint that none but selfish purposes were being served and 
that the country's business suffered from neglect. The latter, 
however, shouted that freedom was in danger and that privileges 
and rights were trampled underfoot by the stadtholder. Mean- 
while concluded V an Rendorp, if we look at what actually did 
happen in our country, we notice that whether or not there was a 
stadtholder, our persons and our property were safe, while the least 
among the citizens, secure from the interference even of the most 
highly placed, was allowed to live quietly in the manner that suited 
their condition 

The thesis proclaimed 150 years ago by Van Rendorp is that 
which I should like to justify and illustrate in this third book. 
Nothing is more fatal for a sound understanding of the history of the 
Dutch Republic than the habit of seeking sharp contrasts between 

^ Mernorien dienende tot Opheldering van het Gebeurde geduurende dsn iaaisien Engelschen 
Oorlog^ Amsterdam, 179;?. See Voi. I, pp. 17--19. 
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the orangists and the States party. Reality was not so dramatic. I 
have pointed out in the earlier parts of this study that from the 
essential point of ^ icvv of class and of social conditions there was no 
difference whatever between the periods with and the periods with- 
out a stadth older. Both were periods of social and economic 
dictatorship of the upper middle class. ^ When they were in power 
the princes of Orange used members of the regent caste to impose 
their will upon the c.ountr\'. The only difference between regents 
of the States party and orangisi regents was that the latter looked to 
the princes for their reward and advancement. 

Undoubtedly, while the social policy of the parties was 
identical, there existed a difference between their political concep- 
tions. The States party consisted of federalists with a medieval 
conception of the state, whereas the princes of Orange hankered 
after unity and tried their hand at modern state building. Even 
so, the modernism of the princes of Orange was tainted by the fact 
that like the Dutch state they owed their existence and their position 
to the medievalist revolt of the sixteenth centur)*, and to conceptions 
' that were bound to circumscribe their activities. Instead of devot- 
ing themselves to systematic state building they w'ere compelled by 
the nature of things to work for their own dynastic aggrandisement. 
The limited extent of the national territory', however, and the slender 
' means at the disposal of a small nation tended to make the monarch- 

; ism of the princes of Orange dangerous to the independence of the 

, nation. Too often the princes sought the support of foreign coun- 

tries and foreign monarclis for their dynastic policy. They took 
" sides and thus endangered their country^ But if one looks at the 
methods by which the States party opposed this policy one must 
V agree that they had equally serious drawbacks. The unity which 

f, was so indispensable could, according to them, be achieved by the 

|> preponderance of Holland in the Dutch Republic. To achieve 

[f , this and to keep their competitors, the princes and their military 

I supporters, powerless, they applied a policy^ of partial disarmament 

I on land. This in turn involved the States party, when it was in 
[ power, in impossible compromises and concessions, as w'as clearly 
I shown by the failure of John de Witt’s policy in 1672. 

I We who look from, a distance at the history of the Rcipublic 

k should find it easy to see that only by a fusion of the better principles 

I of both parties could a safe and satisfactory policy be evolved, 
I Although, it was more difficult for contemporaries t:o realise this 

( need, there is no doubt that a number of them were aware of the 
^ fact that the continued existence of the Dutch nation could be 
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achieved only by a policy of synthesis and by a softening of the 
political contrasts that existed between the two parties. The policy 
which in the hmg rcin served the country best was neither purely 
orangist nor p\;reh- that of the States party. It was indeed a 
synthesis of orangist activism and of the cautiousness of the anti- 
orangist regents. A good Orxamplc is provided by what happened 
after ilie peace of Nimwegen of 1678. Had William been all- 
powerful his fatalistic trust in Providence would have caused him 
to rush into a premature war with the France of Louis XIV., which 
might well have ended in defeat and in the loss of Dutch independ- 
ence. On the other hand Amsterdamhs efforts to thwart Williarnfs 
plans would have strengthened Louis XIV to such an extent that he 
niigiU have cruslicd the Republic wlien he deemed the moment 
arrived for attacking it. Instead, howc\x:r, the leaders of /inistcr- 
dam’s policy saw the danger of the situation, and from. 1685 f^'^ward 
they gradually drew ncai’er 10 the stadtholdcr. This led eventually 
to active intervention in European affairs at the right moment, with 
the result that Dutch policy triumphed and the Republic was saved. 
It is not always possible to perceive the impulse towards a synthesis 
so clearly at work. The Dutch were seldom as wise as they showed 
themselves in the i68o’s. It was when this wisdom ^vas most lacking 
that the Republic experienced its greatest danger. 

It is undeniable that the conception of a national synthesis did 
not arise for the first time in the minds of later historians. Many 
contemporaries were so impressed by its necessity tb.at they found 
themselves unable to give their full allegiance to either party, unless 
one prefers to say that they managed to belong to both at the same 
time. The orangist historian Japikse speaks of a centre party 
which found support at Haarlem from the beginning of the first 
stadtholderless period and which grew in importance as people 
began to realise that something must be done for the prince ’k He 
says that this party also had many adherents in Amsterdam.^ To 
talk of a centre party suggests consciousness and purpose. The 
formula evolved by Japikse in a later work is perhaps more attrac- 
tive. “ We should beware ”, he says, of establishing too sharp a 
contrast between the regents and the rest of the population. With 
the exception of a small minority the regents were ready to accept 
the house of Orange, though not in the position which it had 
acquired for itself. The people, on the other hand, wanted the 
house of Orange in the position it had acquired, although not as a 
sovereign.’^’- 

‘ De Wiit^ p. 27G. “ De Ges'chiedems van hei I iuis van (hanje-Nassuu, a vols., i937« 
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An interesting instance of the idea of synthesis as it manifested 
itself in the second half of the scvcLi-lccnth century is provided in the 
c()nT:spoiKler;CC of the brothers Van der GoesF Economically and 
socially they l^clonged to the class from which the regents were 
drawn. As they were catholics, they were not eligible for office. 
Their material interests were in safe bands under the dictatorship 
of the representatives of their own class. One would ha ve expected, 
therefore.- that these religious nonconformists would ha,\’'e been, 
supporters of the tolerant .States party. Yet the)- were convinced 
orangists, though not to the exten.t of approving of e\'ery action of 
the oraiigisi party. In <672 they wrote disapprovingly of the 
treatment inflicted upon some of the regents of the defeated States 
party. 

The attitude of the of the province of Hclhm:! towards 

tlic end of the first stadtholderlcss ])eriod would be unintelligible if 
wc imagined that they were necessarily supporters of the ora.Tigist 
party. Among the deputies of the nobility in the States of .Holland 
were a number of supporters of the system of John De Witt and of the 
States party. In 1672 these noblemen went over to the other side 
and became supporters of the prince of Orange, But neither before 
nor after the change were they moved by opportunist considerations. 
Indeed, they showed themselves capaffile of making a stand for their 
principles and of acting in a way which cannot possibly have pleased, 
the nevY^ stadtholder. In July 1672 William III was trying to drive 
some of his opponents from public life. He appeared before the 
States General and demanded that certain persons, whose names he 
refused to mention, should leave the assembly. It was a clear 
attempt at intimidation, and the prince no doubt expected his 
opponents to walk out the moment his demand had. been granted. 
But the States General were unable to reach a decision, and the 
business was referred to the States of each so\'Creign province. 
When the matter came before the States of Holland the deputies of 
tlic nobility agreed that it might be advisable that some persons 
should leave the assembly of the States General 'h But they added 
that this should happen “ under conditions of secrecy, so that these 
persons should not be exposed to hostile comment or to ill-treatment 
on the part of the people ’h Moreover, when John De Witt tendered 
his resignation as grand pensionary in August 1672, the delegates 
of the nobility declared: “ that they would have liked, to see the 
grand pensionary continue his faithful services; that the state could 

’ Briefwissdhig itmehen de Gebweders van dtr Goes^ uiigt-gevcn door C. J, Goduet, 2 vols., 
Amsterda-m, 1899 and 1909. 
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not well do without him, especially from the point of view of its 
finances ; that, however, they had to give way to the demands of the 
time This is not the language of people who rally to the 
triumphant party out of fear or self-interest, nor is it the language 
of partisans. It is the language of men who are concerned first 
and foremost with the good pf their country. 

The princes of Orange were themselves influenced, by the 
conception of a higher national synthesis. This may not have 
applied to all of them to the same extent, nor were they necessarily 
aware of the force that was guiding some of their actions. No 
doubt, there was one major difference between the position of the 
princes of Orange in the Dutch Republic and that of the sovereigns 
of the kingdom of the Netherlands in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. While these rulers stand above parties and are the 
acknowledged embodiment of the idea of national synthesis, the 
princes of Orange wTre party leaders. But they w’ere party leaders 
in a restricted sense, for they were far less dev^oted to their supporters 
than their supporters were to them. While Dutch democracy was 
orangist, the princes were anything but democrats. In part, this 
was the result of opportunism. The princes carefall y adhered to the 
pattern of conduct laid down by prince Maurice in his campaign 
against Van Oldenbarnevelt. The close friends who belonged to 
their camarilla encouraged and even inspired the propaganda 
campaigns of preachers, pamphleteers and rumourmongers, while 
the princes kept aloof from the rough and tumble of political 
agitation. William II was, of course, a notorious exception to this 
rule. He committed himself recklessly and his relative lack of 
success must be due at least in part to his disregard of the model set 
by his uncle Maurice. But it was in the hour of triumph that the 
princes of Orange proved themselves to be more than partisans. As 
I liave pointed out repeatedly, the princes accepted the social 
dispensation which existed in the Republic. But in their attitude 
they were not exclusively inspired by a dislike of the democracy of 
which they made such effective use. For whenever the hour of 
triumph came they seemed to realise what was demanded of them. 
To put their motive at its lowest, they felt that their sole chance of 
dynastic survival was for them to become identified with a national 
consciousness which transcended partisanship. 

It would be beyond the compass of this work to survey the whole 

^ Xoidlen gehoudm ter Staten Vergaderbig van Holland ^^>75) door Cornells Hop^ 

Pensionaris van Amslerdam, en Xicolaas Vivien^ Pensionaris van Dordrecht. Edited by N. 
Japikse (Amsterdam. 1903;. 
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hist ory of the Duidi Repubho from the point of^’iew of this nascent 
idea of synthesis, 'f’he next chapters w ill iliercforc deal with a few 
moments in the life of the Dutch people during which this synthesis 
can be seen most clearly at work. 


CHAPTER II 

FOREIGN POLICY AND THE PaR/ITES 

T he international position of the Duid: Repa]>lic was bound 
to exerci:^c a profound influence upon. the development of 
the party struggle. As I liave indicated, the regents of the 
States party followed a cautious policy of balance and abstention, 
while the princes of Orange were inclined to take risks and to act as 
though the Republic Vv'cre more powerful than it was. "^A'hidicver 
party was in power, its foreign policy must be influenced and 
determined by the fact that the Republic was neither economically 
nor militarily self-sufficient. However wealthy, the Dutch Republic 
could not buy sufficient armaments and soldiers to resist a joint 
onslaught by its neighbours. What happened more than once was 
that by trying to remain friends with everybody the regents of the 
States party left their country friendless: while by taking sides too 
rashly the princes of Orange involved it in dangerous commit- 
ments. 

It is clear that France presented the greatest danger to the 
independence of the Dutch Republic. Since the decline of Spain, 
which became patent in the course of the thirty years’ war, France 
had inherited the military hegemony of the continent. In the 
course of their national state building the kings of France and their 
leading ministers, while trying to make their territory homogeneous 
and compact, were impeded again and again by the fact that the 
chances of history had placed their capital far too much to the 
north. ^ Gradually they developed the theory of natural frontiers 
which would have given France the barrier of the Rhine. Simul- 
taneously, there were revivals of the Charlemagne legend and of the 
notion that France was the genuine heir of the Roman Empire of the 
West. She was entitled, therefore, to large territories outside her 
alleged natural frontiers. The legend had, of course, a practical 

^ See ,my Great Britain ami the Establishment of the Kingdom of the Netherlands ^ 1813-15, 
Introduction, 
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territories that eorJd luive served as a sliock absorber in. the direction 
of the Hapsbiirg dominions. It should never be forgotten that at 
the ))cginn!ng of the sixtcentli century Frarscc was hemmed in by 
the Hapsbiirgs, and that it was in 1515 - --when the French king 
.Francis I was made a prisofier at Pavia — that Europe realised for 
the first time the need for a balance between the various sovereignties^ 
and even the attractiveness of collectb^e security. France's desire 
to expand towards the north was, therefore, not dictated by pure 
economic greedy but by considerations of safety. Nevertheless it 
confronted the Butch Republic ^v!l]l a deadly danger. 

During their struggle to liberate themselves Ifom Spain the* 
Dutch found that the French were their natural allies. But the 
very moment they achieved the final recognition of their independ- 
ence they saw in the new preponderant militai'y power a threat to 
their national existence. This is vdiy, during the first stadtholder- 
iess period, the doctiine was evolved that it was better to have the 
Frenchman as a friend than as a neighbour, Galhim arnicum non 
vicinum. Henceforth Dutch foreign policy threw its whole weight into 
the protection of the Spanish Netherlands from French annexation- 
ism. This policy, which inevitably alienated the former friends of 
the Republic in France, had to be carried out by the States party 
and by the De Witts. In 1672 the Dutch Republic was actually 
invaded by die French, who occupied the .major part of its territory; 
but only at the time of the French Revolution was the annexa- 
tionist policy of France completely triumphant. Then at last 
the Rhine frontier was reached, and buffer territories beyond the 
Rliine, including the whole territory of the Dutch Republic, were 
acquired by France. 

Relations between the Republic and England were of a more 
complex nature. One meets frequently witli references to tlie trade 
rivalry between the Iw'o countries which led inevitably to periodical 
outbreaks of war. We are reminded less frequently of the fact that 
while the Dutch lived for two and a quarter centuries in their 
independent Republic they were at w^ar with England for less than 
ten years. Nor was it because of the outcome of these wars that the 
English w'ere able finally to outpace their Dutch trade rivals. The 
economic decline of the Dutch Republic resulted from exhaustion 
after great wars waged in alliance with England against the threat 
from .France, and from the inevitable operation of other factors 
entirely unconnected with war. A time came when the exiguous 
territory of the Republic, however rich the Dutch may have been in 
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I i i>!n’}K's nud ill trade connertions, was insufficient to rnaintaiu its 

p population in the ffircii'oiu. of economic development. Larger 

I coanlries with greater natural resources leapt ahead of the Dutch, 

j; It is more than probable that the decline of Dutch prosperity ip the 

'7 eighteenth, century was relative rather than absolute. In the 

eighteenth century as in the seventeenth 'the world was an unlimited 
^ reservoir at the disposal of all who were energetic and enterprising. 

I There was no need for competitors to elbow each other out. All 

i; could share in the unexploited wealth of the globe. 

Contrasting with the largely imaginary economic incompaubiliiy 
was the obvious cominiinity of interest between England and the 
Dutch Republic in the field of national security. The Diitcli terri- 
tory with its large estuaries was a natural gathering point for fleets 
e that could be used for the invasion of the easily accessible eastern. 

1 shor'c of England. At one time it .seemed as though the best way to 

; obviate the potential threat from the Low Countries was the 

f : occupation of bridgeheads. This was still the policy of Queen 

j Elizabeth who collected cautionary towns in Holland and Zeeland. 

| : ; But early in the seventeenth century the English realised that 

bridgeheads w^ere a cumbersome liability. They gave preference 
to the policy of forbidding access to the Low Countries to anyone 
who might become a threat to the safety of England. Gradually it 
became a leading principle of English foreign policy that the 
dominant military power of the continent should possess neither the 
Southern nor the Northern Netherlands. Whenever the independ- 
ence of these countries w^as in danger England felt bound to go to 
war for its protection. This was true in the days of Philip 11, and 
was found ec[ually true in the days of Louis XIV, Napoleon and 
Kaiser William II. 

From the Dutch point of view the problem of Ang!o-Dut(.:h 
relations appeared a trifle more complicated. Although in the long 
rim England was bound to rescue the Dutchj those who were in 
charge of her foreign policy might at any time take a shorter view. 
Cromwell fought the Dutch as much because they refused to unite 
with England into one single commonwealth as because the mer- 
chants of the city of London envied their prosperity and resented 
their overbearing arrogance. Cromwell, whose mental make-up 
was primarily religious, failed to see that Spain had ceased to be the 
most dangerous of continental countries. He fought the Dutch 
though France was already becoming a threat to them. It is true 
that it was not long before he saw the error of his ways and resumed 
friendly relations with the Dutch Republic. He was followed by 
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picturesque Charles II, who is so popular nowadays with Eriglisli 
historiographers, who flirted with when the majority of 

his subjects were bent upon remaining protestant, and who sold 
himself to the king of France, when France was England's natural 
competitor and enemy. He planned to divide the territory of the 
Dutch, Republic with I.onL: XIV. Had. the schemes of these two 
rulers succeeded, England, brought back to Rome against her will, 
would have seen the greatest military power of the continent 
established on the coast of the Low Countries and threatening^ the 
shadowy independence of the petty principarity which Charles II 
was willing to leave as a reward lor treason to his nephew prince 
Wiliiam III. It cannot be denied, therefore, that the policy of 
anglophily at all costs, which was that of the leading orangists more 
perhaps than that of the princes of Orange themselves, presented 
grave dangers to the national existence of the Dutch. Close 
collaboration with England was justified only when those in com™ 
mand at The Hague could make sure that the masters of England 
were aware of the true position and of the importance of Dutch 
independence for the safely of their own country. 

The first stadtholderless period and the regime of John De Witt 
had seen two short and sharp wars with England, fought witli the 
changing success that characterised naval warfiire in those days. 
However successful a naval power might be in the seventeenth 
century, a time always came when the need to revictual arid to 
careen its ships compelled it to withdraw from the scene of its 
success. At one period in the second AngioTDuich war, the Dutch 
swept the channel and frightened the English off the sea. A^ few 
months later the port of Amsterdam was paralysed and grass grew 
between its cobble stones. It is undeniable that the brilliant 
resistance of the Dutch against a stronger and more centralised 
enemy was mainly the work of John De Wilt and of his brother 
Cornelis. The second Anglo-Dutch war (1665-1667) ended 
abruptly with a peace by compromise because the two countries 
became aware of a new threat from France. Louis XIV had taken 
over the reins of government a few years earlier upon the death of 
the great minister Mazarin. He tried to carry into effect the dreams 
of the cardinal and to acquire a foothold in the I^ow Countries. 
The incredible War of Devolution was no more than, a triumphant 
raid by Louis's armies in the Southern Netherlands. John De Witt, 
by a stroke of brilliant statesmanship, brought England and Sweden 
on his side and compelled Louis to give up his ill-gotten gains. 
Louis never forgave the grand pensionary. As we have noted 
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before, his policy was never primarily inspired by econornic con- 
siderations. Power and prestige were ever the dominant motives 
of one whose main preoccupation was his own glory and that of the 
country of which he was the owner. Ever since the peace of 1667 
Louis was like a sergeant who bears a grudge against a recruit. 
The Dutch were in the unfortunate position of the private who can 
find no grace in the eyes of his officer. 

In England the reluctance of Charles II to apply economy in the 
affairs of state and the iirnviilingiiess of parliament to pro^’■id.e money 
even when it was genuinely required by the country were leading to 
an impasse. Louis found that Charles II was for sale. He bought 
him with a subsidy and with a mistress who was less good-looking 
than Charles’s Portuguese spouse. The secret treaty of Dover in 
1670 laid the foundation for a joint Anglo-French onslaught upon 
Dutch territory. 


CHAPTER HI 

THE YEAR OF THE PRINTING PRESS— 1672 

P reparations for the coming war went on at a leisurely 
pace. Louis was collecting further allies among the petty 
rulers on the eastern frontier of the Dutch Republic by 
playing on their greed and their jealousy. Though ignorant of the 
details of the royal plot, European opinion was well aware of the 
trend of coming events. Dc Witt was making desperate efforts to 
conciliate the enemies of the Republic and to enlist supporters. 
Inside the Republic his enemies were numerous. The people 
resented the fact that the prince of Orange continued to be kept out 
of office. For years they had been singing al is ons Prinsje nog goo 
klein — the prince is small, but one day he will be our stadt- 
holder The prince was now grown up and his supporters wanted 
him to receive the honours, titles and powers of his ancestors. They 
believed that the king of England, delighted at the promotion of his 
nephew, would at once take his part and support the Republic 
against the threat from France. No greater mistake could have 
been made. Though willing to use him as an instrument, Charles 
II was otherwise indifferent to his fate. When, in 1672, William 
was made stadthoidcr and captaiii-general, Charles continued to 
fight the Republic and tried to buy his nephew by offering him the 
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sovereignty over a small portion of Dutch territory. The threaten- 
iiig international situation raised the hopes of the orangists and 
encouraged them to launch oxie of the campaigns of which Dutch 
history show^s so many examples. 

The year 1672 is the most dramatic year in the history of the 
Dutch Republic^ Conten^oraries called it the year of miracles ” 
— het wonderjaar. The miracle was, of course, that the Republic 
survived the fourfold onslaught of its enemies. France, England 
and two German electors of Cologne and of Munster declared w^^ar 
in the early spring. The English navy was beaten off by De Ruyter, 
but on land the enemy was highly successful. The French crossed 
the Rhine in the middle of June, and on July 3rd Louis XIV entered 
Utrecht, in the heart of the Republic. Only the two maritime 
provinces of Holland and Zeeland, and some territories in the north- 
east, continued to hold out behind barriers of water, marsh and 
heath. Yet, before the year was out. it had become clear that, long 
though the struggle might last, the Dutch had escaped the destruc- 
tion their proud enemy Louis had intended for them. It was a year 
of miracles indeed. Contemporaries also called 1672 the year of 
murder ” — het moordjaar. It was the year when the people of The 
Hague murdered those two great patriots and statesmen John and 
Gornelis De Witt. 

Yet another name was given by contemporaries to the strange 
leap year 1672. which brought about such great changes in the 
Dutch state. They called it dmkjaa?\ which is a pun, for it means at 
the same time the year of stress and the year of printing. It was 
indeed a year of inci'cdible activity for the printing presses of the 
Republic. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that as many 
pamphlets were poured out in 1672 as during the three preceding 
quarters of a century. We have seen what part the pamphleteers 
played in the fight against Oidciibanievclt. Throughout the first 
stadtholderless period pamphlets w^ere published in favour, but more 
often against, the De Witts and the States party. These pamphlets 
were not only greedily absorbed by the Dutch people, for whom they 
played the part which the leading article of the popular press plays 
nowadays, but foreign countries also kept an attentive eye upon 
these famous or notorious blue books, as they -were called from tlie 
fact that they usually appeared in a. blue cover. In 1671 printers in 
Vienna were collecting every Dutch blue book '' which contains 
something curious on tlio subject of affairs that are now brewing 

^ 1 hiive loltl the story of the year 1672 in iny lyUliam of Orange , (1932). 'i'he latest 
arid most up-to-date story will be found in Geyrs Ora?ije eu Stuart, (1939) pp. 3Bi-“539. 
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These pamphlets were translated into various languages and sold in 
many countries, even in far-away RussiaA Sylvius, the author of a 
sequel to Aitzema’s history, says that in June 1672 the blue books 
Pov in masses through the land, where they were perused not a 
little. . . . From words and writings it came to acts Sylvius 
also says that at Amsterdam many of the members of the magis- 
tracy v/crc suspected by some people wlio were too easily distrustful 
and who threw al:)out blue books and libels ’h'** 

The orangist pamphleteers k^.e'^v their bissiness. They wasted 
little time, at this stage, in pleading the cause of young William III, 
His star was in the ascendant in any case. 'When the. enemy began 
to close in round the Dutch Republic in 1671, the States party 
realised the inevitability of a partial concession. Tliey appointed 
William III comrnander-in-chief for one campaign. Towards the 
end of the year it became increasingly certain that war would come, 
and the prince was given his definite commission as captain-general. 
His appointment as stadthokler in the five provinces where his 
ancestors had occupied this position continued to be postponed. 
As captain-general William was organising the defence on land, 
while De Witt was busily fitting out the fleet. The grand pension- 
ary still held the threads of diplomacy and tried to run the un- 
wieldy machine of the decentralised Republic. 

If no attempts were made by tlie orangist pamphleteers to voice 
the public demand for the prince’s appointment as sladtholder, it 
^vas because they understood so well what was taking place. Afraid 
of the coming onslaught, the population was obeying a primeval 
instinct and calling for the leader with, a hieratic sanction, for the 
blue-blooded prince who had ancestors and a name. Mass psycho- 
logy could be left to do its work unaided. Once in a way the 
propagandists would throw out in passing the assertion that the 
freedom of our country is entirely due to the princes of Orange 

^ G. van der Goes, from Virnna, Oct. 8th 1671, op. cit.. p. ^’86. In 1670 a complaint 
was received from Russia because in several pamplileis published in .Amsterdam the Czar 
^vas not given his correct title. Sec Bon tern ante!, Dc Regeeringe van Amsterdam, ed. 
Kernkarnp, 1897, p. 153, 

“ Sylvius, Hislorfen, Vr)i. I (16B5, P' SM-)- 

® Ibid.^ pp. 347-3485 also p. 357. See Wicquefort, op. cii., i, pp. ic>b 107, 132, and Van 

der Goes, op. at., p. 401. A. van der Goes ^vTote: “ Incredible nim3be.rs of little blue 
books and pasquilsiire pubiislied here. The grand pensionary has requested the prince 
in a message, to take measures against this. But the prince has replied that his house and 
His Highness himself has had much to suffer from v/hat has been disseminated, com- 
mended and spread about. I'his has given the drum-signal to all makers of libels, and 
the peasants themselves are writing and composing verses and refrains (from The 
Hague, Aug. i8th 1672). 

^ K 10224. 
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Their main object was not to arouse loyalty, but to spread fear and 
anger, liii the regents of the States party were forced to give way to 
mob pressure. It was not enough, therefore, to assert that those 
who stood in the way of William III were envious and turbulent 
people. Attack was necessary. Distrust of the powers that be had 
to be fanned into indignation and fury. The masses had to be 
given something more tharikhe benignant father figure represented 
by a ruler. In the natural relationship between a child and its 
hither veneration co-exists with feelings of resentment and rivalry. 
Apart from, the paternal figure of the monarch the mob also needs 
his counterpart, that of the minister upon whom it can work off the 
instincts of hostility which are bound to reveal themselves sooner or 
later. The beauty of a constitutional monarchy is that it provides 
the people with both symbols at the same time. In 1672 the Dutch 
people were still waiting for the protecting father figure. But its 
malignant counterpart was available.^ 

Material from which to draw up an indictment against John De 
Witt and his party was not difficult to obtain. Owing to a mis- 
calculation on the part of the leaders of the Republic’s foreign policy, 
its tw^o great neighbours were becoming its enemies simultaneously. 
This tragedy could have been avoided in one way only: by submit- 
ting to French ambition. Such, however, was not the opinion of the 
orangist critics. As w'e have seen, they believed or professed to 
believe that there was a way out, and that the elevation of the prince 
of Orange would have reconciled his uncle Charles II writh the 
Republic. The pamphleteers w^ent further in their desire to exploit 
the situation for their own ends. They did not hesitate to resort to 
deliberate lies. They said that the States party had intentionally 
antagonised England because they wanted war to break out in order 
to defeat the natural ally of the prince with the aid of France. 
England, they proclaimed, w'as not to be blamed for declaring war: 
the Republic itself was responsible for breaking the Triple Alliance. 
Consistency was the least concern of these propagandists. At one 
moment they accused De Witt and his supporters of having sold 
themselves to France, of requesting I.ouis to invade the territory of 
the Republic to prevent an orangist restoration, while the next 
moment they complained that the States were challenging France 
and had ordered the fleet to go cruising along the French coast out 
of sheer bravado.^ The pamphleteer who made all these accusa- 

^ See The Psychology of CoTistitutional Monarchy^ by Dr. Ernest Jones in The New States^ 
man mid Nation oiPth. ist 1936. 

^ Verscheyde Comideratieni ^vXy ov h\xga%X 1672 (K 10224). 
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lions foand it impossible to deny the great services rendered by the 
brothers De Witt in organising the. Dutch navyj but he argued that 
this work was pointless. Even the raid on the Medway, he said, had 
not resulted in any political gain. Evidence of the treachery of the 
States party was written in every page of the history of the Re- 
public. If in 1654 Cromwell demanded the perpetual exclusion, of 
William. Ill from the office of stadiholder of Plollarid, he was only 
allowing himself to be prompted by the States party. If the 
orangist admiral Tromp fell in a battle with the .English, the shot 
that killed him was fired from a Dutch musket. not the enemy 

fleet out of range Nvhon the admiral was hit? 

Similar accusations appeared in scores of blue books. John Dc 
Witt was singled out for particularly x'cnonious aliacks. It was said 
and believed that he had deposited a vast fortune in Italy in readi- 
ness for the time when lie would have to fly the country. Needless 
to say these millions were the reward of corrupt practices. Even 
the most straightforward private investrnents. of the grand pension- 
ary were represented as grossly improper speculations. When, at 
the end of .Febi'uary 1672, William III was made captain-general 
for an indefinite period the propagandists hastened to declare that 
he held the title without power, and that the sole purpose of this 
appointment was to burden him with the odium of a defeat made 
inevitable by the regents’ neglect. Grievances against the States 
party were not restricted to political matters. A pamphleteer who 
said that quantities of ammunition had been sent to Arnhem with 
the deliberate purpose of letting them fall into French hands also 
reported in all seriousness that the regents wanted to turn all 
churches into brothels and that one particular burgomaster had 
said that all his fellow-citizens were dogs.*- 

It wUvS upon a population demoralised by propaganda of this 
nature that a series of catastrophic blows fell in quick succession. 
No wonder that, as was said at the time, the people lost their reason. 
In May the French army began its orderly, relentless, almost cere- 
monial march through the principality of Liege which belonged to 
Louis XIV’s ally, the elector of Gologne, Then it entered the 
territory of the Republic. One after another the fortresses fell, and 
the people, who had entertair.ed an exaggerated notion of their 
strength, were panic-stricken and cried treason Suspicions 
were strengthened when the authorities ordered the arrest and trial 
of some of the defeated commanders. As the invaders drew nearer 
the heart of the country, the wealthier inhabitants began to move 

^ E.g. K 10309. 
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iheir possessions towards the large towns of Holland. This caused 
further consternation and soon people began to hold up the goods 
and criiittcls of these refugees. The growing discontent provided 
orangist propaganda with listeners who were even readier to be 
persuaded than before. ' 

This propaganda was further assisted by the herding togetlier 
of many people who were in a highly suggestible frame of mind. 
The field army of the Dutch Republic consisted of mercenaries, but 
the whole male population betw^een the ages of eighteen and sixty 
was liable to service in the civic guards or schiitterijen. By compelling 
the guards to provide their own equipment and even their own 
powder and shot, the law in fact excluded the proletariat from these 
bodies, which in times of peace were nothing but an armed organisa- 
tion of the middle classes for the purpose of preserving social order. 
The guards were officered by the wcll-ro-do, and the higher ranks 
were mostly occupied by members of the regent class, who, after a 
long spell of stadtholderless government, were usually supporters of 
the States party. They were now mobilised for duty behind the 
front, in particular for the prevention of disorder and of plundering 
by the rabble. The tradespeople and small business men w^ho 
provided the bulk of the guards were none too pleased at being 
dragged away from their work. They whiled away their spells of 
duty airing their grievances and listening to those of their colleagues. 
It w^as not difficult to convince them that their ca.Il-up was due to 
the treachery of tlie regents. Though they grumbled, however, the 
guards were fervent patriots. They did not want to submit to the 
French, and towards the end of June the news that negotiations were 
afoot between the States General and Louis XIV caused an explos- 
ion of anger among them.^ Another section of the population was 
also being herded together by the necessity of defending the country, 
and subjected to the propaganda of discontent. It consisted of the 
country people who were compelled to take part in, the construction 
of fortifications and field works. They hated this work and grum- 
bled ceaselessly. A highly dangerous source of discontent was 
provided by the traditional disinclination of the peasants to allow 
the flooding of their lands for the sake of the w^ater-line which was to 
arrest the progress of the French. The country people were readier 
even than the townsmen to listen to their clergy, who told them that 
their misfortunes were due to the wickedness of the States party. 

^ See Wachtpraetje, Tweede Deel van Wachtpraetje^ and Derde Deet van H Wachtpraeije^ 
K 10564, 10565 and 10566. Also C. J. Sickesz, De Schutterijen in Nederland^ Utrecht 1864, 
passim. 
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The orangists did not miss the opportunity to work upon the minds 
ofihese malcontents,^ 

During the last week of June riots broke out in a number of 
towns in Flolland and in Zeeland. At The Hague four 
orangists attacked John De WiU\ tried to kill him and succeeded in 
doing him grievous bodily harm. One of them was arrested and 
executed. At once he became a hero and a martyr. Pamphlets 
told the stoi'y of his last days in prison, and related his pious conver- 
sation and his edifying end on the sca-lShd. They ran into many 
editions.- They added fuel to the flames that were already burning 
dangerously high. Throughout the provinces of Holland and Zee- 
land people were demanding the withdrawal of the edict excluding 
the prince of Orange from i he dignity and office of stadtholder. On 
June 2 1 St the mob broke the ’windows of a burgomaster of the town 
of Vecre in Zeeland^ and disorder spread rapidly to other towns. 
Dordrecht followed suit, then came Haarlem, Hoorn, The Plague, 
Rotterdam, where members of the civic guard, led by several of their 
officers, mutinied in the belief that the king of England was opposed 
to the war and wanted nothing but the restoration of his nephew.® 

Violent sermons %vere preached everywhere against the regents, 
and everywhere the people were successfully exercising pressure 
upon their magistrates to pass resolutions in favour of the restoration 
of Ihe stadtholdership. At Dordrecht, the home town of the De 
Witts and the centre of the Loevestein faction the agitation took 
an unexpected turn. Supported by the civic guards the populace, 
surrounded the town hall, and the magistrates, in great fear, sent 
for the prince whose headquarters were not far away. The prince 
came over at once, and the mob greeted him with wild acclama- 
tions, but refused to disperse and threateningly demanded that their 
magistrates should make him stadtholder. They had of course no 
power to do this, as only the States of Holland could make the 
appointment. The prince harangued the crowd and told them that 
as far as he was concerned he was perfectly satisfied. But he was 
informed that until the magistrates did as they were told he would 
be kept a prisoner with them. After much talk to and fro the 
magistrates gave a solemn undertaking that they would propose the 
restoration at the meeting of the States of Holland and do their 
utmost to make them carry it through. Gentlemen, I am sorry 
for you said the young prince as he took his departure. On this 

^ Wagenaar, op. ciL, Vol. XIV, pp. 65-66. 

® E.g. K 10461 and 10463. 

® Wicquefort, op, cii., Vol. IV, pp. 484 sqq. 
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and on similar occasions the prince preserved a perfectly correct 
attitude. He wanted the restoration to take place in a legal manner, 
by decisions of the ia*ban magistrates and of their delegates assembled 
in die States of Holland. He did nothing that coold be taken as a 
direct encouragement to the rioters who demanded his appointment, 
Bui apart from issuing one or two rather vaguely worded appeals 
for the preservation of order he did nothing to discourage them. 
This is not surprising. He believed that he had a mission to fulfil 
and the capacity to carry it out. We know that events justified his 
faith. He considered that he was entitled to the honours of which 
he had been so long deprived, and his entourage encouraged him in 
this view. It was too much to expect that he should express dis- 
approval of what was being done on his behalf and restrain his own 
supporters. 

The States party had to give way to mob rule. On July md the 
States of Zeeland proclaimed the prince of Orange stadtholder of 
their province, and two days later the States of Holland followed 
their example. The orangist restoration was complete, and 
William HI found himself in possession of all the dignities that had 
formerly belonged to his ancestors. ^ 


CHAPTER IV 

ORANGIST DEMOCRACY 

L OUIS XIV was preparing a brilliant programme for his 
triumphant entry into The Hague and Amsterdam, but the 
water-line was holding. Now that the restoration liad taken 
place, circumstances were not unfavourable for a national union. 
But political passions were still too violent. Of the orangist party, 
I have so far described only the vocal rank-and-file and the vocifer- 
ous shepherds. Behind them, as the clever propaganda of their 
movement proves, there were brains. There were ambitions, too. 
There were people who wanted to complete the rout of the States 
party. To begin with, there was the nobility. Even those noble- 
men who had supported the States party were now returning to the 
orangist fold. Another element in the staff of the orangist party was 
at least as important as these professional orangists. It consisted of 
members of the regent caste who had quarrelled with the regents in 
office, and who, for one reason or another, had been kept out of 
1 E.g. K 1 0365 and 10292. 
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lls.€rc was a six^md obstadr to hoinc^bMi^ 

return of harniuiiy. Popular passions jiad been lujlcasiied. 'Ibo 
rnucli distrust^ fear and hatred was abroad, Evcl* if those 
responsible had wished it, they could not have called clcmocrac:y 
to heel the moment; its task was fulfilled. 

It soon became clear that the prince’s restoration was not 
enough. The States party must be dispossessech the prince’s enern- 
ies must be punished. Pamphleteers began to warn the people 
against the opportunism of the regents who had agreed to the 
.restoration of the sradtholdership. Sometimes their writings 
adopted the guise of pleas in defence of the citizens who had exer- 
cised iilegai pressure upon their magistrates. Attacks upon the De 
Witts and their adherents continued. The mob, which had 
been used for the orangist restoration, was now to be called upon for 
the restoration of the orangists. The staff wanted their share of the 
spoils. Regent tolerance could be turned into a crime, and defeat 
and invasion described as its heaven-sent punishment. Preachers 
are oppressed and are not suffered to speak freely”, exclaimed one 
pamphleteer who expressed himself in verse. Idolatry is let loose 
by those who hate God and religion. The glory of the Netherlands 
is taken away hy those who love the red gold more than honour or 
paradise, by men whose profession of the true religion was never 
more than a sham.” ^ By the true religion the author meant, of 
course, unadulterated counter-remonstrant Calvinism, while in this 
case idolatry indicated, not the church of Rome, but arminianism. 
Some of these writings were merely bad sermons consisting of strings 
of biblical quotations. One of them is interesting because it . refers 
to a grievance of a different nature against the States party. The 
method of relative centralisation by means of the primacy of the 
province of Holland naturally aroused jealousy in the other pro- 
vinces. This orangist author said that during the interregnum — an 
interesting name for the stadthoJderiess period which had just come 
to an end — the province of Zeeland had always been compelled 
to dance to the tune played by Holland 

The course of events in Amsterdam shows the mixed nature of 
the motives that prompted the popular clamour for more change 
after the elevation of the prince. Amsterdam was steadfast at the 
hour of direst peril, and its delegates stood out for resistance when 
many members of the States party advocated submission to Louis 
XIV. The popular movements which took place in the principal 
town of the Republic were not aimed in the first place at achieving 
^ K 1 0^37. ® K 10263, 
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an orangist rcstoi^aiion. but at removing a riiiraber of regents irojX[ 
the adininislrati<nh At’ the timej there were three parlies among 
the Amsterdam regents. The supporters oi'De Witt had lost much 
of their influence since the death of their .ieader who was an 'uncle of 
De V/itl’s wife. His opponents were led by Valckenier^ not an 
orangist, but a typical party-boss capable of joining wLicIiever partv 
his oppcrtiinism recommenSedj and who eventualiy decided in 
favour of the orangists. ' A third group came into existence, differing 
from De Witt on political grounds, and from Valckcnier on grounds 
of personality and local interests. In 1671 a coalition between the 
supporters of De Witt and this centre party restored the influence 
of the grand pensionary. The purpose of the popular movement in 
Amsterdam was to bring about the resignation or the dismissal of 
the faction of Dc. Witt, so that an administration led by Vaickenier 
might be formed. 

To achieve a change in the personnel of the oligarchic adminis- 
trations was also becoming the chief aim of the popular movements 
in all those parts of the country that were still free from French 
occupation. , Towards the end of July this agitation grew into a 
large concerted movement. Propaganda had achieved its purpose, 
proletarians and citizens rioted against their .magistrates, a,Dd :fche 
town, militias refused to hold them in check, wffen indeed they did 
not join them. A non-commissioned officer in the Amsterdam 
militia wrote a diary in which he reports a conversation that took 
place between him and his captain in the evening of August 3rd in 
the presence of their company which w-as drawn up in formation. 
The captain told his men to remain on the alert because he expected 
an attack within half an hour. The respect due to the burgo- 
masters, he said, must be restored. The diarist asked whether this 
meant fighting their fellow-citizens, and the captain’s answ^^er -was 
that orders must be obeyed. . But, the diarist insisted, the men could 
not possibly fight their fellow-citizens, wffose views most of them 
shared. The captain said that he would gladly allow’ those w^ho felt 
like this to return home, but the diarist replied that the men w^ere 
all of one opinion, which they supported by shouting all together 
that they refused to fight. They added, however, that they would 
not leave their captain in the lurch, that they w-^ould protect him 
personally against the rabble, and that they also washed to protect the 
house of his father, who was a burgomaster. It would have been 
difficult to establish more clearly the deep cleavage that existed 
between the haves and the have-nots, between “ felloW'-citizens ” 
and the proletariat. Yet both the haves and the have-nots were 
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agreed on one point: they, wanted a change of magistrates. They 
diiTcred only as lO the method by which the change could be 
achieved. Even this difference faded away when hatred spoke its 
loudest word, and the De Witts were massacred. 

The gruesome details of the double murder of the De Witts need 
not be recounted here. The first point to be noted is that when 
John De Witt and his brother Corners were murdered, they had 
become private citizens, and that their murder was a direct result 
of the propaganda of hatred inspired by the supporters of the prince 
of Orange. Another important feature of this murder is that tliose 
who committed it belonged to the more respectable citizens of Tiit. 
Hague civic guard, and not to the rabble. On June 2Gth, Cornelis 
had been arrested on the trumped-up diarge of having plotted the 
assassination of the prince of Orange, a charge which in view of his 
character and his principles was patently^ absurd. Cornelis was 
tortured but refused to confess under the most horrible torments. 
Thereupon he was condemned to perpetual banishment, a punish- 
ment far too lenient if he was guilty and absurdly heavy for an 
innocent man, especially in view of the fact that no punishment 
could be inflicted upon a prisoner who denied his guilt. Mean- 
while, the grand pensionary, having recovered from the effects of 
the attack made upon him on June 2181, appeared before the States 
of Holland on August 4th, as we have seen, and resigned his office. 
On August 2dth he went to visit his brother who was still in prison 
recovering from the eflects of the torture. They were both dragged 
out by^ the guards who had been detailed to protect them and torn to 
pieces. 

William III refused to take steps to punish the culprits. He 
even gave a pension to one of them. Japiksc, the orangist bio- 
grapher of William III, declared that there appears to be a definite 
lack of moral awareness here, a lack of that generosity which 
characterised William's grandfather As a matter of fact William 
could not yet afford to part company with his popular supporters. 
Their work was not finished : promotion and position had not yet 
been secured for the leaders of the movement which, had brought 
him to power. This is why nothing was done to check the popular 
movement against the urban magistrates. Eventually the States of 
Holland saw that there was nothing left for them but to give way to 
the agitation. On August 27th, therefore, they addressed to 
William a request that he should use for once the ancient right of the 
stadtholders to alter the composition of the town administrations 
wherever this appeared to be necessary. They said that this request, 
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was inspired h\ the derive to prevent that the rominunily shoolc,.! 
take the restoration of order into their owxi. hands 

Among those who were most active in promoting and defending 
this resolution in the States of Holland was the new grand pension- 
ary Caspar FageL Though his antecedents and his early connec- 
tions all rended to make' him a typical member of the States partyp 
he vvas in fact a genuine exponent of national synthesis. He studied 
law and settled as a barrister at The Hague where his ability 
attracted the attention of John De Witt. He became pensionary of 
the town of Haarlem and took an active part in the diplomacy of the 
Republic. At the hour of danger in 1672 he never lost his head and 
was continually in the van of those who refused to surrender. 
Formerly a convinced opponent of the elevation of William IIIj he 
came to realise that the only way to unite the Dutch people for 
resistance was to re-establish the stadtholdership. From the 
moment William III succeeded to the dignities of his ancestors Fagel 
was among the most convinced and thorough-going supporters of 
his policy. Had Fagel been a time-server he would no doubt have 
gone out of his way to prove by the most careful conduct the sincer- 
ity of his conversion. But he never hesitated to defend the interests 
of the regents and in particular of those who belonged to the States 
party. At Haarlem, where Fagel had been pensionary, the people 
compelled their magistrates to resign, but as the result of FageFs 
advice William re-appointed all the magistrates with one solitary 
exception.^ 

The new stadtholdcr was beginning to take similar action in 
other towns. The citizens of Leyden compelled their magistrates 
to place their seats at the disposal of the stadtholdcr whom they 
presented with a list of eighty names from whicli they requested him 
to choose the new magistrates. Twenty-five names in this list were 
those of former magistrates. These William appointed at once. It 
is true that at Rotterdam events took a different course. There the 
popular movement was particularly violent. While the rabble went 
about destroying property, tlie citizens of the lower middle classes 
armed themselves and made far-reaching demands for the. reform 
of the town administration that went well beyond the acknowledged 
aims of the orangist movement. William HI, as we shall see, dis- 
approved strongly of this movement and granted none of the de- 
mands, but he compromised by appointing to the town government 
some “ new men and those not of the richest.® Altogether, in the 

^ Wagenaar, op, cit., VoL XIV, p. 199. 

® Sylvius, op, cU.f Vol. I, pp, 363"-365, 
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course of these changes which look place in August and September, 
out of five hundred magistrates of the eighteen, voting towns of the 
province of Hollands one hundred and forty, or less than one-third, 
were displaced in favour of others. With rather few exceptions 
their successors belonged to the same upper middle class; they were 
well-to-do retired merchants with the* same interests and the same 
outlook as the older regents,. It is also worth noting that William 
showed little attachment to tl'ie few homines novi he was co.xnpelled to 
promote in 1672. As, in the course of the years that L:)Uowcd; more 
and .more of the former supporters of De Wii.i deemed it advisable to 
join the orangist party, the new men were gradually dropped and 
former regents were restored to the town councils. In 1679 there 
was a large-scale restoration at Delft.^ 

The truth of the matter is that as early as September 1672 
William III was brealdng away from the rank and file of his party* 
The aims of his democratic supporters went far beyond a mere 
change of personnel in the urban administrations. The movement 
against the States party was reaching its final stage. The first stage, 
the movement for a restoration, ended on July 4th, the second stage 
was one of personal revenge and of readjustment in the urban 
administrations. The final or democratic stage set in before the aims 
pursued during the second stage had been entirety achieved. We 
find traces of this new tendency in several of the pamphlets issued in 
September and October 1672. They contain frequent references to 
the doctrine of the social contract. One of them is called The true 
Foundation of the newly restored Ancient Dutch Laio^ As happened so 
often in revolutions under the old regime, the revolutionaries 
justified their action by appealing to the past rather than to the 
future. Moreover, references to the ancient laws of the Netherlands 
were typical of the sense of continuity of the Dutch. The author of 
this pamphlet declared that a contract existed betw^een the governors 
and those they governed. Another pamphlet, which put forward 
the demand that the prince should be made count of Holland, stated 
that the people are the source of all power and that they are entitled 
to transfer their sovereignty upon anyone they choose.® A pamphlet 
dated August 22nd proclaimed the motto Pro Populo Principifico. It 
was a plea on behalf of the prince-making people ’k Here again 
the doctrine of the social contract was brought forward by the 
author who considered that the magistrates in the Dutch Republic 

^ Wagenaar, op. dL, VoL XIV, p. si 9, also p. 195. 

- Uet rechte Fondament van het Ffieuwe HersUlde Oudt Hollands Regl^ K 10309. 

® pfodige Comidemtim^ K 10597, 

D.N, — 7"^ 
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Iicid the sovereignty in tru^t as representatives of the people. He 
^ differed from other democratic pamphleteers by insisting upon the 
distinction between citizens and rabble. In his apology for the fact 
that pressure had been exercised upon the urban magistrates the 
author declared that the change of magistrates had been imposed 
“ not by the populace and the rabble but by the foremost citizens. 
non a Plebe sed a Populo ’’P This pamphleteer did not go beyond the 
theory proclaimed in 1581 in the Plakkaat van Verlatbige. the docu- 
ment by which the Dutch renounced their allegiance to Philip II of 
Spain. This document proclaimed the people’s right to depose an 
unworthy ruler, but immediately qualified this right by adding that 
it would be exercised only as a result of deliberations by the States 
of the country. The theory of the States party had always been that 
the States represented the people and acted for them. Participation 
in the government by the citizens either in the shape of popular 
elections or through the right to dismiss their magistrates had never 
been accepted by responsible theorists of the Dutch constitution. 
The guarded plea of the pamphleteer on behalf of the prince- 
making people ” betrays a shade of anxiety at the course events were 
taking and a desire to keep the revolution legal and rcspec.i;able. 

Undoubtedly many of the claims that were being put forward 
went far beyond the moderate changes to which Vvilliarn III was 
willing to consent. If, to take one example, the demands of the 
author of a pamphlet which purported to reproduce a conversation 
between a few militiamen had been granted, the whole social struc- 
ture of the Republic would have been shaken. The author advocated 
the equipment of militiamen free of charge. This reform would 
have admitted the have-nots to the ranks of the civic guards. “ 
Other pamphleteers advocated the return to a procedure which, 
they alleged, used to be followed in the early days of the Republic, 
when the armed citizens elected the college that appointed the town 
coimcil and the burgomasters. They also pleaded that the govern- 
ment should be democratic and not aristocratic, and should serve 
for a limited period only, after which fresh elections were to be held.'^ 
The demands for reform expressed in this ephemeral literature were 
given practical support by the rioters wdio, though they aimed in the 
first place at a change of magistrates, usually presented a list of 
reforms to be introduced at once. We have already mentioned the 
case of Rotterdam. There the rioters demanded, among other 
things, that the council of war — consisting of the officers of the militia 
—should be consulted before decisions concerning foreign policy 
^ K 10479* ® K 10565, ^ K 10549, also K 10564 already qxiotecl. 
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were taken. It will be remembered, of course^ that owing to the 
cDiistituiion of the Dutch Republic matters concerning treaties, 
aliianccS; etc., had often to be referred for further investigation to 
the councils of the smallest towns. What these petitioners therefore 
meant was that they should be consulted when Rotterdam was 
making up its mind how to vote at the assembly of the States of 
Holland. All these democratic demands were inextricably mixed 
up with orangist requests. Rotterdam petitioners also demanded 
that: the stadtholdership should be made hereditar) in the house of 
Orange. The prhicc unreservedly rejected all their requests 
although, as we have seen, he reconstruciod their council in a much 
more democratic way than he had done in other towns. To act 
otherwise, to accept any or all of tlic points of the democratic pro- 
gramme, would have meant the assumption by the prince of powers 
that were not his. Nevertheless it cannot be argued that he 
allowed himself to be primarily guided by considerations of strict 
legality. 

What guided the prince’s conduct in the first place was the fact 
that he was not a democrat, and that he knew^ it. When, in 
September, the officers and many members of the militia of Delft 
petitioned him for a number of changes, he granted their request for 
a change of magistrates but ignored their other proposals.^ Some- 
times the prince met the democratic petitioners a little way and 
granted a sligh t modification of existing conditions. This happened 
in the case of the town of Veere in Zeeland. The prince was mar- 
quis of that town, and was under a special obligation towards its 
citizens because the movement for his restoration had been started 
by them. We possess the text of a request handed to the magistrates 
of Veere on September 24th by certain citizens who styled them- 
selves the deputies of the guilds ”. It has been printed together 
with the marginal comments written by the prince, or rather by one 
of his advisers, on October grd.*** His Highness ”, wrote the 
official, has agreed to adjudicate upon these requests. . . . He 
wishes that the aforesaid magistrates as well as the guilds and the 
citizens of the aforesaid town shall regulate their behaviour precisely 
in accordance with this ruling The word wishes is signific-. 
ant. In fact the prince’s reply was at that moment an order which 
no one would have dreamed of ignoring; biit by conveying his 
decision in the form of a wish he remained scrupulously within the 

^ This petition and other documents in K 10527. Pamphlets ridiculing this move- 
ment: K 10533 and 10538. 

K X0578. 
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law. The araiotatioii to one request said: '' His Higiiness cannot 
approve of any ilniiiation of the old cust<.)ms arid pri\'iieges of his 
good to’vn of Veere "h Another note said: This article cannot be 
agreed to as it is contrary to old custom ’h Certain vague requests 
such as that ail unseemly intrigues and contracts shall cease 
were granted., though in the most carefully chosen words. In this 
parlicular case the answer was;: “ His Highness recommends this 
point very earnestly as it will lead to greater quiet and unity in the 
government of the town The petitioners also dealt with a num- 
ber of individ ual cases. They complained., for instance, that a man 
who had been banished continued to reside at Veere. The answer 
was: “His Highness approves that this person shall have to obey 
the order of banishment In. some cases the reply was that the 
prince left the matter to the prudent discretion of the magistrates. 

The Vc'ere petitioners also asked that the lists for the tax of the 
50cth penny should be open to inspection by delegates from the 
citizens. This was a decidedly democratic request. The prince 
decided that henceforth this list was to be sent to him for scrutiii)'. 
In other words, he made use of the situation to increase his own 
influence in a very important aspect of the life of the to^err. and 
wherever he saw^ a chance, he acted in the same manner, . One of 
the requests was that the town should be placed forthwith , in a 
perfect state of defence. The comment was that this must happen at 
once. 33efence, of course, was eminently the departmejit of the 
captain-general. The tone of the reply , with its scrupulous observ- 
ance of legality, and its erudite display of the knowledge of privileges, 
customs and precedents, shows the efficiency of what would nowa- 
days be called the prince’s secretariat. But it also proves that the 
prince had chosen advisers who w^ould see to it that there was no 
revolutionary breaks In Amsterdam, as wx- have seen, the agita- 
tion for a change of magistrate was accompanied by demands for 
what amounted to tlie total control of the urban administration by 
the citizens. This was followed in August by the so-called request 
of the rabble ”, and on September yth at a meeting of abo,ut a 
hundred citizens, who were mostly artisans, a petition was signed 
setting out a democratic programme of twelve points. The only 
concession, however, which was made to all these petitions was the 
usual modification in the personnel of the magistrates. Some of the 
most unpopular regents, especially those wffio had been most 

^ Similar petitions from oihor Zeeland towns were Ireatcd in ihc same fashion^ e.g. 
K 10579, 10580, 10581. The magistrates sometimes sent eounter-peti lions in which 
they refuted the arguments of the democrats: e.g. K 10576, 
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0 )ijV(ni^\ ill ihdr support of De VVj.u\ were made to ^\ui!c rlu" 
middle pa,rty and ine faction of Yalckenier were strengtliened. 
Within a few years, however, Amsterdam shewed how superficial 
the changes had been when it returned to its almost traditional polic)- 
of opposition. 

By taking the side of the oligarchic amilioriries against the demo- 
cratic movement and by securing the continuity of the social fabric 
of the Republic William III gained the Ctpproval of all moderate 
men. On October 8th the States of Holland \'otcd a general par- 
don, after which the few social commotions which, still occurred 
were se\’erely repressed and punished. The extreme orangisis were 
in a chastened mood. They were beginning to realise that the en- 
mity of England was not the result of the refusal by the De Witts to 
raise the prince. They were able to see that the prince’s appoint- 
ment made no difierence whatever to the attitude of his uncle 
Charles 11 .^ They had obtained the of tlie prince, but the 

regent caste remained in authority and in power. The country 
was able at last to settle down and to continue with united energy 
the fight against all its external enemies. 


• I CHAPTER V 

REPUBLIC OR MONARCHY 

T he French onrush was stemmed in 1672 before the whole 
territory of the Republic was occupied. This was due less 
to the strategy and leadership of the young prince tlia.n. to the 
v energy and the enthusiasm of tlie ordinary Dutch people, of those 

very people whose democratic aspirations were at the time being 
disappointed by William III. Towards the end of 1673, the French 
: : w^ere compelled to evacuate the territory of the Republic. This 

time the credit of the success must go, not to the people, but to 
the prince. In spite of tempting offers by the English whose 
promises turned the head of the young noblemen of his eiitoiir- 
age, William worked indefatigably to isolate Louis XIV and compel 
him to withdraw for the sake of his own safety. Meanwhile the 
’ English had been kept brilliantly at arm’s length by the fleet of 

i admiral De Ruyter, the friend of De Witt, whose house was being 

I sacked by the Amsterdam mob while he was saving his country. 

% 

V , ' ^ D^Ontfoerde Leeuw (K 10526), a story of the year 1672 told from a moderate orangist 

^ , point of view, published towards the end of Nov. 1672. 

I i;' ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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The-Engiisl'i were .glad to retire from the war in 1674. Louis also 
lost his niirior c'ljuiineipa] allies and, st^!! as a result of Wiiliarn lI Ps 
diplomacy, saw new and important enemies tlireatening his rear. 
Peace was made at last in , 1678 and it was a peace from which the 
Dutch Rcpubiic emerged without loss. This great and perilous war 
was vvon by the united action of the whole nation. It is clear that 
even the Roman catholics had ceased by this time to feel as thougli 
they formed a state within a state. ^ 

When the immediate, danger was overcome the supporters of the 
prince made an attempt to obtain for him the sovereign title of duke 
of one of the provinces of the Union. This attempt was made with 
the prince's knowledge and approval. The way in which it was 
defeated reveals a number of currents and under-currents at work 
ampng the Dutch. The traditional monarchism of the majority of 
the population must have undergone a modification under the 
influence of the republican doctrines which inspired the leaders of 
the States party. This again shows that it will not do to dismiss the 
States party as consisting merely of a handful of people who benefited 
by the domination of the province of Holland in the Republic. 
Conditions in the Dutch Republic wei'e never simple. Many 
people were orangist at heart, although by every rule they should 
have been opponents of the princes. In the same way the republican 
tradition of the oligarchs was beginning to be part of the national 
patrimony and 10 aflect even the orangists. Writing in the 1730s 
the Dutch historian Wagenaar said that the foolish mob looked upon 
the stadtholders as the legitimate princes or sovereigns of the 
country.- This is at the very least an exaggeration. The year 
1674 shows that even the proletariat of the province of Holland 
attached importance to its republican freedom. It is true never- 
theless that in the seventeenth century, at any rate before ilic first 
stadtholderless period, some confusion as to the actual position of the 
prince existed even in the minds of educated people. We have seen ^ 
how the famous writer Hooft once called himself '' the faithful 
subject " of the stadtholder Frederic Henry. 

When ill the autumn of 1673 the French evacuated practically 
the whole territory of the. Republic the provinces which had re- 
mained free from invasion irisisted that the three liberated provinces 
of Utrecht, Gelderland and Overysel should not be ixstored to their 

See the diary of a catholic in occupied Uirecht. 1672 and 1673: K. Bootln Dage- 
lijksche Aanieekeningen, cB. Grothe, Bengten Utrecht Historical Society, Series H, part g 
voL 2, 1857, ‘ 

^ De Tegenumrdige Staat van Nederland^ Vol. . 1 , p. 413. 
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previous position of sovereign, and equal anies in the Union. HoL 
iand. was the leader in this niovernent for the abrogation of the 
Union of Utrecht. This in itself shows how little the appointment 
of a stadtholder had changed the hearts of the States party, and how, 
under the one-headed regime, they continued to cling to the 
principle of decentralisaiiorj. It was of course not simply a question 
of prestige. Holland, Zeeland, Friesla^nd and even Groningen had 
maritime interests which often clashed with those of the land 
provinces 'b Holland had reasons of its rrv. n for wishing to diminish 
the status of the province of Utrecht. Taxes were lower in tln.s 
province with the result tliat for several decades there had been a 
steady exodus fro.ni TFolland to Utrecht. The States of Holland 
would have welcomed a change which gave them a say in the 
financial arrangements of their neighbour. Moreover, in the coijrse 
of the defence against the armies of Louis XIV Holland had 
; constructed fortifications which follov/cd the natural configuration 

of the terrain and took no account of political demarkation. Some 
of them were within the territory of Utrecht, and Holland wished to 
L bring them under its sovereignty. Here w^as one of those disputes 
that proved the advantage of having a natural umpire, a prince 
I who could represent the point of view of the generality and settle the 

j dispute impartially. What happened, however, was that William 

j III made use of the situation to increase his own power.^ Except 

I for the fact that he allowed a slight rectification of the frontier in 

favour of Holland, he gave his full support to the lesser provinces 
and decided that they should resume their former position in the 
confederation. He made them pay for his support by increasing 
his influence in the appointment of urban magistrates and of dele- 
gates to the provincial States. In Gelderland and in Overysel, 
where the nobility already depended entirely on him, he now also 
commanded the vote of the towns. Meanwhile the States of 
Holland, which were now full of orangists, decided in February 
1674 to make his fiinctions in their province liereditary. Zeeland 
followed this example at once and soon similar actioix was taken in 
the other provinces, with the exception of Friesland and Groningen 
which, according to tradition, had their own stadtholder descended 
from a brother of William L 

Encouraged by these first successes William considered that the 
time had arrived to reach out for sovereign powers in the Republic. 
His advisers considered that the way to achieve this was to obtain 
in the first place his appointment as duke of Gelderland. Owing to 
^ P. Geyl Geschiedenis van de Nederlandse Siam, VoL HI, p* 577. 
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the stron,!:^ position of the prince in this pro'vincc it would not l:>e 
difficult to obtain this dignity for him. After this, the evolution 
from a republican to a monarchical constitution would have been in- 
evitable. 'Will lain y/ould no longer be the servant, however exalted, 
of the States of Gelderlaiid, but their sovereign and master.. TvTore- 
oven as the Srates General were merely the emanation or repre- 
sent ad on of the collective sovereignty of the seven provinces, they 
v/ould henceforth have been for one-seventh, part the emanation of 
the sovereignty of the duke of Gelderland. Could they have given 
orders to their captain-general and admiral-general, when he was 
as much a sovereign as each of the six sovereign provinces of the 
Union? It was highly unlikely that a practical distinction could 
have been made benveen the two functions of the prince. The 
position would have been too anomalous to last. Eventually it 
would have been necessary to offer him the sovereignty of every oth er 
province. The procedure adopted to make William duke of 
Gelderland points to the existence of a plan for this gradual extension 
of his sovereignty. 

The orangist leaders decided once more to put into effect the 
successful plan of campaign of 1672. While the orangists set to work 
William III kept in the background. The grand pensionary of 
Holland, Fagel, who was now one of William's staunchest sup- 
porters, had relatives in the administration of the Gelderland town 
of Nimwegen. He also had connections in the provincial States of 
the duchy. ^ It is more than probable that he sounded these friends 
and gained their support for the plan. W’^e know, at any rate, that 
the States of Gelderland were persuaded to offer the ducal dignity to 
William by relatives of Fagel and by other prominent orangists like 
Bentinck, who later became earl of Portland. Ail this could not 
have taken place without W’^illiam’s knowledge and approval. He 
was hunting in the province when, early in 1675, the offer was 
made. He replied that before accepting he would have to consuit 
the States of the other provinces. This surely proves that he was 
aware of the wider Issues involved. Gelderland was a sovereign 
state, and no permission from other provinces %vas required. 
William may have hoped that, apart from expressing their approval, 
the States of the provinces which he consulted woidd make a similar 
offer themselves. 

William now wrote to the States of the six provinces and asked 
for their advice. Utrecht was ready with its reply almost at once. 
Its government, entirely reorganised by the prince, was composed 

* Wagenaar, VoL XIV, pp* 345 sqq. 
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o( his sapport(*rs. They ;:5.(Kiscd the st^idthoidef to accept the 
dignity of duke, llie States of Holland placed the prince’s com« 
munication on their agenda. Their delibei'ations began on 
February 9th 1675. have not had the opportunity so far to 

observe one of the deliberative assemblies of the Dutch Republic at 
work^ I shall report their debates in some detail, ‘rhere were 
xiineteen voting members in the assembly of Horiand, the nobility 
and eighteen towns^ and they rigorously adhered to their n-adilional 
procedure. The grand pensionary informed the States of the 
agenda of the day. Thereupon the spokesman of the nobility 
expressed his opinioTK He was followed by the spokesnian of each 
town, in the order in which tliey had received their urban charter* 
Each spokesman announced whether his principals supported or 
opposed the proposal or whether they wished to abstain, and gave 
reasons for their attitude. Usually the delegations were bound by 
their instructions. It might happen that a delegation was in- 
structed to agree with the views of the majority. Usually, however, 
if the view of the majority differed from the instruction given to a 
delegation, its members had to return to their town to find out 
whether their principals felt inclined to modify their attitude* 
There was therefore no genuine debate, but the reasons adduced by 
each delegation were put down in writing so that the principals 
might, if necessary, be acquainted with the arguments presented by 
other delegations. 

At the meeting of the States of Holland on February gth 1675 
the spokesman of the nobility announced that he favoured the 
acceptance of Gelderland’s offer by the prince. Dordrecht, the 
oldest town, supported this vote. It sometimes happened that those 
delegations which had been given carte blanche by their principals 
decided to follow the example of these senior members. 

It was no'w Haarlem’s turn to speak. Haarlem was tiie town of 
Fagel, who had organised the whole affair. But its spokesman said 
that his town had heard of the proposal with regret. Every single 
province, he said, depended in a way upon all the others. There- 
fore the question of whether a province had the right to give up its 
sovereignty deserved to be thrashed out most thoroughly. Was not 
the position of stadtholder, he asked, more to the prince’s advantage 
than that of sovereign? Gelderland, which was now making this 
offer, had submitted rather easily to the French invaders. Gould 
one, after this, place much confidence in its judgment? These 
socratic questions prepared the way for the conclusion that the 
prince should be advised to decline Gelderland’s offer, ■ Delft, 
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which foliowed, also ]'ji>.svl]f* to the proposal. GeldcrIancL said 
its rcpreseiiuitive, was well advised io, showing its gratitude to the 
prince who had delivered it. What else had this province to offer,, 
apart from its sovereignty? Bui precedents showed that it -was 
illegal to make such an ofierj and for tjiis reason Delft had to oppo.se 
its e:;(.e].nance. Leyden also pronounced against the offer and gave 
tlie soniesvhat far-fetched reason that if' he became a sovereign taxes 
vvciild have to be levied by the prince instead of by the regents, 
which would make him unpopular. | 

Although owing to die later date at whicli it had obtained its 
charter Amsterdam was the sixth town to vote, its opinion carried 
considerable ‘veight. It condemned the proposal. Gouda man- 
aged to dress up an unfavourable vote as thougli it were favourable. 
Its spokesman announced that it was i^ favour of the acceptance of 
the offer, but he added that his principals doubted whether Gelder- 
land had the right to give up its sovereignty, and remarked that the 
sovereignty of Gclderland was not a very valuable gift. Rotter- 
dam, where the change of magistrates in 1672 had been particularly 
thorough and which was strongly orangist, announced that it would 
support any decision reached unanimously. Otherwise it wished 
to be counted among the supporters of the proposal. This some- 
what vague utterance could hardly be interpreted as vigorous 
support for the proposition. Gorcum not only opposed the offer, 
but added that if the prince were to accept it the States would have 
to investigate every implication of his action. After this spate of 
opposition came a succession of favourable votes, but they were 
those of less important towns. Schiedam was so vague that the 
other delegates wondered whether it had voted for or against the pro- 
posal. Schoonhoven supported its favourable vote with tlie obser- 
vation that all noble houses aspire to great titles, and that the 
house of Nassau had ruled for more than two centuries over the 
duchy of Geldeiiand. Den Brie! voted in favour. So did Alkmaar, 
but its spokesman spoiled the effect of its vote by remarking that the 
people liked at any rate a semblance of freedom. Hoorn was in 
favour of the proposal, Enkhuizen against; Edam was in favour, 
Monikkendam against. Both Medeinblik and Purmerend were 
against. A counting of heads would therefore have shown that six 
towns supported the proposal, that another four wei'e reluctantly in 
favour, one was undecided and seven were against. Among the 
opponents were some of the towns that had been most active in 
favour of the prince in 1672. It was decided in consequence not to 
draw up a resolution. Instead, the prince was to be informed of the 
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sentiments of each of the members of the States of Hoilarfd. This 
amonnted to the defeat of th^e proposal to approve the are r‘rj|;uiL'r. 
of the title of duke of CJcldcrlaad by William IlL 

The States of Zeeland held their debate a few days later^ and the 
outcome was much the same. The most remarkable feature of the 
debate was the outspoken hostility of the town of Veere where the 
orangist counter-revolution of 1672 had broken out. Thougli 
always an orangist strongiioldj Zeeland went Uirihcr than Holland. 
It had the courage to advise the prince to reject GelderlaTuYs ofFerc 
and told William that he ought to follow the example of GidetfC, 
when Israel made a similar oiler to him after its ii Deration ft‘oni the 
Midianites. It is clear that to take such a strong stand the orangist 
magistrates of Zeeland must have felt very sure indeed of the 
support of the common people. They knew that notwithstanding 
their strong love for the princes of Orange, the ordinary citizens 
disliked monarchy as much as the Romans, whose emperors never 
dared to assume the title of king. The States, in this instance, were 
the mouthpiece of the people. But something had happened to the 
people. We have noted before how the orangist pamphleteers 
toned down their claims during the stadtholderless period. Re- 
publican propaganda, it is clear, had also affected the masses during 
this period. They were as orangist as they had ever been. But 
they knew now that they wanted a stadtholder and captain-general, 
not a monarch. 

William III was a realist. He knew that he was beaten. As 
soon as the letter from the States of Zeeland, dated February 15th 
1675,, reached him, he went to Gelderland, accompanied by the 
grand pensionary of Holland. On February 20th he announced 
that he would not accept the ducal dignity, but that he accepted 
tiie alternative off er of the hereditary stadtholdership of Gelderland. 
He made further changes in the government of the province which 
increased his power still further. He was unable, however, to hide 
his profound disappointment at the turn of events. He thanked the 
States of Utrecht for having supported the offer made by Gelderland, 
and declared that '' he had noted with much pleasure how they had 
not felt their suspicions aroused by the proposal, as had been the 
case in other provinces, where it had been given out that he was 
concerned solely with his own aggrandisement ’h In the middle 
of March he wrote to the Slates of Zeeland. He told them how 
aggrieved he was at the distrust shown towards him by their pro- 
vince. The suspicion that he had aimed at the sovereignty of the 
counta'y was loathsome and wicked, he declared. He assured them 
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that he IkkI sho\va a greater care for the freedom ar?d the |.?rivi..lcg'ej^ 
of their towns than the Slates parly had ever done, arid recited ali 
the services he had rendered during the present war. He reminded 
the Stares that he had tried to subdue the rebeniousiiess of citizens 
who, wanted to overthrow all their magistrates without exception, 
and entered into a lengthy discussion of the story of Gideon to which 
the States had refened in their message to him. To compare the 
people of 1672 with the people of God was a mistake, he wrote. 
The Dutch nation valued God^s inheritance much less than did the 
Israelites. William's letter to the States of Zeeland was printed and 
circulated as a pamphlet. It failed to persuade the ordinary people 
that he had not tried to become sovereign of the Dutch state. In 
the end the States of Holland had to issue an edict forbidding under 
pain of death to state in print or even by word of mouth that the 
prince had ever aimed at the sovereignty of the Union. 

The defeat of William’s aspirations to sovereignty was a blessing 
for himself and for his country. However great the need for 
centralisation, the time had not come for it to be achieved through 
the establishment of a monarchy. Absolutism would have been as 
repellent to the Dutch of the seventeenth century as it was to their 
ancestors of the sixteenth, while a limited monarchy would have 
presented almost as many difficulties as the existing regime with its 
perpetual tension and disagreement. We have seen that in the 
matter of foreign policy the integTal application of William’s system 
would have been as perilous for the state as the integral application 
of the system of the regents. If William had been absolute sovereign 
the country might have been lost by follo wing his lead. It was only 
through a compromise that the golden mean of security was 
achieved. Compromise was more easily reached under the 
cumbersome regime of decentralisation and dual leadership ilian 
it could have been in any other circumstances. 

The story of William’s defeat has other implications still. The 
position of primacy in an oligarchic republic corresponded more 
closely to William’s instinct than a sovereignty rooted in popular 
support. Every one of his actions showed that he was not a man of 
the people. He was attached with every fibre to the social structure 
of the Republic. The dictatorship of the upper middle class was 
for him the only acceptable regime, and he never displayed any 
sympathy with the political and social aspirations of the lesser men. 
An insignificant event of the last year of the war against France 
underlined afresh the divergence between the dreams of the prince’s 
popular supporters and his own outlook. We do not often hear of 
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social (■!is(.iai)aiu.:c.s in the Dutch Republic, which usually enjoyed a 
jiigh degree of prosperity. But the war weighed licavii)-- upon the 
country, trade and industry suffered, taxation was crushing. More- 
over, a few years only had elapsed since the orangist risings against 
the urban magistrates, and the lower orders did not always clearly 
distJT'jguisIi between political and sock! opposition to the regents. 
In 1678 the States of Holland introduced a ncAv system for assessing 
the tax upon peat. The populace in the district of the Zaciii, iiortii 
of Amsterdam, where there were several peat markets, considered 
the new method to be unfair. There were riots at Oostzaandani, 
and the house of the collector of the peat-tax was plundered. Tite 
local authorities thereupon decided to return to the old system, but 
the people looked upon this as a sign of weakness on the part of the 
magistrates, and cried that the time had come for all taxes to be 
a bolished. They attacked the houses of the rich, and in some cases 
they had to be pacified with gifts of tobacco and wine. Their 
ringleaders displayed an old parchment bearing a seal, and said 
that it was an order from the prince abolishing all taxes and dis- 
missing the tax collectors.^ The riots spread to the neighbouring 
villages. Needless to say, they were eventually suppressed by the 
armed forces; the leaders were arrested, four men were hanged, and 
others received a whipping. What lends importance to this event 
is the fact that the rioters imagined that the prince was their leader 
in a far-reaching social revolution. 

In the sphere of religion William also disappointed his popular 
supporters. When he attained power, the orthodox expected a 
repetition of the events that followed the coup d’Etat of prince 
Maurice. The prince was known to favour orthodox Calvinism. 
The clergy were among the most zealous supporters of the campaign 
that carried him into office. It is true that in the early days of his 
magistrature William sided with the orthodox against latitudinarian 
and liberal divines. He also took their side against the regents who, 
even after the orangist triumph, continued to claim that the church 
w^as subordinate to the civil authorities. Even at this period, how- 
ever, there was one occasion when William opposed the calvinists. 
It was after the liberation of Utrecht where, during the French 
occupation, the Roman catholics had been allowed to worship in 
public. The calvinists tried to have their revenge, but William 
prevented any victimisation. Generally speaking William’s treat- 
ment of religious matters showed a close connection with his foreign 
policy. During the war of 1672-1678 the calvinists looked upon 
^ Wagenaar, VoL XI Vj pp* 473-476. 
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the Phrencli and tlieir king as the successors of Spain and the enemies 
of the true reformed reiigioHj and supported the stadtholders war 
poiic)'. At a later slagc. however^ the catholic emperor became 
VVEIiam's ally, and in 1688 even the pope was on his side. Gradu- 
ally Wiiliani ceased to support intolerant orthodoxy. In 1694 
States of Holland forbade all ministers to preach that man's salva- 
or the true interpreiation of scripture could be affected by 
points left undecided by the synod of Dordrecht. William gave 
public approval to this resolution, whicli also imposed upon those 
who appointed new miriisiens the duty of paying attention solely to 
the moderate and peaceful character of the candidates.^ It is clear 
that William had emancipated Iiimself from his popular supporters 
in yet another respect. 


CHAPTER VI 

NO STABl'KOLDER— AND NO CHANCE 

W ILLIAM in died on March 8th 1702. Without blood- 
shed or revolution^ but also without hesitations the five 
provinces of wiiich he had been first magistrate reverted 
to the stadtholderless regime that existed before his appointment. 
The States of Holland passed a resolution calling for unity and for 
the fulfilment of all treaty obligations, but breathed not a word of 
the succession, although there was a candidate in the person of John 
William Friso, the young stadtholdcr of Friesland. The other 
provinces followed suit. Quietly and gradually the regents of the 
States party who had been expelled from office and were still alive 
found their Vy^ay back into the administrations of the towns of 
Holland. In Zeeland too it w'as mainly those who had been dis- 
possessed of their offices, or their relatives wdiom the orangists had 
kept from power, who gave tlieir most active support to the change 
of regime. But in this province, as well as in Gcidcrland and 
Overysel, the main impetus came from an unexpected quarter. In 
Middelburg, for instance, the administrcition was changed by the 
ancient guilds, and in the two other provinces it was the colleges 
of common people, who at one time elected the magistrates, who 
now insisted upon changes in the personnel of the town admxnistra- 

^ Gey I, Nederlandse Siam, Voi. 11 , p. 581 ; HI, p. 2i. 
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tions. This is indeed a far cry from the customary identification of 
orangism and democracy. The democratic interests, whose linger- 
ing prerogatives had been systematically abrogated by William III, 
did not scruple to reap the benefit of an anti-orangist change. 
But the time for democracy was not yet. The victory of the 
common people proved illusory, and^soon the Dutch Republic 
settled down to a consolidated dictatorsliip of the upper middle class. 
The only difference between this period and that of William III 
was that contracts of correspondence were concluded by otlie}' 
groups of men belonging to the same social milieu. 

The continuity that marked the social system also c]iara,c.lerised 
the conduct of the affairs of the Generality. The central govern- 
ment was in the hands of Slingelandt, secretary of the council of 
state. Fran^’ois Fagel, grefficr of the States General, and Jacob Hop, 
treasurer-general of the Union. More influential even than these 
Generality officials was Anthony Heinsiiis, the grand pensionary 
of the province of Holland, wffiich quietly resumed its position of 
primacy in the Republic. Heinsius was indeed the incarnation of 
the spirit of continuity. In the course of a lifetime he himself 
changed only once, when he left the States party to become a sup- 
porter of William III. He was born of a regent family of Delft, 
visited the Latin school of his native town and the university of 
Orleans, and became a lawyer. In 1679 made pensionary 

of Delft. Like most of the Delft oligarchs he. sympathised with the 
party of the States, though he managed to keep his views sufficiently 
to himself not to be discjuaiified for office. In 1683 he was sent on a 
mission to France. He was so struck by the tone that prevailed at. 
Versailles, by the boastfulness and arrog:ance of the French nobility, 
and by the signs which pointed to further aggression on the part of 
Louis XIV, that he realised there was no alternative to William IIFs 
foreign policy. Wfithin a few years he was among the most 
devoted supporters of the stadtholder. In 1689 William was able 
to persuade him to accept the position of grand pensionary of 
Holland which had become vacant. 

Generally speaking, the power and influence of a grand pension- 
ary stood in inverse ratio to those of the stadtholder. In the case of 
Heinsius, the opposite was the case. William possessed the essential 
virtue of a great leader: he was able to delegate. To the first civil 
officer of the province of Holland he delegated more and more. 
William never trusted his English ministers completely. What he 
discussed with them had already been thoroughly thrashed out by 
his Dutch friends and talked over with them or dealt with by corres- 
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pondeiice. It was not generally realised that rarely ‘took a 

decision afTceling foreign affairs without consulting HeinsiusP- In. 
this way became so famhiar^ witJi. the intcrnatioiial systein 

of the Hng”S*adthoIdcr. that it is often difficult to be certain whether 
a. ;:;u'ucvi!ar line of action originated the stadtholder or with the 

pensionary. There exists a letter from Heinsins to William ilL. 
dated June 6th 1698^ in which he explained with much emphasis 
the need for a collective guarantee among European rulers.- Feeh 
ing that William's authority cov'ered him, Heinsius often took 
important decisions by himself*^ Thus, when William disappeared, 
Heinsius lost a colleague and a friend with whom he saw eye to eye, 
rather than a master. He continued to conduct the foreign policy 
of the Republic according to the principles which he had in common 
with William IIL In domestic affairs the same continuity was 
possible, for William had discovered long ago that the best resldt^s 
could be achieved by tolerating the federalism and decentralisation 
dear to the States partyA This is why it "was possible to effect the 
transition to a stadtholderiess regime with so little upheavai. 

In theory Heinsius w^as the legal adviser and factotum of the 
province of Holland. But the regenti of Holland trusted him, and 
allowed him to act as though he w^ere not only their prime minister, 
but the prime minister of the whole Republic. In dealing with 
foreign affairs Heinsius was assisted by a committee consisting of 
one deputy from each of the seven provinces. He discussed matters 
of state with this committee, but frequently also in private conversa- 
tion with its individual members. He was expected to let them into 
all his secrets, although he often sudeeeded in avoiding excessive 
confidences. In keeping the other provinces at aiuffis length he 
could rely upon the support of the towns of Holland, and in particu- 
lar upon that of Amsterdam/ wffiere the principle of Holland’s 
primacy in the Ref)ublic W'as taken very seriouslyv This method, 
however, involved him in further conversations and correspondence 
with regents from the towns of Holland. Occasional^ other pro- 
vinces showed themselves jealous because the Heeren of Holland 
treated affairs of the highest importance without consulting their 
provincial colleagues.® After one such complaint he received a 

^ O, Kiopp, Der Fall des Hauses Stmt% VoL VII, pp. 65 sqq. 

^ The Hague. Qiioted in Legrelie, La Giterre de la Succession d'Espagne^ Vol, II, pp. 

344 , 

* Kiopp, op. cit., Vol. X, pp. 386-387. 

'* Von Noorden, Europdiseke Geschichte, I, Der Spanische Erbfolgekrieg^ Vol. I, pp. 341-2. 

Rijksarchief, The Hague : Archie/ Heinsius^ folder 1 386, pmsim. 

^ Archie/ Heinsius^ folder 1451, June 8th 1709. 
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Irlic!.' fVwit? nfiiii- Ainstcrdasn ivuigisimics, who wrole: liur^o*- 
luasters consider that as tlic minister ol' this province and as tlic 
deputy of the States of Holland to the Generality you owe no account 
of your conduct to anyone but the of Holland, and therefore 

.not. to the Heeren of Utrecht or of any other province. But — and 
here again appears the .spirit of compromise that compensated so 
largely for the shortcomings of the Dutch constitution, — in this 
particular case the question, is not quid juris sit^ but what is useful. 
VVe must see to it that Utrecht does not bring the matter before the 
Generality. Subrnil courteously that a better channel is available. 
You will gain time an.d you will mollify tliem. Your long e.xperi- 
dice v. il;, tlie burgomasters think, enable you to handle the matter 
in the right way 

In actual fact Heinsius was able to make of his ministry not only 
an office of trust, but one of power. He turned the drawbacks of his 
constitutional position into a useful weapon. As a true Hollander, 
he disliked action that was not based upon mature reflection, and 
he had a congenita] disinclination to speak the thing that is not. If 
pressed for a decision, or if cornered into a position from which lie 
could not escape without either revealing a secret or telling a lie, he 
apologetically reminded his visitor of his difficult position and of his 
constitutional duty to consult his principals before acting. When- 
ever this stage had been reached, those who were transacting busi- 
ness with him knew that the time had come to take their leave.® 
In iqii Lord Orrery, then English plenipotentiary in Brussels, 
wrote to the secretary of vState St John: If I am, not mistaken in 
this gentleman, it would not have been easy to have made the 
necessary impressions upon him in one conversation, which was all 
I had or coifd well have with him wliilst I staid there ” (i.e. at The 
Hague), For as iai’ as I have observ'd conferences are things so 
liabitual to him, he is naturally so flegmatick, his parts which per- 
haps were never the quickest must probably now by his great age 
be so impair'd, and he is so distracted with the weight as well as 
variety of business, that I question whether it wou’d not be a better 
method of dealing with in writing the reasons of 'em fully explain'd 
and clearly deduc'd, than, only to talk with him upon 'em in con- 
versation".® 

Heinsius was seventy wlien Orrery wrote this despatch. But it 
was not age that had made him cautious. He conversed in this 

^ Buys to Heinsius, March 3rd 1709. Archie/ Jiebisuis^ 1386. 

® See the interesting character sketch of Heinsius in von Noordenj op* cil,, I, pp. 208-18; 

® Aug. 27th 1711. Public Record Office, State Papers Flanders. 60, 
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manner throughout his life. He liked to jot down a. few notes, 
which he aherward< worked into one of the innumerable memoranda 
or letters he addressed to his many corrcHpondents. ambassadors and 
agentSj generals and deputies with the armies, foreign rulers and 
statesmen. As a rule he did not dictate his letters. He wrote the 
draft whidi was copied by his clerk. His handwriting and his 
speIJiug were old-fashioned: they betrayed the man with little 
flexibility, with a set and immutable scheme of life. Had he not 
always been in a hurry when he wrote, he would, the reader of his 
manuscript correspondence feels, have prcjduced an iinbearabl)'' 
precise and tidy script, that of a man Vv-ho will nc\ er run into debt 
and will never be caught short of ready cash.^ He remained a 
bachelor all his life, living unostentatiously, thougli on a much 
ampler scale than the regents of the first stadtholderless period. 
The house he rented was large and beautifully furnished, and w^as 
run for him by a housekeeper mth two maids and two men servants. 
There was a gardener and a coachman.- Heinsius arrived early at 
his office, and stay^’ed there till late. Even at home he busied himself 
with affairs of state and received official visits. He lived entirely 
for his work. 

As the years went by, Heinsius made his peace with the fact that 
he was the serv'ant of a stadtholderless regime. The regents did not 
impede his diplomatic work, he was able to devote himself to inter- 
national affairs with the same effectiveness as in the days of the 
stadtholder. In his mechanical and unimaginative way he drew 
the conclusion that the system of freedom had its advantages. A 
few times, in the course of correspondence with intimate collabora- 
tors, he permitted himself some praise of the new regime.^ But he 
touched upon such topics with an obvious lack of warmth. He never 
liked to theorise about his own views: the whole of his voluminous 
correspondence is strikingly non-committal from the point of view 
of general principles. In one respect his admiration for tlic first 
stadtholderless regime was as outspoken as it was unbounded: he 
modelled himself upon John De Witt and studied the mechanism of 
his system of government in the archives of his great predecessor/ 

^ When he died, Heinsius ieit nearly three-quarters of a million guilders. In his 
house were found 59 bags containing 600 guilders each, 5 bags containing 275 guilders 
each, 2,730 guilders in gold coin, and 777 guilders in other coin, a total of over 40,000 
guilders. His annual income from his various offices was 17,152 guilders. He made 
another 1,200 guilders per annum as a director of the East India Cloinpany. Archie/ 
Heinsius^ 2375. - Ibid, 

^ E.g. Heinsius to Count van Rechteren, Jan. 7th 1710. Archief Heinsius ^ 1572. 

^ Archie/ Heinsius, passim. He dH this even in the days of William HL- See Klopp, 
&p. eit.f Vol. VIII, p. 368,- for an instance which occurred in x 699. 
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Whatever may ha.ve been Flcinsius’s n iheiijigJ: abovu siic bcs^ 
form of government for the Repubiio. liis '.-OiiceptioD i)fimeniatioiiai. 
affairs remained the same throughout his term of office. He never 
forsook the principles which he had acquired during his formative 
years. They were evolved by him and by Wii liarn 1 1 L who, let it be 
remembered, was himself influenced in^his youth by his conversa- 
tions with John Be Witt. For Heinsius the paramount rule of 
foreign policy was distrust of Louis XIV, and its corollary was that 
the Republic must be sufficiently strong not to have to add fear to 
distrust. Louis aspired to vdiar his conUnnpiU'aricrr called “uni- 
versal monarchy 'h He saw himself as liiC. heir of Charlemagne. 
Everyone knew that reason of state was his sole consideration, 
and that he did not consider himself bound by his pledged word. 
No treaty could arrest Iiis cxpansionisl ].)(.)licy, and force was the only 
means of holding him in check. As he was the most powerful 
monarch in Christendom, it was folly to resist him. single-handed. 
The only practical method of dealing with him was that of collective 
security. William built up three successive European coalitions 
which were actually able to circumscribe the menace from France. 
When he died, the Republic was on the point of becoming involved 
in the greatest war since the birth of national states, the war of the 
Spanish Succession, and to take an active part in the attempt to 
defeat Louis^ final bid for universal monarchy. Before his death 
William was able to secure the continuation of his policy. In 
England he converted his former opponent Marlborough to his 
system of collective security, and left him in charge of military and 
diplomatic affairs. The Republic had Heinsius. 

It took Louis XIV and his diplomatic service many years to 
realise that nothing had changed in the Dutch Republic. The 
foreign policy of France was organised in an almost scientific way, 
and was far ahead of the age in its business methods and filing, its 
intelligence service and its propaganda. Yet, as the instructions 
issued to French ambassadors and envoys to the Dutch Republic 
show, Versailles had entirely lost touch with Dutch realities during 
the recent nine years' war (i 688-07). Although the king himself 
admitted that the long interruption of diplomatic relations made 
objective judgments difficult, he hazarded the opinion, immediately 
upon the end of the war, that William's sole purpose in waging war 
had been to consolidate his authority in the Republic. In 1698 we 
see Louis wondering whether William's credit in the Republic was 
not bound to decrease, now that the nine years' war was over. 
Within three months the French had discovered that William was 
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still master in nsv-^ land of Ins {lowevor,, aiiotJier .hope re- 

mained. Yvould not the draih of Wiiliartr who had one foot in the 
grave, bring about a complete change in the Republic? Louis was 
encouraged in this hope by a report from his ambassador Bonrepaus, 
written in Dece?nber 1699 after a short stay in Hoiiaiid. The 
go^rerning party^ said the apibassador. depended entirely upon the 
support of the king of England, if he died^ its leaders might well 
share the fate of the De Witts. Not even Heinsius would be allowed 
to stay in office. The Dutch were sure to go to war w ith England and 
to form the closest alliance with France. Similar intelligence %vas 
provided by the next French envoy. “ The authority of the king of 
England is so great in Holland %vrote dhA\^aux in February" ijoi^ 
that it would be dangerous for private persons to admit the extent 
to which the union with England smacks of compulsion, and how 
short-lived it would be if the king of England came to disappear ’h 
War broke out, and still the French did not realise their mistake. 
They continued to believe that there w^as a strong pro-French party 
to which war by the side of England w’-as anathema, but which was 
cowed into submission. They were, the French imagined, staunch 
i^epiibiicans and lovers of freedom, who were afraid that if the war 
continued another stadtholder would be appointed.^ 

In the course of the war of the Spanish Succession differences of 
opinion arose in the Dutch Republic. But they were concerned 
only with the question whether at any given moment a satisfactory 
peace could be obtained, and whether attention should be paid to 
the incessant overtures that were being made by Louis XIV. 
About the aims of the war, and the reasons for carrying it on, there 
were no divergent views. On May 15th 1702, the Dutch Republic, 
England and the Empire declared war on France simultaneously. 
The Dutch Republic issued a proclamation which was a genuine 
expression of the motives of its leaders. It stated that as in 1672, 
Louis was threatening the existence of the Republic because it was 
an obstacle on his way to universal raGnarchy; that by aiming at a 
union between France and Spain, so thorough that the two countries 
would form one realm, he was laying the foundation for this universal 
monarchy; and that it was impossible to place any trust in a treaty 
concluded with the king of France.^ This distrust of France, to- 
gether with a constant preoccupation with “ the indivisibility of the 
peace was the keynote of Heinsius's foreign policy for many years 
to come. 

^ ReciMtl des Insiruciiom mix Ambassadeurs de Frames Hollander VoL II, passim. 

^ Klopp, cp. cit,, VoL X, pp. 64”65. ' 
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A.'ii the members of the Grand Alliance paid lip service to the 
iridrvisibility of the peace as collective security was called in those 
days. This conception was, however, not suSicienlly familiar to the 
statesmen of the beginning of the eighteenth century. Their pre- 
occupation was with the policy of the balance, by which they meant 
a system of temporary alliances for subduing any power which 
threatened to grow stronger than any of the other powers. Even 
this system, was moribund. To begin with, the threat of a French 
hegemony was disappearing. Contemporaries did not yet realise 
to what extent France had been bled white by Louis® adventures, 
though they were going to find it out within a few years. No 
country was prepared to take up the succession of France, and to 
embark upon a new attempt to dominate Europe. Moreover, the 
system of the balance through combination against a dominating 
power belonged to the age when the ac*.quisition of p( Aver was the 
prime motive of international policy. But economic interest was 
rapidly becoming the leading preoccupa-tion of statesmen, and the 
war of the Spanish Succession was itself inspired to a considerable ex- 
tent by commercial considerations, however indifferent William III, 
Heinsius and Marlborough may have been to them. Modern 
capitalism was improving its organisation, the economic power of the 
bourgeoisie was increasing with rapid strides, and even the Haps- 
burg dominions tA^ere becoming commercially minded. 

The European states were on the point of discovering that the age 
when one of them was a threat to all had come to an end. As every- 
one was out for selfish gain, everyone was the potential enemy of 
everyone else. As a result, the words preserving the balance 
were soon to acquire a new meaning. They would involve the 
keeping of a careful watch upon each of one’s neighbours, to prevent 
that he should grow stronger than oneself. 

An early manifestation of this new tendency can be observed in 
the behaviour of the new tory government of England which, in 
spite of the stipulations of the Grand Alliance, opened negotiations 
with France behind the back of its allies, and left them in the lurch 
after reaching an understanding with the enemy. Faithful to the 
end to the conception of the undivided peace ”, Heinsius failed to 
read the signs of the time. His stubborn loyalty to old ideals, his 
determiiiation to achieve the original aims of the war, provided 
those who betrayed him and his country with a plausible excuse for 
their action. 

Before the tory betrayal a laii* chance preseixted itself of making 
a peace which would have secured Western Europe against any 
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further threat from France. But the greed of the Austrian empire, 
the feax and dislrust of Heinsius and the Dutch, which was fully 
shared by their Engiish allies, caused the negotiations of 1709 and 
1710 1.0 fail. It is to these negotiations that the tory apologists 
aAerv ards pointed to justify their desertion. Thc)^ said that the 
failure of the negotiations was due primarily to Dutch greed and 
o!)stinary. Recently attempts have been made to refute this tory 
justificalionj and to prove that the Dutch,, who were desperately 
keen on making peace, acted merely as the cat's-paws of their allies 
and were not at all responsible for the failure of the negotiations^ 

The actual story of the negotiations of 1709 and 1710 does not 
show tlie Dutch in the role of cat's-paws or victims. To the defeat of 
the French armies in 1708 succeeded one of the se^ crest winters in 
human memory. France suffered from famine as well as from 
financial exhaustion. Louis^ whose plight was desperate, made 
approaches to the allies. Negotiations began in. 1709, and the allies 
presented the French with preliminaries of peace, one of which 
consisted in a demand that the king of France should compel his 
great-grandson Philip to give up the throne of Spain on which he had 
placed him. Philip had become a popular king. To make him 
leave his country against his will and that of his subjects would have 
made it necessary for Louis to take military action against him. 
Louis XIV was not prepared to do this, and negotiations were 
broken off. The following year, in 1710, they w^ere resumed. 
Attempts were made to reach a compromise which would save the 
face of the French king. Flis envoys wTre made to stay at Geertruy- 
denberg in Dutch Brabant, and contact with them, on behalf of 
all the allies, W'as kept up by the tw^o Dutch regents Buys and Van 
der Dussen. After protracted negotiations it proved impossible 
once more to reach an understanding. 

There can be no doubt that in 1709 and 1710 the British leader 
Marlborough was himself far from bellicose, although the contrary 
has often been asserted. To begin with, as Mr. Churchill has 
established in his biography of Marlborough, he wanted peace with 
France in 1 709, leaving Spain, if necessary, to be dealt with 
separately later The other members of the British government 

^ Geyi, Aioderne Historische Apologetiek in Engeland (1926), and J^ederland^s Staatkmde 
in de Spaanse Successie-Oorlog (1929), both republished in Kernprohlemen van onze Geschiedenis 
(1937). See also his Geschiedenis van de Mederlandse Siam, IIX, p. 99-118. I hope to 
publish a study of these negotiations based upon material from the Archief Heinsius at 
The Hague, and from the P.R.O. in London. 

“ Churchill, Marlborough, Vol. IV, p. 85 sqq. In an undated note to Heinsius Marl- 
borough said: ** In publick I durst not be of any other opinion then what I write to Ld. 
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were less ready to make peace. Heinsius failed to listen to Mari» 
borough's rcpeeited promptings. He did not believe that peace was 
possible at the time. At the beginning of the year 1 709 he wrote 
to his friends in Amsterdam: Mens. Bernieres has said among other 
things that the king and his ministers did not believe that I was 
greatly inclined towards peace^ which, coming from our enemies, I 
do not look opoii as a dishonour, nor harmful to the Republic ’'d 
Later he wrote to Marlborough himself that he could not see ^vhy 
the French made so much noise about the coming peace, unless 
they believe it will appease tlieir people and cause dissension among 
the allies 'h® Heinsius considered that Louis should really be 
compelled to send his armies to Spain to expel his grandson, because 
otherwise France would have the advantages of peace while the 
allies would still be engaged in a loiig war in Spain, and the Indies.® 
Heinsius continually referred to the indi'x isiloiliiy of the peace 
Annoyed by aitempis tlu: English had made to acquire 0 :>r lhcmse 1 \-cs 
special privileges and concessions in Spain, he reasserted the theory 
that the aim of the alliance was to acquire for Aiisiria ” the Spanish 
monarchy entire 

In examining the attitude adopted by the Dutch Republic one 
should avoid the error made by the French themselves. It is 
perfectly true that there was opposition in the Republic to Hein- 
sius's bellicose policy, but wdiether or not one considers that Heinsius 
had a strong character, one cannot deny the fact that he was per- 
suasive. He was able to convince the leaders of Dutch foreign 
policy that France was still untrustworthy, that she was insincere, 
and that she must be compelled to carry out to the letter even the 
most obnoxious clauses in the peace preliminaries. In December 
1709 the members of the secret commission on foreign affairs 
examined all the reports and correspondence concerning the past 
negotiations. The deputies reported unanimously to the States 
General that “ the bases agreed with the allies must be adhered 
to ", This report, dated December gth 1709, formed the subject 

Towiishend, but to you as a friend .1 will frankly own that I think it very unreasonable to 
presse Franc<? to do so treacherous a thing as to deliver towns in Spain. . . . If I con’d 
flatter myself that Holland were willing and able to continue for three years longer the 
warr you might then reject what is now propos’d and be assur’d that in that time with the 
blessing of the Almighty you might impose what conditions you shou’d think fitt . . 
{Archief Heinsius^ 85). 

^ To Buys, Jan. 30th 1709 {Arch, Heins, 1461). 

^ March 26th 1709 {Arch. Heins, 86), 

^ Heinsius to Goslinga, Aug. 12 th lyoQ , {Arch. Heins. 1468). 

** Heinsius to Vrijberg, Dutch Ambassador in London, Sept. 3rd 1 709 {Arch* Heins, 

125). 
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of a secret debate by the States General, on December ,14th. The 
States General agreed, also unanimously, that the report must be 
accepted and acted upon. It was decided to inform the States of 
all the seven provinces that the enemy was not yet truly in earnest 
about reaching a good and assured peace, . . . but everything 
has been much more directed, wherever possible, to bring about 
among the allies and in the Republic distrust and disunity 
The message to the prcA inces further pointed out that information 
from every quarter proved that the French ‘were continuing intense 
w^ar preparations. It w-as wise and prudent, therefore, not to be 
misled by French protestations, but to continue preparations for 
war and not to allow the advantages already obtained to slip away 
from the grasp of the aiiies.^ A few days later Heinsiiis wrote to the 
Dutch ambassador in London that this rc.soliuion had indeed been 

very unanimous On the same day the British ambassador at 
Tlie Hague, Towmshend, reported: “ This evening the resolution 
was communicated to all the foreign ministers residing here at a 
conference where they were desired by the deputys to acquaint 
their respective masters with it and to exhort them to use their ut- 
most endeavours in prosecuting the war ’b® One after the other the 
States of the various provinces expressed their approval of the 
resolution of December i4th.'^ 

The same story could be told of the negotiations of 17 ,10. Hein- 
sins continued to receive reports from his secret agents which con- 
vinced him. that Philip's position in Spain was weak and that Louis 
could easily expel him from the country.’’^ He considered, there- 
fore, that there was no reason for allowing Louis not to perform the 
humiliating task of expelling Philip from Spain, and fully agreed 
with the bellicose attitude of the Austrians and of the English. The 
conclusion is that the Dutch acted with conviction cind not merely 
as the agents of tlie other allies, a.ad that the main reason for this 
conviction was the persuasiveness of Heinsius and the latter's belief 
in the absolute “ indivisibility of the peace ' b 

^ Secret Resolutions of the States General, in Archief Heimlus. 

“ Dec. 17th 1709 {Arch, Heins. 125). 

'' Public Record Office, Side Papers Hollandj 233. 

Report of 'Pownshend, Dec. 31 si 1709, ibid. Sec als(j Van Weideren to .Heinsius, 
Dec. 28th 1709 {Arch. Heins. 1453). 

® See a report on the repercussion iu Spain of the fail of Douai, dated July xgth 1710 
{Arch. Heins. 1549). 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE DEMOCRATS AGAINST THE PRINCE 

T he war of the Spanish Succession marks an important 
moment in the history of the Dutch nation. Before this 
war the Dutch Republic was one of the great powers of 
Europe. By the end of the war the Dutch found tliemselves 
exliaustcd and their country had become a second-rate power, 
destined to be a mere satellite of England. In the course of the 
eighteenth century it became clear that the decline was economic as 
wdl as political. It is difficult to attribute a precise date to the 
beginning of this process. Some economic historians place it at the 
end of the war of the Spanish Succession, others much later, as late 
even as the fourth Angio-Dutch war of 1780-84. Economic decline 
evidently did not set in at a precise date. Processes of this nature 
are gradual and for some time imperceptible, till suddenly their 
effects are there for all to see. If the outcome of the war of the 
Spanish Succession was a shock for Dutch pride, its aftermath was 
catastrophic for the country’s finances^ During the w^ar the 
Dutch Republic bled itself white. In 1713 the number of Dutch 
troops in the Southern Netherlands was 130,000, a very considerable 
figure indeed, and the expenses entailed by this military effort were 
colossal. The debt of the Dutch Republic, which amounted to 
thirty million guilders in 1688, rose to one hundred and forty-eight 
million at the end of the War of the Spanish Succession. To cope 
with their increasing military commitments the Dutch had to 
neglect their navy, and this made their English ally mistress of the 
seas. Moreover, during the eighteenth century, the Dutch con- 
tinued, much against their own inclination, to play the part of a 
great power in conjunction with England. Meanwhile neutrals 
like Bremen, Hamburg and Denmark were able to capture more and 
more of the Dutch carrying trade. 

Contemporary pamphleteers complained bitterly about the 
decay of Dutch, commerce. ; The admiralties, which financed the 
country’s naval activities with the proceeds of duties on mercantile 
shipping declared that owing to the decline of shipping their income 

^ Just before the outbreak of the War of the Spanish. S^|cces,sion the population of the 
Dutch Republic was about 2,200,000, while that of France was about 14,000,000 and 
that of England about 7,000,000. Political arithmeticians, those ancestors of our 
statisticians, estimated the actual national income of these countries as follows: France 
■£8x to 84 million, England £43 to 44 million, Dutch Republic £iy to 18 million (von 
Noorden, op. cit,, I, pp. 67 sqq.). 

B.N. — 8 
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had been reduced to such an extent that they could not make both 
ends meet. E^'cryvvbcre people complained that they could not 
afford to pay their taxes. Yet there was another side to the econo- 
mic picture. Althoughi the Mediterranean trade had almost become 
an English monopoly, the Dutch kept their hold on the trade with 
Frarice in which the English were hardly interested. Dutch ship- 
ping still did very well in die Baltic, and Dutch enterprise flourished 
in the East and in the West Indies. It is true that hidustry had 
declined in the piwincc of Holland. But diis was to a considerable 
extent the fault of the industrialists of this province, wiio, as w'c men- 
tioned before, were transferring their works to Dutch Brabant where 
the urban guild regulations did not apply. Meanwhile:: the accumu- 
lated capital, fruit of self-denial and economy as much as of ceaseless 
endeavour, which had so often been left unemployed in the previous 
century, was becoming increasingly utilisable. Foreign invest- 
ment, to be sure, was not unknown in the seventeenth century, but 
now the habit of placing capital abroad became general. Both at 
home and abroad, it was lent to bankers and to brokers of com- 
mercial bills. Dividends from abroad found their w'^ay back in the 
shape of goods w^hich brought profits to the traders who handled 
them. Amsterdam, the money market of the world, saw the rise of 
vast new fortunes for which their owners had neither worked nor 
economised. The easier methods of high finance offered less 
inducement to save. The display of luxury was no longer looked 
upon as a sign of bad taste, and wealth)' financiers built themselves 
sumptuous country residences to which they travelled in magnificent 
pleasure yachts. Their w’^omcn dressed in velvets and silver brocades 
and wore pearls and precious stones. The contrast between wealth 
and poverty, toned down in the golden century as a matter of good 
form, now^ became visible to all. Moreover^ while in the seventeenth 
century almost every member of the community participated in the 
collective prosperity, large portions of the population now failed to 
receive their share. 

The Dutch, however, did not realise at the time that the coun- 
try’s wealth was being redistributed rather than lost. At the peak 
of their prosperity they were undoubtedly the leading nation, 
envied by the English and by the French. Now the flags of many 
nations competed with their own, and their monopoly of the carry- 
ing trade was lost. Under the influence of mercantilist doctrines 
the people imagined that their neighbour’s gain was their own loss. 
If the trade of others prospered the Dutch felt sure that their own 
trade was in a bad way. In short, it would appear that the decline 
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which set in during the second sUsdihoklcncss period was of a 
psychological and moral rather than of an economic nature. 
Whereas in the past the Dutch, with their small population and their 
slight resources, behaved like "a great power, though nature had not 
destined them for the role, they now became incapable as a nation 
of bearing the burden, of power. Tlieyjost their reckless energy and, 
like the first man after his sia, they saw that they were naked. They 
lost their nci'vc when they saw themselves betrayed by their English 
ally. Like the Italians after the first World War, they felt that they 
had been cheated of the fruits of victory. Tlicir moral fibre bccaTiie 
affected, and in the midst of despondency and indifr 5 ::rencc: corrup- 
tion and self-seeking grew. The difficulty of raising taxes resulted 
less from the lack of money than from reluctance to pay. In ship- 
building, which had been one of the leading industries of the 
Republic, a qualitative decline set in. The skill of Dutch ship- 
wrights was famous throughout Europe. In 1697 the Russian czar 
Peter the Great came to leaiMi the secrets of Dutch technique at the 
yards of Zaandam. But in 1727 Amsterdam had to send for 
English shipwrights.^ 

The public spirit of the regents and their administrative skill 
were gravely affected by the universal moral decline of the period. 
The urban regents of the age of De Witt may have been autocrats, 
but they were competent and devoted to duty. Now power ceased 
to carry with it a sense of responsibility. As haughty as the most 
arrogant of French noblemen, the eighteenth century regent looked 
down upon the masses. The virus of the “ contracts of correspond- 
ence spread, and from being an exception these agreements 
became the rule throughout the Republic, Nepotism became an 
institution, and venality was no longer hidden from the public eye. 
The defects of the Dutch constitution made themselves felt more 
acutely as the corrective of common sense and goodwill ceased to 
operate. Responsibility was avoided, action eschewed, while, in 
view of the universal demoralisation of the ruling caste, the lack of 
secrecy inherent in the system grew^ into a public danger. Ail the 
reproaches which nineteenth- and twentieth-century critics of the 
States party are in the habit of addressing to the oligarchs of the age 
of De Witt are deseiwed by the masters of the pruikentijd^ the age of 
periwigs. Government was reduced to a succession of conferences 
between people who were afraid to commit themselves. The pro- 

^ Eiias, Geschiedenis van iiet Amsterdamsche Regenkripatriciaat^ pp. 234 sqq, ; Amsterdam in 
de Z^ventiende Eeutt\ edited by Brugmans, Vol. Ill, pp. 44 sqq. ; InstructiotiSy Hollanek^ Ib 
pp. 424 sqq. 
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vincial States were unable to cope with recalcitrant towns, and the 
provinces paid no heed to the States General. 

There was a gradual increase in the number of tiiose v-;ho looked 
upon the restoration of the stadtholdership as the only way of over” 
coming the r:’:: of the day. The . secretary of the council of state. 
Siirigelandt, one of the ablest rricn of the period, advocated the 
strengthening- of the central power in a number of memoranda 
which enjoyed a wide circulation thou.gli they were not published 
during his lifetime. In the end, although he was a leading member 
of the oligarchic party, he came to the conclusion that the vicious 
circle could not be broken unless a stadtholder were appointed. In 
many circles economic considerations contributed to the desire for an 
orangist restoration. The conviction that trade was declining 
caused many commercial interests to whh for the return of a prince 
of Orange, although the rulers of Amsterdam were unable to forget 
that, with the sole exception of Frederic Henry, no stadtholder had 
ever understood the importance of trade. 

The restoration came in 1747 A When, in 1740, the War of the 
Austrian Succession broke out, the Dutch Republic tried hard to 
preserve its neutrality. But the extreme orangists ad\T;cated the 
participation of the R.epublic in the war, because they knew that 
war presented the best chance for a restoration. They "were sup- 
ported by the British government, which considered that the 
promotion of the Frisian stadtholder to the full Orange succession 
would increase British influence. It was only in 1747 that the 
French, seeing how the Dutch Republic was gradually becoming 
involved in Great Britain’s continental schemes, attacked its terri- 
tory. The cry that arose invariably when the country was in danger 
was heard once more: people demanded that the prince should be 
placed at the head of the state. This demand was strengthened by 
the conviction that Great Britain would approve of the prince’s 
elevation because he was the son-in-laW' of the king of England. 
As in 1672, the orangist movement began at Veere in Zeeland. 
This was on April 24th 1747, and five days later Rotterdam and 
The Hague followed suit. On May 3rd the prince was made stadt- 
holder of Holland. The next day the States General appointed 
him captain-general of the Union. The provinces where he was 
not yet stadtholder followed at once. 

There had been the usual campaign of the ultra-orangists, the 
most prominent of whom was count William Bentinck. As in 1672, 
there Was also a democratic movement which made a determined 
^ P. Geyl, Willem IV en Engeland tot 1 748, and Revoluiiedagen U Amsterdam, 
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attempt to introduce reforms in the country’s constitution. Otice 
more the prince failed to support the democrats and the popular 
elements to whom he owed his appointment. But there was a 
striking difference between this and the previous restoration. 
Prince William IV stood by the ruling caste much more consciously 
and much more openly than any of*his predecessors. This time 
there were remarkably few changes in the personnel of the urban 
administrations. On the other hand, the democratic movement 
was much stronger than in 1672. Times had changed, and the 
relation between classes was very different from what it was in the 
seventeenth century. 

The year after the restoration, 1748, witnessed new popular 
commotions. In many parts of the country the lower middle class 
demanded that the dignity of stadtholder should be made heredit- 
ary, and that Ihc people should have some influence upon appoint- 
ments to the urban councils. They v/anted other democratic 
reforms as well. Prince William IV accepted the increase of his own 
powers for which the democrats w'ere agitating, but, apart from the 
granting of a few financial reforms, he gave his full support to the 
continuation of the dictatorship of the upper middle class. The 
orangist democrats were very disappointed. Many of them realised 
at last that the prince was not on their side. Plenceforth there was a 
twofold opposition to the house of Orange. Many of the regents of 
the old States party remained in office, but, although they reaped 
the benefit of the prince’s class bias, they were by no means con- 
verted to orangism. For the first time there now also appeared a 
democratic opposition. It is conceivable tliat if William IV had 
boldly come down on the side of his democratic supporters he might 
have become in fact what the orangist rank and file had always 
expected their piince to be, the leader of a popular parly. It is not 
certain, however, that this would have been a desirable solution. 
The prince would still have been the man of a party instead of the 
national symbol standing above parties. Fle would, moreover, 
have been beholden for his position to a revolution, wdiich might 
have taken place at a moment wffen the revolutionary party was not 
ripe for the responsibilities of office. The synthesis of national 
forces would not have been strengthened by a development of this 
nature. The position of the prince was difficult. He was isolated 
and unable to cope with the complicated realities of a changing 
social order. 

During the revolt of the Netherlands and throughout the seven- 
teenth century the dictatorship of the upper middle class, exercised 
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throiigli tl;i’ agciii'v uf ilu' rcguiits were ibt' trirstees of ihcir 
class, Vv-as ih keeping* with the whole social and economic order* It 
placed the Dutch Republic in the van Oi’ social c\'o!ution, and was 
indeed the most realistic and efneient dispensation that could have 
been ecr^-Ivec! in existing circumstances. By the time William IV 

came stadtliolder this was mo longer the case. The regents had 
become a closed caste which stood apart even from the wealthy 
upper middle class. To begin with, thh nobility had almost en- 
tirely amalgamated with the bourgeois patricians. As a result of 
intermarriage practically all difference between the two had dis- 
appeared. Only in some corners of Utreclit, Gelderland and Overy- 
sel, and in the Generality Lands of Brabant, where they lived 
isolated in their countr)^ seats, did the noblemen preserve their 
separate identity. The bourgeoisie no longer looked upon the 
hereditary administrators as its own representatives. The middling 
classes, a fortiori, felt that they had nothing in common with these 
men who despised them and who had begun to affect a mode of 
dressing which distinguished them from all other citizens. 

It was at this time that a novel class distinction made its appear- 
ance. On the one side there were the masters, who indeed con- 
sisted of a small minority. On the other side were those wdio had 
no power or authority. They were united neither by common 
interests nor by common aspirations. But a growing hatred of the 
masters animated them. At the bottom, of the social ladder poverty 
was spreading. There was much misery about 1740, but some 
twenty years later the situation had growm even worse. The pre- 
vailing pauperism frightened many good citizens, who began to 
realise that the old charitable institutions were unable to cope with 
the growing evil. The fact that the orangist restoration had made 
no difference to oligarchic corruption caused many supporters of 
the house of Orange to give up their old allegiance. And mean- 
while new ideas w'ere finding their way into the minds of men. 

After a long period of intellectual stagnation the Dutch Republic 
received an influx of foreign doctrines which stimulated thought 
among the members of the middling classes. Locke became 
popular, and taught Dutchmen to reject arb.itrary intellectual 
authority and to believe in the supremacy of reason. The writings 
of Hume gave a democratic twist to this growing rationalism, and 
later the works of Price and of Priestly added a revolutionary hue to 
incipient egalitarianism. French influences first of all affected 
social life and fashion. Actors, tutors, hairdressers and dancing 
masters from France exercised a considerable social influence upon 
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their employers, and in the end it was unfashionable for a young 
man to read Dutch literature. Then the French philosophers, and 
most of all Montesquieu, began to be read. By 1 770 a new genera- 
tion imbued with the ideas of the age of enlightenment had arisen. 
These younger people revived old Netherlandish notions of local 
liberty and national sovereignty, and » developed a disconcerting- 
tendency to take the professions of republican fciith made by the 
regents of the States party at their face value. The ideals of the 
American revolution, but especially the success of this revolution, 
increased the intellectual ferment. Arnorvg the members of the 
upper middle class who did not belong to the regent caste, among 
the intellectuals of the middling classes, and among the secluded 
landed nobility, the new ideas gained ground rapidly. Their 
adherents began to call themselves “ patriots They formed 
patriotic societies, and numerous pamphlets and periodicals 
appeared in support of their doctrines. The working classes v/ere 
generally discontented as a result of their economic condition, but 
they remained unaffected by the new doctrines. The orangist 
regent Van Hogendorp said that in the 1780’s not more than one 
quarter of the Dutch nation took an active part in political 
controversy. 


CHAPTER vm 

THE PRINCE AMONG THE REGENTS 

A GE-LONG habits delayed the moment when the Dutch 
people found out the unreality of the old party division.^ 
There was, during the magistracy of William V, a period of 
uncertainty when many antinomies becam-e visible without crystallis- 
ing into a new two-party system. The regents opposed the prince . 
of Orange. The middle classes opposed the regents, but were also 
hostile to the prince, partly because the new doctrines caused them, 
to look upon him as a tyrant, and partly because the economic 
malaise made them dissatisfied with authority in general. The 
proletariat, untouched by novel doctrines, continued to be loyal 
to the house of Orange. Most anomalous of all these oppositions 
was that between the prince and the regents: the interest of both 
was conservation and demanded that they should co-operate. As 

^ For this chapter, see Colenbrander, De Patnotieniijd, 3 vols. 
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yet they were unable to see this. Moreover, foreign policy helped 
to obscure the class realities. 

The American revolution, which broke out in 1773. brought 
about a temporarycollaboration between the regents and the middle- 
class democrats. The American prociarnalion of indepermlence of 
1776 was received with enthusiasm by the Dutch supporters of the 
new doctrines. ?vIoreover FraneJ-e. which was still smarting under 
the loss of so many of its colonies the Seven Years’ War, sided, v/itii 
the Americans against Great Britain in 1778, and about the middle 
of 1779 France and Britain w^ere formally at war. The prince, 
whose mother was English, sympathised with the British cause, and 
this increased the traditional a|nti-English feelings of the States 
party. Amsterdam in particular had reasons for wishing to support 
the French side. Its merchants refused to allow the state of war 
to interrupt their normal tracie relations with France. They 
wished to continue the despatch of mateidals required by the French 
fleet. They calculated that even if three out of every four ships sent 
by them to France fell into British hands, the profits made on the 
fourth cargo would still make their trade worth while. Amsterdam 
therefore advocated what was called an unlimited convoy system: 
the trade in war materials w^s to be pi'otected by the armed forces 
of the Republic, A bare majority in the States of Holland sup- 
ported the policy of Amsterdam. The other provinces, where 
orangist influences were stronger, refused to adopt the policy of 
Holland. French and British diplomacy struggled and intrigued, 
the province of Holland practically threatened to break up the 
Union, and the world witnessed the reductio ad absurdum of the 
federal regime. The fact that there was a stadtholder made no 
difference to this deplorable state of affairs, and the Republic drifted 
into the fourth Anglo-Dutch war (1780-84). The war was disas- 
trous for the Dutch, whose colonies were captured by the British. 
After protracted peace negotiations which were particularly 
humiliating for the Republic the colonies were restored thanks to 
French patronage. 

The passions aroused by the war exacerbated existing antagon- 
isms. Political weeklies, soon to be followed by political dailies, 
made their appearance. The numbers of those who took an interest 
in current disputes increased every day. The regents of the States 
party endeavoured, and not without success, to persuade the middling 
classes that the only difference between the existing regime and a 
stadtholderless system was of a personal nature : different men were 
enjoying the fruits of office. They contributed to the publications 
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of the radical patriots and hoped, with their support, gradually to 
curtail the powers which the stadtholders had acquired since the 
restoration of 1672. One of the best known pamphlets of the time, 
an appeal addressed To the People of the Keiherlands. gave a review of 
the development of national institutions in the fanciful manner 
current among early seventeenth-century historians, with their 
lyrical descriptions of the democratic institutions of the ancient 
Batavians. It attacked in turn all the princes of the house of Orange, 
and ended with an appeal to the people to elect a council that would 
advise the prince about measures required for the sah atioa of the 
country. ''Arm yourselves, all of you!” was ihc pamphleteer’s 
final exhortation. 

Though such appeals were fraught with danger to the authority 
of the oligarchs, large, numbers of them actively supported the 
popular movements that broke out in response to these inflammatory 
writings. In Gelderiand and in Overysel, in many parts of Hol- 
land, Friesland, Utrecht and Zeeland, the urban patricians con- 
cluded formal alliances with the democrats. They agitated for the 
abolition of the prince’s right to interfere with the appointment of 
magistrates. In many provinces the landed nobility joined this 
uneasy alliance. Patriot associations increased in number, and in 
1 785 they published their programme. It claimed freedom as the 
born right of all Dutch citizens, and declared that all citizens were 
entitled to be governed under laws to which they had given their 
approval. The magistrates were to be mandatories, not indepen- 
dent agents, and must therefore be elected by the people. Then 
came a revealing statement. The people, said the patriot pro- 
gramme, consisted of the citizens who were comfortably off', not of 
the rabble of the streets. If the poor tvere allowed to vote, they 
would be tempted to sell their vote to the highest bidder. Those, 
however, wdiose reliability was guaranteed by their economic 
independence ought to possess the right to express themselves freely 
in speech and in writing. It is remarkable that the programme 
made no mention of the antiquated federal constitution and of the 
need to amend it. 

United, at least for the time being, by their opposition to the 
house of Orange, the patriots were not confronted by a homogeneous 
orangist party: The prince’s adherents were totally unorganised. 
His supporters were to be found in considerable numbers among the 
peasantry and the urban proletariat, and in the army. But the 
court circles whose advice guided the prince had no desire to make 
use of these undistinguished supporters, and shared, moreoyer, the 
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universal horror of the rabble. The most reliable among , the 
prince’s adherents were a few old families 'where orangism was a 
tradition, and those unconscious supporters of the idea of national 
synthesis who existed throughout the life of the Republic. A. 
History of the Dutch Republic published in London in 1778 numbered 
among the partisans of the house of Orange the most rational or 
polished part of the moderate party or whimsicals ’h These 
people, according to the English historian, were animated by a 
persuasion that the measures and maxims of the republicans were 
equally inconsistent with civil liberty and the prosperity of the state. 
Besides, they were disgusted with the cant, the arrogance and the 
affectation of that party and they considered the offices of stadt- 
holder, admiral and captain-general, to be necessary to support the 
dignity of the state: to preserve the uniformity of the government; 
to restrain the abuses of subordinate officers; to superintend the 
internal administration and to enforce military discipline Van 
der Goes, a pamphleteer who belonged to a distinguished orangist 
family of Utrecht patricians, was the author of a vigorous diatribe 
against the selfish and domineering spirit of Amsterdam. He also 
edited a weekly paper, The Old fashioned Jseiherlands Patricty in which 
he defended the house of Orange. But he was cold-shouldered by 
his fellow-regents, who were able in the end to elbow him out of the 
Utrecht town council. 

Occasionally the orangist mob got out of hand, and broke the 
windows of the foremost anti-orangists. The burger militias and 
the regular troops thereupon restored order, and the magistrates 
took their revenge by carrying through a further curtailment of the 
prince’s powers. Sometimes they slighted him by ignoring one of his 
prerogatives, such as the right of pardon if he tried to exercise it 
in favour of his supporters. In September 1785 the States of 
Holland passed a resolution depriving the prince of the command of 
the garrison of The Hague. Fearing that he might rouse the 
proletariat against them, they prohibited the wearing of orange 
favours at The Hague and in many other towns, and armed patriots 
saw to it that the orangists observed the new regulation. The 
prince, who had talked more than once of leaving the Republic and 
of retiring to his ancestral territories in Germany, went to Friesland, 
and from there to Gelderland. The populace of The Hague were 
furious that their prince had been driven away, and many members 
of the middle class joined in the protest. The civic guards of the 
town demanded that the prince’s command should be restored to 
him. This change of attitude reveals the confusion of mind that 
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reigned ai the ])eriod. It shows also that the middling classes were 
no longer satisfied with the dictatorship of the regents. The Hague 
was like a beleaguered place, with sentries and patrols in ex'ery 
street. Police spies reported every word spoken in favour of the 
prince, every display of orangist feelings. In the early months of 
1 786 the orangists of The Hague deciped to form an orangist free- 
corps, and their example was followed in other towns. 

Mean\chile resentment against the patricians was growing. For 
some time the democratic patriots had begun to realise the un- 
natural character of their alliance with the leaders of the States 
party. They saw that there was no community ofinccrescs between 
themselves and these conservatives. At Utrecht the democrats 
were giving a practical demonstration of their changed conception. 
They rose against their magistrates and compelled them to exclude 
the more aristocratic ’’ among them. Once more demands for 
the participation of the middle classes in the government and ibr 
popular elections of the magistrates arose. The oligarchs of the 
province of Holland saw the writing on the w^all. They had not lost 
the ancestral wisdom that bade them count their gains while there 
was a chance of doing so. They came to the conclusion that it was 
better to have a stadtholder with limited powers who approved of 
their class-dictatorship than to see the triumph of a party that was, 
no doubt, hostile to the prince, but by no means favourably dis- 
posed to their own absolutism. This is why many of them lent a 
favourable ear to the voice of moderation of the Amsterdam burgo- 
master Rcnclorp, who persuaded the council of his town to pass a 
resolution recommending the reappointment of the prince to the 
command of The Hague garrison, and urging that he should be 
invited to return to Holland. This resolution v/as nearly carried 
through the States of Holland. Clearly, a turning point had been 
reached. A large conservative party supported by the orangist 
majority of the nation — merchants, small rentiers, proletarians, — 
was being born. They looked vrith disfavour upon the growth of 
patriot radicalism, and many oligarchs saw that their spiritual home 
was among these people. At this juncture the prince could have 
come back and put an end to what was virtually the third stadt- 
holderless period, if he had had the courage to place himself at the 
head of his supporters and those who were ripe for an understanding 
with them. But he was not a leader. There was an orangist 
restoration, but it was brought about by William’s Prussian wife, 
the great princess Wilhelmina, and by foreign intervention. 

Order was restored in the end as a result of the working offerees 
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outside the Republic. The international position of the Dutch 
state at the end of the war with England was indeed unenv'iabie. It 
was at the mercy of France. The A.ustrian emperor, who wanted 
to liberate his Belg’ic territories from the dead hand of the merchant 
republic, and to restore the prosperity of Antwerp by opening the 
river Scheldt w'as adopting threatening attitude. The patriots 
were still unwilling to seek a rapprochement with Britaiii;, because 
tiiey were convinced that this country would immediately try to 
increase its influence by strengthening the position of the prince. 

At the time of Willianvs greatest humiliation the British ambassador 
Sir James Harris was most careful to keep aloof from the party 
struggle in order not to compromise the prince. France, on the 
other hand, gave open support to the patriots because they w-ere the 
enemies of Britain. When the tide began to turn in the spring of 
1 7865 and the orangist movement was gathering momentum., Harris 
decided that the time had arrived for organising a counter-revolu- 
tion. The oligarchs of Holland appeared still too independent, and 
perhaps also too unreliable, and he was not prepared to appeal to 
the mob. He therefore turned to the other provinces, which, 
throughout the histor}^ of the Republic, had never liked the pre- 
dominance of Holland, and in particular to Zeeland, w^hich 
remained orangist even though the course of events had once more 
placed the States party in control of its provincial States. In 1785 
Zeeland was the only province that voted against an alliance with 
France : it was still anglophil as well as orangist. {: 

Harris established contacts with Van de Spiegel, the pensionary 
of Zeeland. Van de Spiegel began his public career as a supporter 
of popular sovereignty. He advocated reform, even if it implied 
the curtailment of the stadthoideris powders. But he had an im- 
partial mind and liked to look detachedly upon the quarrels of the 
day. He began to feel out of place among the anti-orangists, and 
came to the conclusion that the country’s foremost need was peace 
through a compromise betw'cen the parties. During the Anglo- 
Dutch war, at the height of the attacks against the prince, he advised 
him to invite an impartial official investigation of his conduct, as his 
predecessor William I had done in similar circumstances. The 
prince refused. Van de Spiegel also advised the prince to place 
commissioners at the head of the various administrative depart- 
ments and to join them into a body comparable with the British 
cabinet. This proposal was also I'ejected by the prince, who was 
unwilling to give up an atom of bis powers and prerogatives, how- 
ever curtailed they had become in practice. Meanwhile the Zee- 
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husd pensionary ;dsr> did his best to induce the patrirji Icadci’s to 
accept a ('ompromisc, I'be basis of this compromise, said Van de 
Spiegfel. should of course not be ‘‘ that the prince may keep all he 
has and shall continue to follow the advice of his present so-called 
cabinet ’h More and morcj he became convinced that “ unless we 
are to witness the downfall of the Republic, persons who are inde- 
pendent of both parlies., who are moderate in their actions and 
endowed sufficient courage to speak out for the good of the 
country, should put their hands to the taskd’ 

The historian Fruin said that, like the Amsterdam burgomaster 
Rendorp, Van de Spiegel belonged to those men ‘‘ who were 
animated by no hatred against the stadtholderis dynasty, and 
entertained no plans for his humiliation. But they saw that he was 
unable himself to carry the burden of government, and that the 
backstairs council whose services he used had forfeited the trust of 
the nation. Instead of superannuated and impracticable methods 
of government they wanted to bring about a new and efficient 
system. They would have been satisfied, and more than satisfied 
added Fruin, who wrote in 1876, “ with a monarchy such as that 
under which we are living. But a revolution was needed to secure 
by force what the prince^s lack of understanding and narrow- 
mindedness refused to the friends of gradual reform ’b 

At the end of his vain endeavours Van de Spiegel came to the 
conclusion that the chances of forming a centre party had not yet 
arrived. While the patriots w^ere too exalted to put water in their 
wane, he had some hope still to find the orangists amenable to reason. 
He set to work in his own province, and gained adherents to his 
views. It is to him, as we saw, that Sir James Harris turned his 
attention. In June 1786 the stadtholder and his family went to 
Middelburg because princess Wilhelmina considered that the time 
for action had come. But there w^ere tv/o difficulties. While 
France continued to support the patriots, the British government 
was not prepared to go to war with France in support of the policy 
advocated by its ambassador. The prince, on the other hand, 
continued to refuse to go outside the strictest legality, to take a single 
step that went beyond his rights, or to abandon a single one of Ms 
prerogatives. 

The provinces w^ere in a ferrnent. Open conflict broke out in 
Gelderland where the armed patriot bands ran away at the sight 
of the regular troops sent against them by the orangist States of the 
province- In Utrecht the States split into two sections, each of 
which proclaimed itself the legal provincial assembly. In Holland, 
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where the pnlnol: w;is siill ai.ilicrcnss, ti]<' 

garchs of the Staten party were expelled from the councils of Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, and several other towns. Everywhere the 
regents were approaching the orangist leaders and renouncing their 
alliance the democrats of whom they were heartily tired. 

Karris tried to rouse the orangists to action, but they pointed out 
that the}- could not move unless the Frendi threat to give armed 
support to the patriots were neutralised by a promise that Britain 
would come to their own assistance. After protracted negotiations 
he w'-as able to extract from his government a promise that, short of 
declaring war on France, Britain would not remain inactive. 

The States General, which still had an orangist majority, now 
passed a resolution forbidding troops recruited by individual pro- 
vinces to take any action against the army of the Generality, and 
guaranteeing the pay of soldiers who would come over from the 
private army which the province of Holland had recruited. At 
once whole regiments left Holland and joined the army of the 
Generality which was in Utrecht. But still the prince refused 
to lead an invasion into Holland. The princess decided to 
go to Holland by herself. She hoped to rally the supporters of 
the house of Orange, and to persuade them to exercise pressure 
upon the prince. Companies of the patriot army of Holland stopped 
her at the border of the province, and though they treated her with 
the utmost courtesy, they would not let her proceed on hei journey. 
The king of Prussia allowed it to be known that he was greatly 
incensed by the affront inflicted upon, his sister. Only the fear of 
becoming involved in a war with France kept him from entering the 
territory of the Republic at once to exact satisfaction. This time 
the British government took a decisive step, and the prime minister 
declared that any concentration of French troops near the Low 
Countries would be considered a casus belli. On September 13th 
the Prussian army crossed the border. Five days later, while an 
angry mob was shouting underneath their windows, the States of 
Holland passed a resolution restoring the stadtholder to all his 
offices, Britain, Prussia and the Dutch Republic concluded a Triple 
Alliance which guaranteed the rcstoi'cd constitution of the Republic, 
and Harris was created Earl of Malmesbury. Thousands of patriots 
fled to France where they formed the nucleus of an army which later 
took part in the invasion of the Republic. Van de Spiegel was made 
grand pensionary of Holland. Though he saw’^ that the victory 
would be useless unless the constitution was reformed, he was 
powerless to effect a change. Moreover, the regents of Holland 
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knew that the restoration was the only, means of savirig their 
privileges, and gave their support to orangist conservatism. The 
community of interests between the princes of Orange and the urban 
oligarchs^ whicli had existed throughout the history of the Republic^ 
received a belated public acknowledgment. 

The States party had disappeared. Two new parties were 
facing each other. The regents^ the orangist lower middle class and 
the orangist proletariat stood on the same side, while the middling 
classes and the intelieciuals formed a revolutionary opposition. 
Once more the name of Orange had been captured by a party. 
But the old Republics rotten to the core, a mere survival with a 
constitution that no longer corresponded to the new distribution of 
economic and social power, was hastening towards its dissolution. 



BOOK' IV 

SYNTHESIS 


CHAPTER I 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

I N 1795 the armies of revolutionary France entered Dutch 
territory. The stadtholder William V fled to England, and the 
Dutch Republic ceased to exist. For nearly twenty years its 
territory was occupied by French armies. From 1810 to 1813 
Holland, as we now^ call the Northern Netherlands without fear 
of confusion with one of the seven provinces, was part of the 
French empire. At first most of the Dutch acquiesced in the 
occupation, a number of them welcomed it enthusiastically. As 
time went on, however, the Dutch learned to loathe the foreign 
invader. They realised, perhaps for the first time, the meaning 
and the value to themselves of the fact that they were Dutch. It is 
this discovery that we must examine in this fourth book. With it, 
as we shall see, came the conscious acceptance of the national 
synthesis, which restored at one and the same time the independence 
of the Dutch and the position of the house of Orange, but this time 
as a national symbol standing above the parties.^ 

Apart from providing the shock that brought to the Dutch the 
realisation of their true identity' and all that this implied, the French 
invasion also brought to Holland another and very great gift, — the 
glorious and beneficent doctrine of the French Revolution with its 
ideal of freedom, of equality and of brotherhood, which has enriched 
the minds of men and left them changed for the better. Like the 
renaissance and the reformation, the French Revolution belongs 
to the common patrimony of western mankind. This may appear 
trite to the blase and the fastidious. But I am writing at a time 
when the Grande Nation^ which is the second fatherland of all good 
Europeans, suffers from a setback. France will recover, and recover 
soon, precisely because she went through her immortal Revolution. 
Moreover, in Holland itself there existed before the war an important 
party which wrote its opposition to the French Revolution on its 

^ Bibiiograjshies and Sources for Book IV in my Robespierre (1935) smd Great Britain 
and the Establishment of the Kingdom of the Netherlands (1930). Colenbrander, Gedenkstnkken 
der Algemeene Geschiedenh van Nederland (22 vols.). 
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banner. Being {'tn:vlucc.d ibat the ideas of tliis R.e\^o!ution belong 
in, a very .spceial manner to ilic of my natioiij I make no 

apology i'br the re-statement of what ought to be self-evident. 

In the France of 1789 human beings arose who proclaimed tiiat 
they had reached the adult stage, and claimed the rights of adults. 
The freedom demanded by the French^people consisted in the recog- 
nition of the dignity of the human individua] and of the sovereign 
rights of human individuals joined together in a nation. The 
nation, not an abstraction but a collectivity, stood up against a 
monarch whose rights were based exclusively upon Iradllion, con- 
vention, and heredity. Where privilege had reigned, the French 
proclaimed equality. They inscribed brotherhood on their banner, 
and wanted it to reign where the cruel oppression of men by men 
had prevailed. In the heat of the fight for freedom brotherhood 
would have had little chance, had it not found a refuge in the 
armies where even aristocrats were brothers if they fought for the 
sacred cause. 

At the time of the outbreak of the French Revolution absolutism 
was no longer the general rule in Europe, The Dutch Republic 
was ruled by the upper middle class. Britain had its own peculiar 
system under which imperial affairs were managed by a combina- 
tion of the aristocracy and the upper middle class, while local govern- 
ment was in the hands of the lesser nobility. In most other , western 
countries enlightened despotism tried to pay some attention to new 
economic and social trends. In France absolutism, which had long 
since outlived its purpose,, reigned unadulterated and uncompromis- 
ing. Public life in France presented yet another paradox. The 
political powder of the nobility lacked a solid economic basis. A 
considerable proportion of the provincial nobility was impoverished, 
the court nobility lived on pensions and doles. The bourgeoisie, 
on the other hand, had acquired wealth by trade and industry. 
It was conscious of its power, and was sullenly resentful of the fact 
that it had no share whatever in the conduct of public affairs. 

Thus, towards the end of the old regime, France was a country 
without political stability. The existing order of things was con- 
sidered absurd and out-of-date by the majority of thinking people 
including a large proportion of the privileged class. The occasional 
cause of revolution, the spark that exploded the powder keg, was a 
coup by those for whose benefit the machine of government was 
run. Georges Lefebvre has described this revolt of the nobles ’’ 
in his recent book Quatre-^vingt-neuf (1939). Administrative mis- 
management and an adventurous foreign policy having exhausted 



the treasury beyond the pnssiisility of repl/'^dsinneni by other than 
heroic means, the nobility persuaded the king to call the nation for 
the semblance of a consultation. They felt that the unprecedented 
sacrifices required to. stave off bankruptcy' should be requested rather 
than demanded. They hoped, moreover, for the eighteenth century 
was a century of hope, tha,t something would occur, something 
rare and comforting, that would secure for themselves an impossible 
and unmerited pei'petuation of the good life, if for once the long- 
suffering nation were coaxed instead of being bullied. They 
advised the king to call his faithful estates, though that ghost of a 
parliament, the states general, had not met since 16x4. There 
would, be rousing ceremonial, professions of loyalty, a few courteously 
uttered complaints, some equally few and immaterial concessions. 
Then the third estate would voluntarily tax itself beyond and above 
the grinding toll already taken by the royal tax collectors. 

The French nation thi'ew itself enthusiastically into the work of 
electing its representatives to the states general. Its deputies went 
to the royal residence of Versailles, not to save the established order 
of things, but to demand a new regime that did away, once and for 
all, with privilege and inefficiency, and reflected the ideas and aspira- 
tions of the age. The men of the middle class, and those of the 
clergy and nobility 'who saw eye to eye with them, did not go with 
the intention of initiating a revolution. They went in the firm 
belief that their king would ask them to co-operate in the building 
of a new France. These men of substance, these professional men 
with a stake in the existing economic order of tilings, wanted no 
proletarian revolution. They wanted no more than what was 
achieved at the end of the long revolutionary period, when in 1814 
and 1815 the middling and upper middle classes, through their 
representatives in a parliament elected on a very restricted franchise, 
were given a say in the shaping of their countryks destinies. 

Meanwhile, however, greater expectations had been aroused. 
The urban proletariat, which suffered from, an economic crisis, 
hoped for relief, the peasantry, made restive by a succession of bad 
harvests, felt more acutely the hardship as well as the incongruous- 
ness of antiquated feudal obligations. The effeivescence of the 
election period had not abated. Many men whom the doctrines of 
enlightenment had previously left untouched now waxed, eloquent 
about rights and equality. Would they have revolted if the con- 
vening of the states general had not filled them with a new hope? 
It is doubtful, but who shall say? What is certain is that the Mng 
and his court had no intention of sharing their power with the 
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isation's Jind (»p[MJsr(! the doiuaiuls of Hk': delegates 

with threats, and, when these proved unavailing, with trickery and 
passive resistance. On a number of occasions the deputies of the 
third estate, wlio meanwhile had turned themselves into a national 
assembly, either appealed to the masses or welcomed their inter-' 
vention. Tlius, influenced by a %trit%^ofjournees, during which the 
Paris populace took the law into its own hands, and by spontaneous 
acts of violence throughout the countryside, the national assembly 
abolished political privilege and the old regime. 

The clash between the obstructi^nnsm of privilege and the 
determination of reformers wlin were ready to appeal to the street 
or use its support had two results: foreign war and a radical devia- 
tion to the left. As the popular clement began to play an increasing 
part in defeating the plots of the aristocrats, its demands increasecl, 
and also its influence upon the course of affairs. At the same time 
a large number of reformers found it difficult to see why equality 
should mean equality for those only who had an income or earned 
more than a given figure, why freedom should not be the privilege 
of all men, even of those who might make use of this freedom in a 
manner that was distasteful to the propertied and the respectable. 
It is the eternal bane of liberalism that it must blend idealism with 
practical considerations, and that the reasonableness to which it 
must sooner or later appeal cannot be rational. The reformers of 
1789 did not ask for much. ‘"When in 1789 France made her 
impassioned demand for a constitution says Vandal in his masterly 
study VAvenement de Bonaparte^ “ she meant not so much a charter of 
political liberties as a body of rules that should be established once 
and for all and made definitive.” But the men who were sent to 
Versailles to achieve this wx^rk of rationalisation discovered that it 
could make no progress till the ruler and those around him were 
compelled to adopt a very simple principle of political wisdom, once 
formulated by Aristotle: “ All things considered, all persons ought 
to follow what is right, and not what is established”. Once the 
deputies had made this discovery they found it impossible to look 
back. They began a revolution, and most of France followed them, 
supported them, and even pushed them faster than they wished 
to go. 

There is one aspect of this story which we must never overlook, 
for it is highly relevant to the study of the impact of revolutionary 
France upon Holland. The French Revolution stood for the fulfil- 
ment of men's craving for decency, for justice and for beauty. The 
French did what others would have liked to do. And we must 
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remember yet another thing. Wlien the hostility <4‘ the old 
world heightened tJu': pilch of the Revolution, when it led to 
civil and foreign war, when dangerous idealists became free to 
dream aloud, when the French behaved as a nation possessed — even 
then the Re'voludon was never totally ugly. Men died for their 
beliefs and thereby hallowed them. They gave the world the 
greaiest battle-song it lias ever heard. Later, when a strong man. 
used the French to become Europehs tyrant, he owed his success, 
not so much to his great talents, as to the idealism and the epic 
grandeur of his armies, where all that was best in the Revoiution 
still survived. The men who, in Holland and in the other occupied 
territories, served France and Napoleon, were no quislings. They 
were the fighters for a better world, men as noble as the Frenchmen 
who first passed the frontiers of France and planted the flag of free- 
dom beyond her borders. If, in the end, they were defeated, it is 
not because they were evil, but because they did not understand 
human nature. They did not know that there is in men something 
that transcends justice and the craving for an international order. 
They did not know that before they can think of a European order 
or the coming of the Second Kingdom, men want to be themselves, 
and true to their owm self. 


CHAPTER II 

THE REVOLUTION AND THE DUTCH 

T he king and his court had seen no vision. They hated the 
new France. Their submission was full of mental reserva- 
tions. They plotted with foreign countries, and tried to 
obtain their assistance against the French nation while it was 
helping itself to its rightful heritage. The foreign powers were in no 
hurry to give this support. They stiil clung to the eighteenth- 
century conception of the European balance with its mixture of 
bullying and cunning, and they rejoiced at the weakening of their 
French competitor. The kings were torn between a doubtful 
loyalty to their royal trade union and the greed which was the 
guiding principle of each of its members. After much hesitation 
they gave to Louis XVI the support of empty threats. Meanwhile, 
in 1792, a gang of self-seeking southerners came to power in France. 
They wanted war with Austria and Prussia, because they wanted to 
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make the Revoliition in which they were playing a part niore 
thorough-going and more spectacular. They knew that nothing 
lends so much vigour to a popular movement as the common hatred 
of a foreign foe. While the Girondins drove France into a war for 
which it was not reach^, the court betrayed the military plans of its 
own country to the Austrian and Prussian enemies. Yet the French 
fought, and the fierce conviction that right was on their side gave 
them the strength to throw out the invaders vdiorn they had 
provoked. 

Dark days and dark years followed. Egalitarian idcaiisn;. and 
frenzied patriotism held sway, and terror ruled the land. The 
Committee of Public Safety wielded dictatorial powers, the Com- 
mittee of Public Security sent people to the guillotine. Robespierre, 
the master of the committees, was a gentle nature made callous by 
overwork and fatigue more than by fanaticism. Once an opponent 
of the death penalty, he now approved of the execution of scores of 
people because he knew that all around him was reactionary plotting 
and treasonable profiteering. This man, whom we should nowa- 
days call a radical, believed in social justice but also in private 
property, and feared the red levellers as much as the aristocratic 
friends of the foreign enemy. Precariously balanced upon his 
absolute compromise, he struck impartially at the right and at the 
left, until he was overthrown by men who wanted an even bloodier 
revolution. 

As the head of Robespierre dropped into the basket, all that was 
plain and normal, sane and realistic in the old, vital and funda- 
mentally sound country of France, rose in protest and refused to 
follow the extremists. Ordinary men had had their fill of blood 
and violence. They wanted to enjoy the fruits of their revolution 
in peace. The men of Thermidor who overthrew Robespierre 
were themselves carried off by the mass of peaceful and decent 
bourgeois who had had enough of exaltation and frenzy. They 
compelled the men at the helm to set their course towards the right, 
and yet more to the right. In the theatres young men broke the 
busts of bloodthirsty Marat, and in the streets it was now as danger- 
ous to affect a revolutionary informality of dress as it had only 
recently been to appear in the garb of an aristocrat. 

It was a significant moment. It revealed the play of one of those 
basic laws of history, which are simply the laws of human behaviour, 
because history deals with the behaviour of men living together in 
communities. Men are venturesome, or they would still be where 
their primitive ancestors once stood. But they are conservative too, 
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and cast a Jiostalgic glance at .every harbour tlicy leave, however 
II. nco.mfi:)r table ft: appcaj'cd while they Were there. 

The :raillouac was packed up, but so was inucli of the idealism 
of the early days of the Revolution. A new coiisiilulion was con- 
jured into existence, the Directoire ijnade it.s appearance, and 
France became an authoritarian state ruled by small bodies that 
steered a hesitant course between high finance and dogniaiic 
.revolution. Delivered from the nightmare of fear, men threw 
themselves into a frenzy of sensuality, like the peoples of Europe 
after the first World War. The norms that had centuries behind 
them had gone, but integrity went into exile together with revolution- 
ary intolerance, of which it was but another aspect. The period 
of the Directoirc was corrupt to the marrow. One thing saved it 
from utter decay: the war went on. ]|t was waged by armies in- 
spired by the idealism, of 1792 and 1793. though the warriors 

remained the same, the war itself had changed. As inflation and 
corruption grev/, the Directoirc became increasingly aware of the 
fact that treasure could be extracted from the countries occupied 
by its armies. The liberation of oppressed peoples became a mere 
pretext for predatory expeditions. The armies of occupation were 
the vanguard of hordes of rapacious collectors who emptied Belgium, 
Holland and Italy of their wealth. 

It is at this stage of its development that the French Revolution 
made its impact upon the Dutch state. The Southern Netherlands, 
which belonged to Austria since the war of the Spanish Succession, 
were invaded by the French in November 1792, lost by them the 
following year, and re-occupied in 1794. On the second occasion 
the country was treated as conquered territory. The French 
pillaged Belgium of its food, its horses, its leather and its cloth, and 
made it a dumping ground for their worthless paper money. Fin- 
ally, in October 1795, Directoirc issued a decree which united 
the territory of the Southern Netherlands, i.e. Belgium and the 
principality of Liege, to France. 

It was the French attack upon Belgium that brought England 
into the war. The ruling classes of England disliked the Jacobin 
Revolution, but did not go to war against it. The whole English 
people was horrified at the execution of king Louis XVI, but this 
did not bring them into the war. Great Britain was in one of its 
periodical moods of isolation. Only when the Austrian Nether- 
lands, so indispensable to the security of England, were annexed, 
did the English realise the need for intervention. The French 
revolutionaries acted first, and on February ist 1793 the convention 
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declared war against the king of England and the Dutch stadtholdcr. 
During 1 793 Ar.glo-Dutch armies fought the French in Belgium and 
in French r landers under the atrocious generalship of the duke of 
York. 1x1 the autumn of 1794 the territory of the Republic was 
invaded by tiic French general Pichegru, who advanced very slowly 
towards the north. The stadtholdcr William V decided to leave the 
country. On January i8th 1795. he stepped on board a fishing 
boat at Scheveningen and crossed to England as a refugee. Within 
a few weeks of his departure the whole territory of the Republic was 
in the hands of the French. 

Wlicn the stadtholdcr left for England the party of the patriots 
would have liked to start a revolution and to establish a convention 
and committees on the French pattern. But in France, where the 
terror was just over, there was a new spirit of moderation, and tlic 
French deputies who accompanied the army decided that the transi- 
tion to the new dispensation must be gradual, and that the preserva- 
tion of order was their first concern. The particularism which had 
characterised the Dutch in the past show^ed itself in the separate 
agreement which the people of Zeeland made with the invader. 
Protected by its wide rivers, their province was more difficult to 
occupy than the rest of the country. As a result the Zeelanders 
were able to avoid unconditional surrender. French paper money 
which gained currency in the rest of the Dutch territory was not 
introduced in Zeeland. Garrisons were kept down in. number. 
No requisitions w'ere to be allowed and many of the old regents 
continued their functions in the urban administrations of Zeeland. 
Elsewhere, however, the change was great. 

For the time being the institutions of the country were upheld, 
but new men were appointed to operate them. They belonged to 
the well-to-do middle class, to the people who had provided the bulk 
of the patriot party. This peaceful revolution carried out by 
rhetoric rather tlxan by violence was accomplished in six weeks’ lime. 
Orange flags were abolished. The red-white-blue flag was univers- 
ally adopted. While local government was allowed to remain what 
it had been, considerable changes were made at the centre. The 
French tried to introduce centralisation as they had done in their 
own country. The States General ceased to be an assembly of dele- 
gates and became a body of actual representatives of the country. 
They held out against the French demands for large territorial 
cessions, and the French, who were primarily in need of cash, 
preferred the substance to the shadow. In May 1795 an offensive 
and defensive alliance was concluded between the two sovereign 
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Republics. The Dutch made a few relatively slight territorial 
coB.cessions and allowed tlie French to occupy some fortresses* 
Thereupon the Dutch began to organise their newly-gained liberty,, 
They found the fashionable revolutionary work of constitution- 
making unexpectedly difficult. Two contrasting currents divided 
the pati'iots as soon as they began their work of reorganisation. 
They were the unitarists and the federalists. The unitarists, con- 
vinced and enthusiastic revolutionaries, wanted their country to be 
like France and form a united and undivided Republic. The 
federalists represented the tradition of the Dutch Republic and still 
more the conflict of material interests which had characterised it 
throughout its history. The provinces were afraid that they would 
have to share the vast debt of Holland, while this province did not 
want to give up its predominant position in the state. Amsterdam 
was particularly determined in this respect. The clergy — once the 
pillars of orangist centralisation — supported the federalists, a 
sufficient indication of the profound change that had taken place in 
the country. 

A national assembly was elected by universal male suffrage. It 
worked out a constitution which, though otiiwardly an imitation of 
the centralising system of the French Direct oire, was in fact based 
upon federalist principles. A plebiscite was held in August 1797 
and rejected the new constitution. As it happened the Jacobin 
extremists had recently gained ground in Paris. Their victory was 
reflected in Holland where, with the support of the French army, 
the extreme unitarists staged a coup d’Etat. In January 1798 they 
arrested the leading federalists and promulgated a new constitution 
which copied the system of the Directoire more genuinely than the 
previous constitutions. Like its French model the new government 
was incompetent and corrupt. In May 1798, however, a new 
change took place in Paris and moderate elements once more 
gained the ascendancy. The atmosphere at The Hague was at 
once affected, and in July 1798 a new constitution was passed which 
was more moderate in its unitarism. 

Under its latest constitution Holland received the name of 
Batavian Republic ’h What characterised this dull satellite of 
France was, in the first place, the break with the old regime implied 
in the introduction of a moderate dose of centralisation. Mean- 
while, however, the enthusiasm of the admirers of the French 
RevoHition had been damped by successive disappointments. 
Political antagonisms began to wear off. There was a dim begin-r 
ning of national reconciliation. Nevertheless, the habit of copying 
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the ETench in their innumerable constitutional adventures persisted. 
Like all revolutions which do away with the profoundly human 
principle of monarchy, the French Revolution was slowly reverting 
to one-man rule. In 1799 the consulate was established in Paris, 
and the inevitable delayed reaction at The Hague was a new 
constitution in 1801. , 

Slowly the increasing number of people wTo disliked the new 
order began to look upon the house of Orange as a symbol of opposi- 
tion and of national liberation. This rapprochement between 
orangism and the national idea revealed itself for the first time in 
1799, when an Anglo-Pmssian army landed on the Dutch ct>ast. 
The Dutch army took part in the resistance against this invasion, 
but the Batavian government ventured to throw out some careful 
feelers in the direction of an orangist restoration. When the peace 
of Amiens was being negotiated in 1802 the Batavian government 
tried to obtain compensation for the house of Orange whose proper- 
ties in Holland had been confiscated. In short, anti-orangism w^as 
going the way of revolutionary fervour. But the Dutch people were 
still bewildered and lacked a common ideal. Upon a superficial 
observer they might still make the impression of being ripe for 
assimilation. Their energies and their strong identity were merely 
dormant : what was needed to awaken them was a common experi- 
ence of misfortune, oppression, and resistance. The empire of 
Napoleon provided this experience. 

The French Revolution was followfing a course which was so 
fatally pre-determined that many contemporaries were able to map 
it out in advance. When a considerable amount of energy is applied 
by a man or by a group of men to achieve a purpose, a surplus of 
energy is bound to remain available after this purpose has been 
achieved. It will continue to operate in the direction in which it 
has been applied, independently of the fact that it is no longer 
required. Nature is not a careful and precise dispenser: it produces 
means that exceed its requirements. In the same way, when they 
set themselves a goal, human beings develop a mentality that will 
enable them to reach it. In the course of their work they build an 
organisation and acquire habits and loyalties. They are incapable 
of discarding all these as soon as their task is performed. One might 
give this habit of things and of human, beings the name of 
law of inertia In physical science the law of inertia describes 

bow a body that is in motion continues this motion as long as it is 
not arrested or deflected by an outside influence. The human law 
of inertia appears to work in the same way. One has witnessed in 
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England the lunnalion ul' a eoalition bcivseeii tiie \a.riuus partie.s 
for the purpose of winning a war. When the war was won the 
coalition found it difficult to disso]\^e iiself Between the beginning 
of his personal reign and 1685, or thereabouts. Louis XIY was 
performing a highly necessary task, giving his country the unity and 
the cohesion of which it was^so badly in need, and safeguarding it 
against interference from outside. Vvhal iiappened when his 
objects were achieved as well as they could be in his day? He 
continued his work of absolutist centralisation, and military security 
gave way as a principle to military conquest. The result was that a 
deterioration set in in the government of France which is sometimes 
mistakenly attributed to a decline of Louis’ health or to a change 
in his advisers. The French Revolution went through a similar 
process. Threatened by a conspiracy between the court and 
foreign powers, it went to war for the defence of its own existence, 
but when its safety v/as assured it continued to fight and to conquer. 
The law of inertia 'was operating. Napoleon was needed because 
France was rapidly disintegrating as a I'esult of the corruption of the 
Directoire. He put the country’s affairs in order and stayed on; 
he gave France a protecting zone of buffer states, and went on to 
conquer Europe. 

When Napoleon became emperor in 1804 already past his 

zenith. The culminating moment of his career came in 1802, when 
he concluded the peace of Amiens which was a confession by the 
English that they could not stay the coui'se. When he made himself 
emperor, Napoleon was at v/ar once more with Great Britain. He 
wanted to defeat his enemy by means of a blockade. He considered 
that one-man rule would turn the Batavian Republic into his willing 
instrument, and he decided to appoint a dictator. He chose the 
lawyer Schimmelpenninck, one of the moderate unitarists who were 
then in. the ascendant in the Dutch Republic, After protracted 
negotiations in which he obtained very advantageous terms for the 
Batavian Republic, Schimmelpenninck agreed to become “ grand 
pensionary ” and was given sole executive power. The Dutch 
were amused at this return to the terminology of the old Republic, 
which after all the events of the previous decade sounded like an 
antiquarian revival. They treated the grand pensionary with the 
sarcasm that is their usual weapon when they are powerless. Yet 
this able man rendered considerable services to his country. His 
magistracy lasted only one year, but during this time he consolidated 
the improvements brought about by the French Revolution, and 
prepared the Dutch nation for monarchical government. He 
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refbrilied liuauccj s atiojiaiisrd adiiiiuislratioii and regulated 

education, rlenceiordi the country was a genuinely centralised 
state in which the province of Holland played no greater part than 
the other provinces. 


CHAPTER III 

A KING FOR THE DUTCH 

S CHIMMFXPENNiivCK disappeared as suddenly as he had 
arrived, and NapoleoiVs brother Louis became king of 
Holland in 1806. This change was part of the family system, 
of Napoleon %vho liked to consolidate his position by surrounding 
France with vassal kingdoms and principalities where his relatives 
and his trusted friends reigned. King Louis’ reign need not be 
examined here from the point of vltw of Napoleonic policy. What 
gives it importance in an historic survey of the evolution of Dutch 
national sentiment is the fact that this foreign adventurer dis- 
covered the inwardness of Dutch nationhood, admired it and loved 
it. He was, and not unwillingly, one of the men who were instru- 
mental in the national regeneration of the Dutch. 

Napoleon wanted to tighten his grip on Holland, and to intensify 
the part played by this country in the blockade of England. He 
hoped that his brother would serve him more faithfully than the 
Dutchman Schimmelpenninck. Louis had every reason to be 
devoted to Napoleon. He had learned to look up to his elder 
brother who must have seemed a demi-god to him when, in his 
smart sub-lieutenant’s uniform, he arrived to spend his leave among 
his Corsican family in 1 786. Napoleon took his young brother with 
him to Auxonne, and paid for his board, his clothes and his educa- 
tion. He did without an orderly to save money from his exiguous 
pay. Napoleon coached his brother in mathematics, history and 
geography, and wrote about him with parental pride to Joseph, the 
eldest brother of the family: “^All the women arc in love with Louis. 
His tone is neat, smart and French This remark throws a reveal- 
ing light on the preoccupations of the younger generation in a 
family whose mother tongue was Corsican and whose ambition it 
was to become assimilated to the culture of their new mother 
country. His social manner is agreeable continued Napoleon, 
''Xe is a charming creature. He works from inclination as much as 
from pride, and he is full of ‘ sentiment k” Afterwards Louis was 
sent to the military school of Chalons, Napoleon still paid his fees 
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and kept, an eye on liim. When he was a geiicrai and went to Italy 
he took Louis with him as an aide-de-camp, L{:)uis did his share of 
fighting and displayed courage, but when things became really 
dangerous J'^apoleon sent him to Paris with dispatclies. It was the 
same during the Egyptian campaign. The rising general once more 
made Louis his aide-de-camp, but before the dangerous raid into 
Syria he sent him home with dispatches. Louis returned this 
devotion. He worked hard to advance Napoleon's interests and 
showed far less envy towards him. than did the other brothers who 
managed to believe that the Bonapartes had a dynastic right to share 
the power and the glory that came to their brother. About 1800 
Louis was a colonel with little interest in military affairs, a devout 
reader of Sterne and of the early romantics. He married Hortense 
de Beauharnais, daughter of Josephine, the wdfe of Napoleon, so 
that a special family interest brought the two brothers still closer 
together. By 1806 Louis had become one of the most important 
personages in the imperial scheme. He was a prince of the blood, 
colonel-general of the carabineers, commander of the garrison .of 
Paris, a member of the privy council and the council of state, a 
senator, a count of the empire, grand chancellor of the legion of 
honour, great constable of France and a wearer of the most distin- 
guished orders in Europe. 

At the age of twenty-eight Louis w^ent to Holland with the earnest 
intention of being a successful king. You may be sure he said 
to the Dutch delegates who came to greet him, ‘' that from the 
moment I set foot on the soil of the kingdom I became Dutch.'* 
He worked so hard that after a while he was forced to go for a 
holiday at Mayence. He endeavoured to recover the debt which 
France owed to Holland and to obtain an alleviation of Holland's 
military and naval obligations. Sometimes iic revealed flashes of 
common sense that remind one of Sancho Panga on his island king- 
dom. One day the inhabitants of a polder near Amsterdam asked 
for permission to raise their dyke. Amsterdam objected because, 
as its council rightly pointed out, the waters instead of overflowing 
into this polder, would rush into Amsterdam. Louis looked at the 
plans, meditated awhile, and then decided that the inhabitants of 
the polder could raise their dyke by as much as they liked, while 
Amsterdam would have to raise its own dyke by just the same 
amount. 

In the early days Louis was like a child with a new toy: he played 
the game of royalty with excessive keenness. The ceremonial he 
introduced at his court surpassed the rigid etiquette of the court of 
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Napoleon. He created field marshals and bestowed orders and 
titles of nobility that were like a caricature of the emperor’s new- 
fangled creations. Don’t make yourself ridiculous wrote 
Napoleon; what he meant was: “don’t make me ridiculous’’! 
The emperor also wrote: “ You care too much for popularity among 
the Dutch, you are trying to receive the applause of your shop- 
keepers ’h But already there was more than vanity in Louis’ 
attitude to his new country. In 18083 before it was known that the 
Spanish adventure would turn into a hopeless fiasco. Napoleon 
offered him the crown of Spain. Louis declined the honour. He 
was too much attached to Holland. “ My only wish, the only thing 
I am able to do, is to remain Dutch ”, he wrote at a later stage, 
when Napoleon suggested that he should abdicate. For Napoleon’s 
attitude towards liis royal lieutenant soon ceased to be solely 
inspired by irritation. Louis refused to be a mere instrument of 
his brother’s policy. He sabotaged the continentai blockade, 
tolerated wholesale smuggling, and organised passive resistance 
against the emperor’s agents. Finally when the situation became 
impossible Louis refused to obey Napoleon, and about the middle 
of 1810 he left the country. Before he went he said to a friend: 
“ The empire of the world would mean nothing to me in comparison 
with Holland. ... I was born a Frenchman, I am proud of it, 
and I should have liked nothing better than to remain French all 
my life. But when I became king, I became Dutch, and nothing 
in the world could change me now 

The Bonapartes were wanderers without a country. Napoleon 
remained a foreigner in France, and the kings he created remained 
foreigners in their kingdoms. Quiet, contemplative and introspec- 
tive, Louis was different: he became absorbed by his new environ- 
ment. Suddenly transplanted in the midst of a nation with a real 
identity, this man without a country surrendered with delight to 
these people, who, under alien occupation, went on quietly and 
unobtrusively being themselves. He made efforts to learn Dutch. 
The Dutch landscape haunted him all his life, and he remained 
faithful to the Dutch and to Holland till his death in 1846. He 
continued to follow the affairs of his adopted country with un- 
flagging interest, and received all Dutch visitors who came his way. 
The Dutch liked him. The patriot Vaii Hogendorp wrote most 
kindly about him in his private diary in 1808, the poet Bilderdijk 
praised him in his verse. 

Louis’s reign was beneficent. He had the flair required to dis- 
cover good advisers, and the wisdom to listen to them. He intro- 
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duced uscfuf. reforms, and meditated others wliieli he had 00 time 
to carry out. He dreamt of a constitution vvhich would give his 
subjects persona! and reiigious freedom and fair taxation, and 
wanted to submit; this constitution to the free vote of the people. 
He showed — as we have seen by one example — a genuine under- 
standing of the typically Dutch problem of defence against die 
waters. He htmiliarised the Dutch with the idea of a popular 
monarchy that stood above the parties, and helped them to forget 
the dmsions of the past. But the greatest significance of tliis odd 
figure is that he was the first to make the public rediscovery of Dutch 
nationhood. 


CHAPTER I.V 

^‘THE DUTCH ARE DIFFERENT’’ 

A fter the forced abdication of king Louis, Holland was 
annexed by France in July 181:0. Even then, the country 
was not made an integral part of the French empire. There 
was first of all a transitional period when the royal administration 
remained unchanged. It lasted till January 1811. Then came a 
French governor-general, Lebrun, duke of Plaisance, who was 75 
and appeared destined to become the pliable instrument for which 
Napoleon had been looking in vain. But even the duke turned out 
to have ideas of his own. Moreover, the emperor had found it 
necessary to promise not to treat Holland as an annexed country. 
As a result Holland continued to be something outside the scheme of 
French imperial uniformity. A large number of officials arrived 
from France; most of the prefects and sub-prefects of the Dutch 
departements, and all the customs and censorship officers were 
French. But on the whole the officials in charge of the direct 
administration of the country were Dutch. Dutch I'emained one 
of the two administrative languages. There was no intensive 
Frenchification such as took place in Belgium. 

The French officials who came to Holland were not content 
merely to carry out the blockade efficiently. They were deter- 
mined to work upon the population, to gain its good will and to 
make it ready for assimilation in order that Holland might become 
an integral part of the empire. The administrative and police 
officials took their work seriously. Apart from an immense volume 
of reports on the behaviour of individuals, of classes and of regions, 
they also sent home serious studies which remind one of the reports 
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drawn up no%vadays by British and Dutch colonial officials. There 
exists a fascinating memoir finished in October 1813 by D' Alphonse, 
the iiitendant for home affairs in annexed Holland. Certain 
passages of this report show that the author made a genuine endeav- 
our to understand the psychology of the Dutch. 

One of the things which surprised D’ Alphonse most w'as the 
universal habit of drinking vast quantities of tea. He said that the 
custom of tea-drinking had been introduced by the East India 
Company which used to pay physicians for declaring that beer was 
pernicious to the health. The women contributed to this triumph 
of tea over beer. They prepared the beverage themsclx cs for their 
husbands, their children and their friends. The time of tea- 
brewing*’, he wrote, was a moment which brought people together 
for a welcome moment of relaxation : they liked to repeat it as often 
as possible. This still takes place, even among the upper classes. 
The ladies themselves make the tea, and they proceed to it with their 
usual methodical tidiness. Tea is drunk during the morning, ^igain 
in the afternoon, and not infrequently once more after supper. Nor 
do they limit themselves to one cup, but they take several in rapid 
succession. The number increases according to the taste of the 
drinker. Sometimes as many as eight or ten cups are emptied, but 
the average is more modest and not above three or four cups.” To 
this excessive use of tea D’Alphonse attributed a number of nervous 
disorders and digestive troubles from which the Dutch were suffer- 
ing. He also considered that the bad condition of their teeth was 
the result of their taking so many hot drinks as well as of their over- 
indulgence in tobacco. 

Describing the character of the Dutch D’Alphonse said that it 
was calm, cold, serious, grave and even phlegmatic ’k Among 
the virtues forming part of the national character he counted 
simplicity, gentleness, moderation, discretion, tolerance, patience, 
and perseverance The resulting defects were a slowness which 
nothing can remedy, which causes people to deliberate when they 
ought to act, an indulgence and a patience which degenerate into 
weakness, a servility towards their own methods, institutions, and 
customs, which makes them reject the most necessary innovations 
and the most useful inventions 

The upper classes, according to D’Alphonse, had less originality 
than those of other countries. About the populace hardly anything 
favourable could be said. '' The annals of history attest its ferocity; 
every day brings proofs of its laziness and its tendency to drunken- 
mess. Its brutality often equals that of the English mob, although 
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it often lacks the latter’s pride. Nevertheless acts of ferocity are rare 
and are rather an exception to the general character.” Religion 
enjoyed universal respect, said the writer, and the devoutness of the 
Dutch was sincere. Although the spirit of the Revolution had 
modified the attitude of isolated individuals towards religion, a 
general increase of religious sentiment could be observed. 

Tlie Dutch, said D’ Alphonse, were no longer faithful to the 
simplicity of their fathers, but they had preserved the sincerity, 
the honesty and the good faith ” of the past. '' The Dutch language 
seems to prove the ancient simplicity and the ancient sincerity of tlic 
nation. It owns few strong expressions and lends itself little to 
compliment and to flattery. It seems to be the language of a 
people which is used to say what it thinks.” D’ Alphonse considered 
that the dominant passion of the Dutch was love of money. He 
explained this by the fact that in the past they had been compelled to 
accumulate wealth for the defence of their independence. What, 
however, appeared to be the most distinctive trait of the Dutch was 
their love of freedom. This feeling for freedom is not yet extinct. 
To it, in all probability, is due the particular kind of pride, and also 
the spirit of independence which one cannot fail to notice when one 
moves among them. These sentiments are in no way alarming: 
they are kept in check by a strong sense of justice.” 

Most of the reports sent to Paris by French officials were merely 
concerned with the loyalty and the spirit of the Dutch population, 
and usually the opinion of the reporters was unfavourable. They 
make it clear that the annexation was received by the Dutch with 
an affectation of indiflFerence. Under king Louis, life had become 
so difficult that people felt relieved when the emperor became 
personally responsible for what w^'as happening in the country. 
Almost everyone felt that independence had long since become a 
sham, and that it was better to call things by their real name. The 
councillor of state Real, who was a high ofBciai of the French 
ministry of police, visited Holland in i8ix to observe the police 
system in the newly annexed territories. It is clear that he was not 
favourably impressed. He referred in his report to the enchanting 
pictures drawn by past travellers in Holland, and said: I could 
have spoken about these unending marshes which have been turned 
into meadows, but where walking remains difficult, while it is 
impossible to sit down in them for a rest. I could have spoken of 
the innumerable gardens which surround the towns, but which 
have been planted in the mire, are water-logged and marked dffi 
by muddy and ill-smelling ditches. I could have mentioned their 
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towns which are numerous, populous, rich and dean, but where the 
canals that are so useful to commerce arc filled with stagnant and 
pestilential waters. The liouses are pretty, but, when one wearies 
of their invariable sameness, the eye looks in vain for a monumental 
building. Indeed, I have reflected that these obscr/ations might 
appear out of place in the account of a mission which was intended 
to find out the spirit of the inhabitants of these houses. Public spirit 
in Holland is anthFrench 

Real described how generally speaking the French are received 
nowhere in ITolland, and not a single salon is open to them in 
Amsterdam. The prince — ^this was Lebrun, the governor- 
general — who works excessively, does not hold an open salon 
after eight o’clock even on the days of gala dinners. As for the 
Dutch, they invariably shut themselves up in what they call their 
* colleges which are a kind of club where no Frenchman can 
penetrate, where members only are admitted, and where alarming 
news is haw'ked about. There they remain inaccessible to every 
new idea and every attempt to bring about a fusion 

In his analysis of the causes of this anti-French feeling Real 
declared that it had nothing to do with the present annexation or 
with the events which had preceded it. On the contrary, he said, 
there has been an anti-French spirit in Holland for the last 150 
years, as a I'esult of the ceaseless hostile influence of English jealousy. 
In one way, as we shall see, Real was right. The English were 
indeed and to a large degree responsible for the rebellious spirit of 
the Dutch, but he was mistaken when he said that recent events had 
nothing to do with it. The prefect of the departemenl of the 
Mouths of the Scheldt, in other words of Zeeland, was better in- 
formed than Real. In May 1811 he reported: “ In Zeeland the 
public spirit follows the movement of commerce. The Zeelander 
loved his independence because he believed that he owed his 
commercial prosperity to it. . . . They would love the Emperor 
if His Majesty could give them the slightest grounds for hoping that 
part of their commercial relations would be resumed ”. This 
prefect understood the situation, and what he said applied also to 
the rest of the country. What angered the Dutch masses and the 
Dutch middle classes who had taken so kindly to the rule of good 
Hug Louis was that since the French had become the acknowledged 
masters of the country the continental blockade was being applied 
in earnest. 

In July of the same year the Zeeland prefect said: The mood 
of the public^ — P esprit public— hds made no favourable progress 

9 
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In November he The esprit public continues to be bad ’h In 

February ’8:2 he reported a liiiic improvement but added that it 
was very i^o’v indeed and amounted to a little more submissiveness, 
rather tJian increased loyalty or genuine attachment to the goverm 
mr::-’:. All subsequent reports of this prefect speak of docility 
and resignation but neveiyiail to add that this was not due to any 
sincere attachment to the French. A French sub-prefect who 
lived at Zierikzee said that the Zeelanders did not beiiet^e that their 
connection with the empire would be permanent. They were 
merely trying to gain time and to keep the French at arm’s length. 

Marivaultj police commissioner of Rotterdam, reported in May 
i8ii: The rather heavy physique of the Dutch inclines one to 

believe that they are good people, but their bonko 7 nie is only relative 
and does not go beyond the circle of ideas and opinions they have 
formed for themselves. Like all their actions it is subject to calcuhi- 
tion, and the moment they think that their interests are in danger 
they neglect nothing to achieve their purpose. In this respect they 
are marvellously adroit; their patience helps them and it is rare that 
they do not obtain what they set out to get 

Universal evasion of the blockade was reported by all agents. 

The ‘tendency to maintain unlawful communications is indeed 
universal ” wrote one of them. The French police knew that the 
whole coastal, population indulged in smuggling, and that anyone 
who wished to do so could leave for England by boat. Near the 
coast there were frequent arrests of people who had just returned 
from England. What these agents from England brought w^as of 
course not only forbidden produce. The Dutch are always well 
informed” wrote a high official in 1813. “They know things 
before the agents of the government know them. They even know 
things which the government wishes to keep secret.” Information 
was indeed one of the principal exports from England to the occupied 
territoiy^ Fast sailing yachts would appear among the fishing 
vessels while they were out at sea and little bales of literature and 
pamphlets were thrown on board them. The contents of these 
were hidden by the fishermen in their wide knickerbockers and 
distributed ashore. Sometimes the French discovered these 
pamphlets, and often they were compelled to prevent the sailing 
of the fishing fleets from fear of contact with the British. 

The most unpopular of the measures taken by the occupying 
authorities was conscription for the French army and still morefqr 
service in the French navy. In March 1812 there were riots at The,; 
Hague and at Scheveningen on the occasion of the registration of 
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fishermen for the navy. The rioters shouted '' Ormije boven ! This 
cry of Up Orange!’’ had become more than an expression of 
orangist sentiments. The people often used it to sliow their delight 
or to greet someone in authority. Wlien Napoleon visited Scheven- 
ingeii after the annexation the fishermen shouted '' Vive I" Em,pereur / 
and Ormije boven ! ” without at all reajising that the juxtaposition 
was incongruous. It was a diffci'cnt story when the same people 
rioted 10 the cry of Oranje boven ! ” They were beginning to think 
of the house of Orange as a symbol of resistance against the oppressor. 

. There were more riots in 1813 when the ballot f<;>r conscription 
was being held. Not only the fislienncn but the peasants in the 
former provinces of Holland and Zeeland caused trouble. After 
the February riots, thirteen persons were executed. Then the riots, 
prompted by indignation and misery, ceased. Tiie movement of 
resistance %vas receiving more purposeful impulses which refused to 
waste the national strength before it could be effectively utilised. 
Patriotic members of the upper classes had set to work, and English 
propaganda was beginning to guide the efforts of the discontented 
elements. 

First and foremost among those who never despaired of seeing 
the restoration of the country’s independence was Gijsbrecht Karel 
van Hogendorp. He was born in 1771 and his family belonged to 
the States party. From his early years Van Hogendorp was a 
convinced supporter of the idea of national synthesis ; he considered 
that the happiness of the Dutch nation was closely linked with the 
fortunes of the house of Orange. When he published his doctoral 
dissertation in 1786 he had the unusual courage to dedicate it to 
prince William V, who at the time was under a cloud. He played a 
part in the orangist restoration of 1787 and became pensionary of 
Rotterdam. Between 1795 and 1813 he took no part in public 
affairs. He read and studied, and wrote a number of political 
memoranda, most of which he did not publish at the time. He kept 
open house, and was constantly visited by members of the old 
patriciate. To them he imparted his ideals and his hopes. His 
friends did not form a secret society. What happened was that each 
in turn left the invigorating presence of Van Hogendorp and went 
to spread the gospel of patriotism and libei'ation in his own circle of 
friends. The most important and the most devoted of Van Hogen- 
dorp’s supporters were Van der Duyn van Maasdam, a cultured and 
fearless man who belonged to the nobility of the province of Holland, 
and count Leopold van Limburg Stirum, a retired officer without 
| 3 €:tsonal ambitions. Through him Van Hogendorp was able to 
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influence a xiunibcr of officers of the former Dutch army. Among 
other supporters of the idea of a restoration was Anton Reinhard 
Fakkj a young diplomat who joined the circle of Van Hogendorp. 
All these patricians did what they could to moderate the popular 
movement, because they knew that the time for action had noi: yet 
arrived. As the fortunes of the emperor declined, they intensified 
their whispering campaign. The number of visitors to Van Hogeo- 
dorp^s house at The Hague grew and with Van Stirum and other 
soldiers the host was making plans for arming the nation, that it 
might strike at the right moment. The French were not unaware 
of these comings and goings, but the efficiency of their police system 
was rapidly deteriorating. No arrests were made. 

Meanwhile British propaganda was actively preparing the 
population for a restoration of the house of Orange in the person of 
the grandson of the last stadtholder William V. As we know, 
William V was not an impressive figure. When he fled at the 
beginning of 1795 settled down first at Kew and then at Hamp- 
ton Court as the guest of the British government, his sole idea was 
to return to Holland and to the position he occupied before he left. 
The notion that even a slight adaptation to the new ideas might be 
advisable did not occur to him. Eventually he went to Germany 
where he died in 1 806. His son, the hereditary prince, who in the 
line of stadtholderly succession would have been William VI, was a 
very different man. He was ambitious and energetic, desperately 
keen on playing an active part, and ready to fall in with any scheme 
that gave him a chance of employment. British government circles 
had entirely forgotten William V by the time of his death, but 
William VI managed not only to be remembered but to be intensely 
disliked by them. He travelled extensively in Europe, and meeting 
Napoleon shortly after he became first consul, he fell under the spell 
of this successful ruler. He tried to ingratiate himself with Napoleon 
and to obtain employment from him. The British ministers knew 
this and resented it. 

In 1809 Great Britain was facing the French empire by itself. 
The country was strangely out of touch with the continent, but its 
statesmen were slowly picking up the threads of diplomacy and 
prudently preparing a new coalition against the enemy of peace. 
They remembered the importance of Holland in the strategic; 
scheme of things, and decided to obtain a foothold in that countryy^: 
An expedition was sent to Walcheren. It ended in disaster. Prince ' 
William VI was not even informed of the British plans concerning 
Holland. But in 1809 he sent his elder son, William VII in the; 
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succession ol the house of Orange, to England, The young prince 
studied at Oxford and went to the army of Wellington where he 
was made an aide-de-camp in 1811 and beca.me very popular. 

From 1809 onwards \Wlliam VI engaged in an arduous cam- 
paign to recover the good will of English gox'ernrnent circles, and 
to obtain their support for the eventual, restoration of his family in 
Holland- He suffered many rebuffs, but persisted till he was given 
a iieanng by the people who mattered- He advocated the raising 
of a Dutch legion which should take part in the li]:)eration of 
Holland, whereupon he to become sovereign prince, not only 
of the territory of tlie old Dutch Republic, but also of a portion at 
any rate of the Southern Netherlands which were to be added as a 
barrier to liis dominions. \"ery slowly, very gradually, he overcame 
the indifference of the British government. But his success was not 
complete. Although his ideas gained ground, although there was a 
willingness to make use of him in the Low Countries for military 
purposes, his personal stock failed to rise. Sympathy and popularity 
were the monopoly of his son. Lord Bathurst, the secretary of state 
for war, w^as extremely fond of the young man and wanted him to 
become the sovereign of the restored Netherlands. 

Propaganda in the Low Countries was conducted by the War 
Office, and reflected the predilections of Lord Bathurst, We have 
noted that British agents maintained continual contacts with the 
Dutch. As dissatisfaction with French rule increased, the idea of a 
restoration of the house of Orange was accepted with growing 
alacrity. But the Dutch, whose only source of information was 
British, invariably mentioned the name of William VII in connection 
with this restoration. Tliey knew of the plans for a marriage 
Between William VH and princess Charlotte, the daughter of the 
prince regent, before these plans were public property. In January 
T813, all Amsterdam was whispering that William VII, who had 
displayed great military talents in Spain, was going to marry the 
daughter of the prince of Wales, would land in the spring, conquer 
She country, and become grand duke of Holland. Police spies 
reported similar rumours from all parts of the country. At Arnhem 
and elsewhere coins and medals with the inscription William 
VII, Prince of Orange, King of Holland were discovered. They 
were in great demand, and changed hands at four times their face 
value. In July 1813 the French discovered a print showing a 
iportrait of William VII who was described as the restorer of Dutch 
freedom. Little rhymes were circulating from mouth to mouth 
^^ying that William VII was coming back to the country to sit in 
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judgment over the French and the anti-orangists. In October ail the 
talk was of the return of William VII at the head of an army corps 
under the prince royal of Sweden, and of the fact that Britain was 
giving the .Cornier Dutch colonies as a dowry to liis future wife, the 
princess Chariotte. Not a siiigle one of ihe verses, the broadsheets 
and the medals, which have been preserved or which ^ve kno\v 
contemporary statements, mentioned William VL No one 
in Holland had any grudge against himl where until the renewed 
orangist campaign the father and the sc>n were ecpaally unknown. 
Russia, Prussia, and the other allies knew and supported William 
VI and not William VH. The whole movement for upsetting: the 
natural succession in the house of Orange came from Great Britain 
and in particular from the war office. | 

The man who thwarted this almost successful attempt which 
was fraught with danger for the national synthesis w'as Gijsbrecht 
Karel van Plogendorp. By his strong personality he completely 
dominated the circle of friends who by now had become real 
conspirators. One day the possibility that William VII would be 
placed at the head of the liberated country was mentioned. Van 
Hogendorp said: We must keep to the right of birth, because after 
so big and so complete an upheaval the only sheet anchor is to build 
something legal on sound bases, and to | unite all minds upon one 
point The metaphor was not happy but it was understood. 

In November 1813 the French, defeated in Germany and threat- 
ened with the invasion of their own country, evacuated Holland. 
Van Hogendorp and his friends organised a provisional govern- 
ment. They wrote to London and invited William VI to return 
and place himself at the head of the state. The British supporters 
of William VII gave way before this clear expression of the choice of 
Holland’s leaders. But it is interesting to note that when on 
December 2nd the people of Amsterdam w’^ere waiting outside their 
town hall for the official proclamation of the prince of Orange as 
sovereign of the country, they were still discussing whether the 
prince who had come back was William VI or William VIL The 
same uncertainty existed in Friesland. 

The restoration of the house of Orange, and its elevation to a 
position of greater dignity and greater responsibility than it had ever 
known, had a very different character from what it would have had if 
William VII had been proclaimed. The new^ sovereign prince came 
to Holland in response to an invitation se]it in the name of the whole; 
people. This made him a popularly a]3pointed ruler, and was av 
recognition of the great tradition of popular sovereignty dear to all. 
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Neiherianders. Nevertheless., the popular choice was determined 
by the fact that he ^,vas first in the succession. Thus there was a 
happy fusion between legitimacy and popular choice, between 
tradition and the nesv consiitiitional monarchy which embodied the 
best that came from the French Revolution. The old dispensation 
and the new joined in this important ’•act. This is why the Dutch 
restoration differed from the creation of new nionarclis in other 
countries in the course of the nineteenth century. An ancient 
succession ^^:as preserved, a great tradition was sa\Td. — and, yet a 
natio.ri which had discovered itself marched into a future from which 
BO conceivable improvement was excluded. 



CONCLUSION 


T he 'iiiitional consciousness of the Dutch was subjected to one 
further trial. They were joined in one state with a popula- 
tion tliat did not share their identity. The outcome of the 
experiment proved that history had made them difierent, once and 
for alL 

To create a stronger barrier against France the territory of the 
Southern Netherlands was added to that of Holland. The two 
parts were to form one country, and in 1815 the powers recognised 
the sovereign prince as king William I of the Netherlands. The 
creation of this united kingdom w^as an achievement of British 
diplomacy and a triumph for the British statesman Lord Castle- 
reagh. The Dutch showed no enthusiasm for this union with a 
population which had not lived through their great experiences in 
the Dutch Republic and which did not participate in their national 
consciousness. But such was their good will and their confidence in 
their new sovereign, such was their joy at being free and themselves 
once more, that they submitted without a murmur to this experiment. 

At the end of the Napoleonic wars, the Belgians were not yet 
endowed with the same determined sense of nationhood as the 
Dutch. One element of national consciousness they undoubtedly 
possessed. They showed the most obstinate resistance against every 
attempt that was made in 1814 to divide up their territory among 
the neighbouring stales. They felt that they belonged together 
and that the river Meuse, far from dividing them, bound them 
together economically. The other element of national conscious- 
ness, — the realisation by a population that it is completely distinct 
from other populations and must on no account share with them 
the same state machine, — was still imperfectly developed among the 
Belgians. The conservative elements among them. were not averse 
to a return to the house of Austria. The liberals looked with 
affection towards France, the home of the revolution, and would 
have preferred to remain part of it. Union with the Dutch was 
accepted by the Belgian population as a compromise preferable to 
partition. 

Would it have been possible, at this late hour in the history of the 
people of the Low Countries, to effect a genuine fusion betweeii 
them ? Could the incipient sense of Netherlandish nationhood 
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which existed about the middle of the sixteenth century h^ive been 
revived and allowed to grow? Certainly there were some elements 
making for fusion. In the first place the language of the Dutch 
was also that of the Flemings, who formed one half of the Belgian 
population. But twenty years of French rule had strengthened the 
position of the French language in Belgium, and the attempts of 
king William I to impose the Dutcli language in Belgium were 
resented even by the Flemings whose mother tongue it was. In the 
second place the catholic religion of the majority of the Belgians was 
also that of one third of the Dutch population. But Williairfs 
treatment of llie catholic religion was ill-advised. Like the emperor 
Joseph II who caused die revolution of Brabant in 1 789, William 
angered the Belgian catholics by his attempts to interfere with 
ecclesiastical discipline and education. At the same time he 
infuriated the Belgian liberals by his authoritarian methods. He 
was unable to forget his youthfal admiration for the emperor 
Napoleon. He saw himself as a po^verPal monarch who used his 
ministers merely as clerks. Although in economic affairs he 
favoured the Belgians above the Dutch and encouraged their 
industries by protectionist measures that harmed Dutch commerce, 
the Belgians proved that ideals mattered to them more than material 
advantage. 

There was still a more effective cause for the decision taken by 
the Belgians in 1830 to go their own way. It is the fact that, while 
still uncertain of themselves, they were brought in close contact with 
the Dutch, whose national character was so definite and so marked. 
Differences of temperament and outlook might conceivably have 
been overcome, differences of interest were being overcome. But 
the Dutch, without any assertion or proclamation of their identity, 
were so very much themselves that amalgamation with them proved 
to be impossible and undesirable. 

In 1830 the Dutch were still too loyal to their sovereign even to 
dream of revolting against him. But it is conceivable that had the 
Belgians continued to tolerate this union of incompatibles the time 
might have arrived when the Dutch, with as little fuss as was dis- 
played by the Norwegians when they parted company with their 
I Swedish cousins in 1905, would have decided unobtrusively to cut 
the painter. 

There has been talk in recent years among Flemings who have 
since given their support to pan-Germanism, and among a handful 
of butch dreamers, of a '' Greater Netherland '' based upon the 
community of language between the Flemings and the Dutch. If 
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such a union ever came io b:-. its fate would be that of the union that 
lasted from 1814 to 1830. 

The Belgians were historically less fortunate than the Dutch* 
The}-' had not the chance, till long after the Dutch, to possess a state 
of tlieir o\m — the prerequisite for healthy nationhood. They owe 
much to their brief companionship with the Dutch, which hastened 
:hc development of their national consciousness. For the con» 
sciousness of national identity, provided it remains free from the 
disease of nationalism, is as necessary for a population as it is 
necessary for a young person to liberate itself from parental domina- 
tion. The Belgians, who have learned that they differ from others^ 
know that their problems are best settled by themselves. Twice 
attacked by the Germans in the twentieth century they have shown 
by their resistance that they value their independence as much as 
their indivisibility. 


Successive revisions have made the Dutch constitution more 
democratic, and have given more and more reality to the doctrine 
of national sovereignty. Liberated from party connections, the 
monarchy has performed its part with growing success. It is a very 
difficult part, because no written constitution can give the formula 
of the subtle blend of anthropological realities, historical tradition, 
and social contract, which forms its essence. One attempt was made 
to return to the conditions that prevailed under the old regime. 
This was when the opponents of socialism tried to make the crown a 
symbol of conservatism. There was a regrettable but inevitable 
reaction. The misunderstanding, however, belongs to the past. 
Republicanism is dead in the kingdom of the Netherlands. It has 
been killed by the wisdom and the courage of queen Wilhelmina, 
who, by setting the example of resistance to her oppressed people, 
crushed fascism and saved the consciousness and the identity of the 
Dutch nation. 
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